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EDDY BROWN 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
WHO HAS MADE A SENSATION DURING 
THIS, HIS FIRST SEASON IN 
HIS NATIVE COUNTRY 








MUSICAL COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Concert and School Positions Secured, 


MKS, BABCOCK, 
Caunectn Hatt, New York. 


Telephone, 2634 Columbus. 


Church, 





Mr. anp Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Studio, 404 Carnegie Hall. 


Tel. 


3061 Circle. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Acolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 
Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 





HANS KRONOLD, 
Teaching Violoncello and Ensemble. 
eekly Lecture Recitals, 


Studio: 2231 Broadway—Elevator Entrance 8oth St. 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials, 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York. 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West, 
Phone, 2118 Columbus, New York 





HELEN ETHEL 
MZ = Ba 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING, 
703-4 Carnegie Hall. Tel, Circle 1350. 
Res, Tel. 3583 Morningside. 


EDMUND J. 





BLANCHE GOODE, 
PIANIST 
Available for Recitals (Knabe Piano Used) 
c/o Joseph Joiner, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 

Oratorio, Musicales, Five Languages. 
Also VOCAL TEACHER, 

609 West ig7th Street, 


Concerts, 


New York. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
fog Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: zor Pierce Bidg., Boston. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, 
Mail address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 


SOPRANO-—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address personally, 106 W, goth St. 
Phone, 3552 River. 
Management: Standard Booking Office, 
Acolian Hall, New York. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


i151 W, yoth St relephone, 5331 Columbus. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING. 
Mme. Anna E, Ziecter, Director. 
Opera House Bidg., 1425 B’way, New York. 
Tel, 1274 Bryant, 


Met 





Mr. ano Mrs, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Suite po, Carnegie Hall, Phone, 1472 Circle. 


Residence, and Home for Students, Cliffcrest, 


For particulars apply, Camngcie Hatt S§rvpio, 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence,2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





ALBERTA PARSON PRICE, 
PIANIST. 
Pupil of Gabrilowitsch. 
Soloist, Accompanist, Ensemble, 
a West aoth St, Parson Price Studio. 








THE HELENE MAIGILLE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO 
(Science of Vocal Art) 


Hotel Majestic, Central Park West at 7and St,, 
New York 





LOIS MAY ALDEN, 
MUSIC STUDIOS—VIOLIN, VOICE, PIANO. 


Southern Tour in March, 
135 West 6oth St., N. Y. Phone Columbus A 
gt. Standard Booking Office, Aeolian Hall, N, 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: a57 West rogth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside, 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
t22 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City, 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill, 


Mrs, Henry Smock Miss Susan S. 


Positive 

Breath Con- B Or 6.k% seaehing. . 
gece" = vocat stunius fone: 
The Coronet, 57 W. s8th St. Tel. 2450 Piaza. 








HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO, 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
Regneas Studios: 135 W. 80th Street, New York 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


1a11 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 1350 Circle. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 
828 Seventh Ave,, New York, Phone, Circle 2490. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 
792 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 





THE ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 
828-829 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 2822 Circle. 


The Science and Art of Singing. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
No, 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metuop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City, 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York, 








MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York, 





GALIN - Paris - CHEvE SCHOOL oF 


Sicut Srincinc—Ear TRAINING, 
Wilbur A. Luyster, Director, 
New Location, 220 Madison Avenue, 

New Beginners and Advanced Students classes 
being formed (Day). Individual work may be be- 
gun at any time. Positive results. Ask former 
students. Phones, 427 Morey Hill, 

5469 J ford. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President, National Ass’n Teachers of Singing. 

Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals, 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Man 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray’ Hill 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York, 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Pupils accepted. 
645 Madison Ave., New York. Phone, Plaza 7483, 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Special attention to tone production. 


1425 Broadway, Met. Opera House Bidg., N. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Co 


Y. 
nia. 


ee ae \ 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
CONDUCTOR—VIOLINIST, 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 9086. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
308 W. ~ St. Tel. 3539 Columbus, 
Send 12c, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 

“My Vocal Method.” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE, 

Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St. 
Tel. oo8o Plaza, 

Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall, 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL’ BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. soth St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus, 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE. 
Studio, 220 Madison Ave., New York. 
Phone, Murray Hill 427. 


Residence: Hotel Warrington, 161 Madison Ave. 





Mme, EMMA A, DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermann G. FriepMann) 
CONTRALTO, 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts, 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628, 340 West s7th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 

musical education g ven to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H, CARRI, Directors, 


230 East 62d Street. 


Complete 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave, and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOIGE—HELEN. 


1186 Madison Ave. 


PIANO—ALBERT. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vioLinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizing 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a I'mited 


number of pupils. 
dress: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
*Phone, Harlem 3427. 
[In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 
mond St.] 


Dia- 





CARL FIQUE, Puno : 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





BRUNO HUHN, 


41 West 45th St., New York. 
Tel. Bryant 9080. 
DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 


STYLE, 





April 6, 1916. 


MUSICAL 





pein 





tears CHASE. | MARIE LOUISE TODD 


EIS... SO 
W. 96th St. New York Phone River 7600 


6 

Assistant Organist St. Luke’s Church, New York 
Recitals and Instruction 

18 Hamilton Terrace, N. Y. Phone, Audubon 4808-R 


MABEL KING""™” 


Concert Recital Oratorio 
Address: 333 Jucunda St., Pittsburgh. Pa. 


= GARDNER Wins 


AVAILABLE ag CONCERTS. 
Address Musical Courier ew York 

















PIANIST 
TEACHER ed PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - New York 


{BUTLER == 


PUPILS peor dnd ogg 
612 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 111. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 











tones BOS neon ternct mens beg heal Pittsburgh 
15 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh ai 

DUNNING SYSTEM 97, !zsore,_, Mone 
Stupy ror Becinwers. 

Send for ietprenatiqn and booklets of indorse- 
ments, Mrs, Carrie Louise Dunning, 8 West 4oth 


ste New York City. Western address: Portland, 











E LEV aie ETHELYNDE SMITH 

? Address: 458 Cumberland Ave, Portland, Maine 

Louise Sf. John WESTERVELT | M..E.FT_ORIO 
(Grand Come La Scala, Milan.) 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street ad 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer : 


1353 N. State St, + - - 








Conductor 
Philadelphia" 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vetsi Music 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


TORPADIE 


Soprano 


Address: Music Les of 
America, 33 W. 42nd N.Y. 


“A sincere artist, and one whom it will be 
a pleasure to hear again.” —N. Y. Tribune. 


HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN sa reaee & 
STUDIO : 





>anzO 








Teacher of Singing 
Specialist of Voce Prostata” (Golden secret of 
Italian tone L egpannes ot Grand Opera repertory, 


concert, oratorio 
177 West 88th $°N N.Y.  Tel., 7127 Riverside. 


REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
and TEACHER 
180 Claremont Avenue. New York 

Phone, Morningside 4773 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


apap ebanatens 
Fine Arts Building - - 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Orenniet ged Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union asa ical Seminary. 











Chicago 





Baroness LITT Avon ELSNER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


E LaFo e Murphy 


ATIC SOPRANO 
Onterte too ecital— 
ooo Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, 


v. MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


FINNEGAN 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Management, 6. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
560i Fifth Avenue, Hew York 


Personal address: 479 West 1 
St., N. Y¥. Tel. 4949-M A 


GRACE 


WHISTLER 
Contralto 


“She has real quality 
of tone and color,”’ 
—London Daily Telegraph 


Management: Antonia Sa Aeolian N.Y. 
Personal Address: a: 2ae a N. Y. 





4043 








BOZmi 



























MADAME VALERI. 
not be corrected by ity, 
training has not gone so far as to of 
vooal chords,” 

1744 Broadway, entrance o 








PIL ZER? || charles cameron Bel 
> and. Resid TENOR 


Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 





wes thePSs 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Carola WILLARD us: 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE iis: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave., How York City Phone, 8630 Columbus 


SHUMSKY-MARIO, Tenor 
Voice Culture and_ Artistic Singing. R 

Italian, German and French Repertoire. (on Be 

by Julio and Titto Riccordi, Tamagno, Br 

Falco, Etc. _ Studio: ae Opera 

Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New 

















FLORENCE 


OTIS 


Soprano 


“Her voice is semartabty dong 
ong high, and great i - 


Haven (Conn.) Journal- 





Courier, 
Mgt.: Foster & David, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 





Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 




















<0>z 


BALL 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: 
FOSTER & DAVID 

500 Filth Avenre - New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOP FRAN sccmrne 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr, Pav: 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church 
2ad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorce Instxuctor arp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemana. 
229 West rooth St., N. Y. Phone, Riverside r37¢. 


ow DILLING 


HARP IST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570. 
Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 






































TENOR--—-COMPOSER 
“Song of the Canoe” “An Evenin Song ” “A Little 
Red Ribbon” “‘Moonlight and Starlight’ M waite cons) 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th and 67th Sts. 
HALLET GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 


CHRISTINE 


SCHUTZ 


CONTRALTO 
“Lovely in a pocevense and 
of rare at attainments, 
Christine Schuts, the young 
yaar contralto, pleased a 








larg 
She “s gifted with a voice ot 
extensive range, volume 
and excellent qual Her 
enunciation was at all times 
unusually distinct.’’—Fremont 
(Ohio) ily News. 
woeere Mana 
Walter Anderson, 171 . s7th St., 


John Prindle SCOTT 


606 W. wes - Ly aA 606 W. 6th. ew York 
ot SOHN " DREAMS” “THE REVELATION,” * Ete. 


ment: 
ew York, 














ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
5000 proedwey. New York City 
Phone, Audubon 6820 


Y SHARP-HERDIEN 


6132 Kenmore Avenue 


Page 





CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
Moores’ t ‘s 





Voedisch 
Sinan Eeiaaes tl. 


JOHN B, MILLER = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


HAZEL EDENsorrano 
ARTIST OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


Available for Congerts, At me, Pa 
tivals, ress 


ete, dates, 
Jutius Dassza, ‘Auditosium Theatre, yn 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
ee and — 


Soloist with peace York Me agg 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

STUDIO: Steinway phe 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 























For Intormation 
Address - ~ 


Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 
Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
+ NEW YORK 





MARIE B. TIFFANY 


602 Majestic Thanet Bide. ‘Le Angeles, Cal. 


{MIDDLETON 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, 
HENRY 


awn FOUNDER 


CONDUCTOR: The Choral Society of Phil., The Fortnightly 
Club of Phila. VOICE 
10 8, 18th STREET 





PHILADELPHIA 


K LIBANSKY 


Eight years leading teach- 
er, Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; three years at Institute 
of Musical Art. 

Stadioi: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Colambus 2329 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 


614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Home or tue Besrnoven Trio 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
_ STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 

Phone, Bryant 4590 


me” WILD ices, || so 
M. Organist 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 





























a 
U 
R Metropolitan , - New York 
MARIE 
CONTRALTO 


Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
25 West 42nd Street New York 


Phone, Bryaat 4422 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ili. 
Mar Wey tt cow Upon & Besly Bldg 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (87th Street) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler 
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MAUDE 
TUCKER 


zi DOOLITTLE 


rol ode J ya 
P, Poore, 105 E — ene Mersin New 


A = SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST Alp gapast 
Aveilebie for Musicales, 





rN 


ALBERTO M.C. GARCIA 


Pupil of Ovide Musin 
Studio, Room t4, Cer. Cor. Crockett and St. Mary's Sts. 
an Antonio, Texas 


EDWIN EVANS 


BARITONE 
Fuller Bidg., 10 South 18th St., Phila., Pa. 








H-4 Metropolitan Overs Horse Bide.,Stedle 67, Seater oad Thala 
; Contralto 


f CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 


‘us HAMMANN 


PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 










Address 605 West sath Street, New York. 
Telephone: Morningside 1391. 

i al i" ll Mh annie 

HA cil 
all 


—— A McCONNELL 


VOICE CULTURE AND COACH 
M ocal Tr 
839 West End Ave., New York. Phone River 6499 










a a 














ALFRED D. SHAW 


Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED - 
23 o 


est 42n4 Street 3 New 
MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““xccompanist 


Accompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 
207 Fine Arte Bidg.. Chicago, Il, 
Phone, Herrison 2255 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
OPERA, ORATORIO AND LIEDER 
48 West 80th Street, New York 
Telephooe, Riverside 5228 


REUTER 


Pianist 
6% S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


FRANK MACH 


Solo Violinist 
and Instructor 


Omaha, Neb. 
HEINRICH 











ztroocsz 











Stadio: 1511 Dodge Swrent 





Baritone 
Concerts and Oratorio 


Vocal Studio: 
1s0 W. soth St. 
Columbus 5493. 








WILL RHODES, Jr. 


TENOR 
Pittsburgh, 


| RICHARDSON 


E Management: Gpeetet Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 
hone, Edgewater 2070 


BURTON tevor 


Oratorio : Concert : Opera 


FRANCIS WHEELER #:iee 


Season 1916-17 
“A Baritone voice admirable for its rich resonance 
and volume.""—Pittsburgh Sun. 


Direction: C W. BEST, 5412 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





cr 





AZSIOAAD 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker $3 ss 38 


qualities and durability 


6 Rapes Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago 


MAKERS 

















BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


HOLLAND, MICH. 











| SPENCER 


171 West 67th Street New York 


wim CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of Hie Compositions and His Famous 
ndian Music-Talk” 


Address: Care of wure-serrs MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 








MARGARET 


KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


Manasement. The Wolfsohn Masica' 
Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 


Personal per aE St, Hubert ft Sotel. 120¥. Sith St., N.Y. 
Phone 2365 Cire 


PLATON BROUNOFF |: 


Voice Culture and Coach 
Vocal and Piano Recitals on Russian Music. 
Teacher of fine Gluck, Herbert Witherspoon, 











aude Caine, and others, 


147 West ~- Street 
hone, 8564 Cathedral 


New York 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


148 WEST 92nd ST.. NEW YORK 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 





Telephone, Riverside 3815 





VIRGIL 


AMERICAN CONSERVATOR 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the eighty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 
Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. 
Ragna Linne, E. 
Read, Charles 


Piano—John J. 

Allen Spencer, 
ng—Karieton Hackett, 
/arren K, Howe, John T. 


Ber 
Organ— af Wilhelm Middelschulte, 
Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 


Singin 


Virgil Schooi of Music 


SPRING SESSION from March 15 w 

May 23 in St. Petersburg, Florida, For par- 

ticulars address Secretary, Executive Office, 
s67 Third Ave., New York. 











Kimball Hall, Wabash 
= -_ Jackson Bivd., 


Theory—Adolf Weidig, Arthur Olaf Andersen. 
Public School Music—O. E, Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 

JOHN J, HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalog mailed free. 








CING INN AT 


Students may enter at any time, 


and information 
os Beetaa Baur, Directresa 


For catal 
address 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 


Snesptionel advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
wor 





ESTABLISHED 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Faculty of International Reputation, 


‘Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment, 





Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





FACTORY, $3 
VOICE 


MARGOLIS cuive 


628 Riverside Drive, W. Y. Phone, Morningside 1776 


# LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigans neeuas Chicago, Ill. 


The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts 


Summer School, July roth to August roth, 
Epworth, Ludington, Mich. Fifth Season, 
Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Theory, Public 
School Music. Special Normal Course for Teachers, 
July 17th to 29th. Until May rst, address 630 Fine 
rts Building. After that our new address— 
800 Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago, Ill, 


s 
“a 
M 
u 
E 
L 








EMILIO AGRAMONTE, Jr. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Special attention given to voice producti 
Seed Pp ye ge re xt Se igre diction: ov 
udio: t e 
| og Circle 6580" ie 


ASCHENFELDER 


Studios: Mn Ww. awe ane t. rave ek Pe Phone bol Columbus 3376 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National B: 
idg., Pittsburgh, Penns. — 
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EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
Address: 217 E. 7iet St., N. ¥Y. City Phone 823 Lenox 


























7 Contralto 
aENOERT MLLER == 
LOIS BROWN franist 


Management: ofa E, ALLEN, 
421 Fine Arts Bldg., 


DAN BEDDOE TENOR 


Season 1916-17 in America 


Address 414 West i21ist St.. New York. 
Management: Wolisohn Musical Bureau 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
“Belgian School 
of Violin” 
Choe. tem Were Tine 
fi Belgian School. Enclose 
Address Registrar 


mp. 
MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO 
Tel. 8268, Schuyler. 51 W. 76th St., N.Y. 


Chicago. 
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CONTI- ESERENGUER 


Solo Harpist of Chleage Opera Association. 
Now accepting pupils in New York. 


A 
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i 
A 54 East 34th St. ‘el., Murray Hill 1267. 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupliis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


| | AACE FREDERICKS 


VIOLINIST 


Wanagement Harry Culbertson Fine Aris Bidg., 


am BIGGS 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Soloist * San Francisco and 
San Diego oe 


131 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Cincinnati, 0., Odd Fellows Temple, Room 608, Cor. 7th & Elm Sts. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
formerly Milan, London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Special course in Tone- placement,” Respiration, 
Physical Development. 


njured voices restored, cause strated, 
defects remedied, ime - 


Yon Studios 


853 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 9651 


S. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: Instructor 
at Sacred Heart Academy N. Y¥ 

P. A. Yon—Organ: Piano: Composition; 
Organist-Choirmaster, St Francis 

4 Xavier Church, N. Y 

J. C. UNGERER — Gregorian: Liturgy: 
Organ: Organist-Choirmaster, St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, N. Y. 























ALOIS 


TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
108 West ilith St., New York Clty Phone, Cathedral soos 











Elsa Fischer 


STRING QUARTET 
Elsa Fischer, 1st violin. |§ Lucie Neidhardt, viola 
Helen Reynolds, 2d violin Carolyn Neidhardt, cello 
Now under the exclusive direction of 
Walter Anderson, 171 West 57th St., New York 
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REGINALD DE KOVEN AND 
“THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS” 


Noted American Composer Has Completed a New Opera to a Book by Percy Mackaye 








On Tuesday, April 4, the steamer New Amsterdam 
arrived in New York bringing, among others, Reginald de 
Koven, the distinguished American composer, who has 
been abroad for the last two years, spending most of his 
time at Vevey, in Switzerland, where he worked for fifteen 
solid months on the score of his new opera—or, rather, 
“lyric comedy,” as the authors prefer to call it—entitled 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims.” Mr. de Koven, when seen by 
a Musica Courier representative at his apartments at 
Hotel Belmont, spoke very interestingly of the new work. 

“Mr. Mackaye’s play appealed very strongly to me as a 
subject for operatic treatment,” said he, “but, containing 
some seventeen thousand words, it naturally had to be re- 
duced to the limits and form of a libretto. Mr. Mackaye 
agreed with me perfectly as to this. We both prepared cuts 
in the play independently and in comparing them were 
astonished to find that we had agreed with each other 
within a few words. On counting the words of the librettos 
of ‘Tosca’ and ‘Falstaff,’ two modern works about the 
length which I wished to make ‘The Canterbury Pilgrims,’ 
I found that each contained between fifty-two and fifty- 
three hundred words. The book of ‘The Canterbury Pil- 
grims,’ as reduced from the original play and then revised 
by Mr. Mackaye to make the dramatic story connected 
throughout, contains approximately fifty-three hundred 
words. We are both thorough believers 
in the theory that opera should appeal as 
much to the eye as to the ear, and the 
book, as prepared, retains all the impor- 
tant dramatic incidents of the play, pass- 
ing one after the other in rapid succession 
so that there is constant action. The 
scenic background will also be most inter- 
esting. Leon Bakst was enchanted with 
the book when I showed it to him at 
Nice, and at once exclaimed that he would 
like to be allowed to make the sketches 
for scenery and costume, as the period of 
which it treats is one affording opportu- 
nity for most gorgeous, brilliant and rich 
effects.” 

“And the music?” inquired the Musica. 
Courier representative. 

“To tell you about that,” answered Mr. 
de Koven, “I must first give you my con- 
ception of Geoffrey Chaucer. Mr. Mac- 
kaye is very correct in referring to him 
as one of the titans of English literature 
and also in saying that he has not been 
appreciated by the lay public at his true 
worth on account of the archaic English 
in which his works were written. He 
truly was one of the very greatest fig- 
ures, not only in English literature, but in 
all literature. I have taken him as a 
Hans Sachs of England, a poet and 
philosopher like his Nuremberg prototype, 
but differing from him in being the gal- 
lant courtier instead of a simple shoe- 
maker. I pondered a long while before 
determining upon a definite style for the 
music. Thinking of Chaucer as a Hans 
Sachs it was natural also to think of the 
‘Meistersinger’ music. However, I real- 
ized that no one except Richard Wagner 
himself had ever had the genius effective- 
ly to employ the Leitmotiv system which 
he invented and I determined not to use 
it. The question was, what to adopt for 


a substitute. I found something which I call the 
‘motto theme’ system and have employed it thrdugh- 
out the work. There was no precedent for it that 
I know of, though I received a suggestion from 
Massenet’s ‘Manon,’ in which three or four themes 
are used repeatedly in connection with some of 
the characters—themes, mind you, not fragmentary 


motives. There are in ‘The Canterbury Pilgrims’ nearly 
thirty of these ‘motto themes,’ each one a complete melody 
in itself, though naturally of varying length. These themes 
[ have not attached specifically to the characters but to 
the situations, to the emotional moment, as one might say. 
The idea is to make even more clear and pointed, if possi- 
ble, than by the use of Leitmotiven, the intimate emotional 
and dramatic connection of the various scenes of the drama 
as they unfold themselves. These ‘motto themes’ are never 
cut up nor given in fragments, but as the situation demands, 
played each time in their entirety, though the treatment is 
so varied that there will be no effect of monotony or tire- 
some repetition. 

“Chaucer himself, the principal character, is assigned to a 
high baritone. The leading female role is that of the Wife 
of Bath, which I have written for a mezzo-soprano, as the 
possibilities of these two voices are greater and their emo- 
tional capabilities wider, in my opinion, than the conven- 
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tional tenor and soprano hero and hervine of the average 
opera, There are four other principal characters—the 
Prioress, Joanna, the Squire and the Friar. The total num- 
ber of singing parts, including practically all the leading 
characters of Chaucer's ‘Canterbury Tales,’ is thirty-three.” 

“What is the character of the music?” asked the inter- 
viewer. 

“As to that you will have to judge for yourself when you 
hear it,” replied Mr. de Koven. “It cannot be assigned to 
any particular school. My one endeavor, constantly keeping 
in mind that this is a work for the the atre, was to write 
music which shall fit the changing situations as a glove 
fits the hand. Those who have heard it have been kind 
enough to say that I have succeeded.” 

“And the harmonization ?” 

“Well”—and Mr. de Koven smiled—“you would hardly 
expect me to indulge in any of this fu 
turistic cacophony which is rather the 
mode just at present, would you? How- 
ever, I may say that the harmonic system 
is modern throughout. I have employed 
the devices known to all the legitimate 


composers of today and have not hesi- 
tated to indulge in discords wherever the 
situation seemed to demand it. The 
opera contains, by the way, a number of 
large and elaborate choruses and in one 
of the acts there is a spectacular march 
preceding the entrance of the foppish lit 
tle king, Richard the Second, whose insig 
nificant the 


elaborate spectacular procession which in 


presence and actions after 
troduces him produces a very comic ef 
fect. deal of humor 


and a lot of what are sure to be good 


There is a great 
hearty laughs for the audience through 
out the work. ; 

“As to the instrumentation, I may say 
I have not gone upon the principle of 
Paul Dukas who, after introducing all the 
think of 


score, proceeds to use all of them almost 


instruments he can into a 
uninterruptedly throughout the composi- 
tion. I have scored for a very full or- 
chestra, but at the same time the instru 
varied and 


mentation is constantly 


changes strength and coloring through 
out, according to the situation depicted.’ 


The “The 


presentation ?” 


interviewer rose to go 


“Ah, as to that I can give you no com 


pletely definite explanation as yet No 
contract has been signed, but I may say, 
however, that I am practically assured 


that Mr. Gatti-Casazza will do Mr. Mac 
kaye and myself the honor of placing it 


in the repertoire of the Metropolitan 


Opera House the coming season, 1916 


1917.” 
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SIDNEY SILBER’S PEDAGOGICAL ACTIVITY 








Arvid Samuelson 
Director or THE PIANO DeparTMENT or AUGUSTANA COL- 
LeGE CONSERVATORY or Music, Rock ISLAND, ILL. 


GRADUATE PROGRAM 


in D minor Bach-Tausig 


and tugue 
Beethoven 


Toccata 


Sonata Appasionata 


ARVID SAMUELSON, 


Arabesques gn the Blue . Strauss-Schulz-Evler 
A minor ; + «++++MacDowell 
(Orchestral parts on second piano, Mr, Silber.) 


Danube Waltz 


Cencerto, 


POST-GRADUATE PROGRAM 


. Brahms 


Sonata, F minor 


Ballade in the form of variations on a Norwegian melody.....Grieg 


«+ ee eee+Chopin 
.».- Chopin 


Nocturne, C sharp minor... 
Scherzo, C 


Concerto, 


sharp minor 


E flat minor . sé soeaews 
(Orchestral parts on second piano, Mr. Silber.) 


Mrs, Ethel Burket Russell 


Great Benp, KANSAS, 


GRADUATE PROGRAM. 


fugue, G 
Bach-Liszt 
...»Beethoven 
ivao ys 0g ae 
eee Liszt 
+++» Liszt 


ced ebucsOae 


Organ fantasia and 
minor 

Sonata, 

Berceuse ‘ 

Concert study, F minor. 

Gnomenreigen 

A minor 


op. 11 


Concerto, 


MRS, RUSSELL 


Mrs. Elsa Ackermann Chase 
Dreector or THe PrANo DEPARTMENT, JAMESTOWN, N. D. 


GRADUATE PROGRAM. 
.. Beethoyen 
. Schumann 
. Schumann 
. Schumann 
. ++ Chopin 
. Chopin 
.. Chopin 
.. ++ Saint-Saéns 


Sonata, A fiat, op. 26 
Romance, F sharp 
Novelette in F 
Dream's Confusion 
Prelude, op, 28, No. 23 
Etude, op. 25, No. 2. 
Ballade in F...... 
Concerto, G minor. 
POST-GRADUATE PROGRAM. 
Chopin 
. Chopin 


Sonata, B flat minor 
Impromptu, F sharp 
Ballade, A flat 


Concerto, E minor,............Chopin MRS. CHASE. 


On this page are shown the portraits of a number of 
graduates and post-graduates of Sidney Silber’s class, to- 
gether with their programs, which bear glowing testimonial 
to the standards maintained in his department. Mr. Silber’s 
teaching time is limited to advanced and graduate students 
and is recruited from sixteen Western States. 


SIDNEY SILBER, 


Head of Piano Department, University School of Music, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Ruth Pitcher 


ASSISTANT TO Mr. Sitper, UNaverstry ScHoot GF Music, 
‘LINcOLN,’ Ngs. 

GRADUATE PROGRAM. 
Preludium, op. to, No. f.,..MacDowell 
Andantino and. Allegretto, 

op. to, Né. 3 MacDowell 

Presto; op. 10, No. 2.......MacDowell 
PUNE 5 6 co 0s ings Bunch p+ Grieg 
Dance-Caprice i 
Butterfly 
Br BOCAS ov av's cud ihe copa el Ras 
Concerto, F tinor............«.Chopin 

(Orchestral parts on second piano, 

Mr. Silber.) 


POST-GRADUATE PROGRAM, 
Engjish Suite,>A ,minor,,..,.....Bach 
Papillons : ‘ 

Ecd@ssaises .../,. 
Waltz, op. 64, No. 3..2...-+++ Pe PPrrree Tt cit iia Pee 
Prelude, No, 19....++deeveeee cin (0 ¢0dhetanse 00 000s eceianes 


RUTH PILCHER, 


Au bord d’une Source’ ......:00 cece cee eree cece vere ee 
Scherzo, E flat minor......+.sbeeeeeeerees ote ed deeeas’ 5a eee 


Mrs. Btta Bickert Andrews 
Direcror Piano DEPARTMENT 
Unton CoLiece, CoLLEece 
View, Nes. 
GRADUATE PROGRAM. 


Sonata, F minor 

Nocturne, op. i5, No. 2 

Etude, op. 25, No. 9 

Scherzo, B minor...........+++ Chopin 
Concerto, A minor Schumann 


MRS. ANDREWS. 


Oscar Schaviand 


DIRECTOR OF THE PIANO DEPARTMENT oF FREMONT CaL- 
LEGE CONSERVATORY OF Music, Fremont, NEB. 


GRADUATE PROGRAM. 


Symphonic variation on a Norse theme for two pianos...... Kronke 
(Second piano, Mr. Silber.) 


Study, The Wind 
Arabesques on The Blue Danube Waltz........Strauss-Schulz-Evler 
Sonata Eroica MacDowell 


Hilda Chowins 


Private INstRuCTOR, LINCOLN AND 
HAvVELocK, 


POST-GRADUATE PROGRAM, 
Sonata, F sharp minor... ....Schumann 
Six intermezzos ............ Schumann 
Concerto, A minor...........Schumann 

(Orchestral parts on second piano, 


Mr. Silber.) 


HILDA CHOWINS, 


Lilah Kincaid 


DrreEctoR OF THE PIANO DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE NORMAL 
ScHooL, SPRINGFIELD, S. D. 


GRADUATE PROGRAM. 
Sonata, B flat. Schubert 


On Wings of Song, 
Mendelssohn-Liszt 


Hark! Hark, the Lark, 


Bird Sermon 

So‘ree de Vienne No. 6, 
Schubert-Liszt 

Concerto, D minor..Mendelssohn 


POST-GRADUATE PROGRAM 
Chromatic fantasia and fugue, 
Bach 
Fantasia, C major....Schumann 
Polonaise, op. 26, No. 1..Chopin 
Nocturne, op. 27, No. 1..Chopin 


Fantasia, F minor....... Chopin LILAH KINCAID. 





Kiizdé Pupil Shows Marked Talent 


An unusually interesting pupils’ recital was that given 
by Willard Osborne, violinist, in the hall of the New York 
Institute of Music, New York, on Friday evening, April 
7. Young Mr. Osborne, whose appearance calls to mind 
another American violinist, Albert Spalding, is gifted with 
unusual talents, which he is developing under the excel- 
lent guidance and personal direction of Victor Kiizdé. 
His program opened with the eighth sonata by Mozart, 


which served as an excellent introduction to Lalo’s Span- 
ish symphony, which, followed. This youth brings to his 
work a seriousness of purpose and a perseverance which 
speak well for his past training and promise even greater 
things for the future. , 

His third group consisted of Kramer’s “In Elizabethan 
Days,” “Country Dance” of Kiizd6, “Spinning Song” 
(Lotto), “Ballet Air” (Gluck) and Saenger’s “Caprice 
Espagnole.” Particular interest was manifested in the 
Kiizdé composition, which is written in the vigorous and 


wholesome rhythm which marks the dancing of peasants. 


The composer, who was at the piano throughout the even- 
ing. was compelled to bow in response to the persistent 
applause, which at length resulted in a repetition. Tech- 
nically Mr. Osborne did remarkable work in the “Spin- 
ning Song” of Lotto, and his playing of the Gluck air 
was exquisite. The Rubinstein “Romance,” transcribed 
by Wieniawski, and “Polonaise” of Laub completed his 
program numbers. 

There was a large and very enthusiastic audience pres- 
ent, which gave him a cordial reception and rewarded his 
efforts with enthusiastic applause. 
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MAMMOTH OPEN-AIR PRODUCTION OF = 
“SIEGFRIED” AND “DIE WALKURE” 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, F. C. Coppicus and S, Kronberg Complete Arrange- 
ments for Novel Performances in Several Large Cities 











S. Kronberg returned to Boston this week from an ex- 
tensive Western trip, during the course of which he com- 
pleted arrangements for several large open-air productions 
this summer of “Siegfried” and “Die Walkiire.” Mr. 
Kronberg is associated in this undertaking with F. C. 
Coppicus and the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. The per- 
formances already booked are as follows: 

June 5, New Haven, “Die Walkiire.” 

June 8, Pittsburgh, “Siegfried.”’ 

June 10, Cincinnati, “Siegfried.” 

June 12, Kansas City (or Minneapolis), “Siegfried.” 

June 15, Chicago, “Siegfried.” 

June 17, Indianapolis, “Siegfried.” 

June 19, Cincinnati, “Siegfried.” 

June 22, Cleveland, “Siegfried.” 

Performances in several other large cities are pending, 
including one in Philadel; hia. 

These performances will-be along the same line as the 
production of “Siegfried” at the Harvard Stadium last 
season, when the attendance was more than 23,000 and the 
receipts over $50,000. 

The performances as announced for this season will be 
conducted by Arthur Bodansky, German conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. The orchestra will be the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, augmented to over one 
hundred players. The casts will be as follows: 


ITALIAN COLORATURA’S TRIUMPHS 


Amelita Galli-Curcl Ovated as Operatic and Concert Artist 
at Havana 


Amelita Galli-Curci, the distinguished Italian coloratura 
soprano, has won triumph after triumph with the Brascali 








AMELITA GALLI-CURCI, 


Renowned Italian soprano, in “Traviata.” 


Opera Company at Havana, where she sang in “Lucia,” 
“Traviata,” “Sonnambula,” “Rigoletto” and “Puritani.” 
She is without doubt one of the most striking artists on the 
Italian opera stage. Aside from being a splendid singer, 
she is a fine concert pianist, laureate in Italian literature, 


“DIE WALKURE.” 


WIS cise ciceisd oe eekg Wins 0 btacetc ee akaneeene Mme. Gadski 
ONE 6 Vn vk He chbca buss i'tan sadeledukesnteebeerenend Melanie Kurt 
PRN i daibicss CREB A wee 6g0us «noes es uty tue eveannees Schumann-Heink 
NE Ar) Kau c Ratheeks va 8h KOR GS s dec-ddackaecbuns Johannes Sembach 
WO has 00 ocd. cas uy. ce kas sce wa eee de eextareueabunn Clarence Whitehill 
ins cabeie bis OR asers Fares cavbkaaasabscabieonea Carl Braun 
Walkiires: Sparkes, Van Dyke, Curtis, Fornia, Mulford, Heinrich, 


Mattfeld and "Robeson, 
“SIEGFRIED.” 


PR IIOE, i'n vv bvvbcncsan Cusies ctenc cékestacbandadd Gadski and Kurt 
WORNOMNEEEE ins vnknceivsbesebarktecadc bicep eenebos Hempel and Gluck 
IE indi wiec Vevicanesnietecbskcchukuntneechasduawe Schumann-Heink 
PN ba. 5 be sachin d'b.s dy sans ving) 6a) aie k bcs ahd Cokeence: Whitehill 
PO i vina's A Gdsera ben ehevk Ce aes din .nbbreine ci benunes Albert Reiss 
RINE 4h 5 dapba toa nenchaeAS0-beceda akauadstbens centsadee Otto Goritz 
PN dec not vixirbhs i cek eins sch ou Ons oe ded o Gnawa shea Carl Braun 


In line with these performances will be the mammoth 
production of “Elijah” at Braves Field, Boston, on May 


28. For this the cast is as follows: 

NO. os oNvi ho ke bok eos cal ne Shenthedtdababdeteebncatedess Whitehill 
SME OM i dia dc 0 1 a pee hec bdko doWadudd peed bUe cer sune adds Hempel 
Ca ap oicd «bbe bcp nes » Ewewewinn cba duess skeen untanabene Sembach 
TREN i ak fe kc dRiisc cobs eUR i canecdd caatec¥Os Schumann-Heink 


FOS VOR 3 Se ieee ci ev eek ees Shcnceeies cess c Kian wetine 
The: QUOD » cd ieviciccctr vice centibeeriaeeuerets Elvira Leveroni 


There will be a chorus of 1,200 and an orchestra of 165 
under the direction of Walter Damrosch. 





and knows fluently English, German, French and Spanish, 
singing and speaking all of them. The last evening of the 
season at Havana she appeared in an entr’acte of the 
opera as a concert artist. Accompanying herself on the 
piano she sang Italian, English, French and Spanish com- 
positions, arousing a real ovation. Mme. Galli-Curci’s 
singing has aroused the greatest enthusiasm in the most 
important theatres of Europe and South America—La 
Scala of Milan, Costanzi of Rome, San Carlo of Naples, 
Reale of Madrid, Liceo of Barcelona, the Teatro Colon of 
Buenos Ayres (where she sang “Lucia” with Caruso and 
the “Barber,” “Hamlet” and “Rigoletto” with Titta Ruffo), 
at Petrograd, Ostende, Montevideo, Rio Janeiro, and in 
many other leading theatres. 

The papers of Madrid were the first to proclaim her the 
premier among premiers and to compare her to Patti, 
both for the quality of her voice and the aristocracy of 
her art. Later both the public and critics unanimously 
confirmed this opinion and recognized her as one of the 
most finished artists of the day. It is probable that before 
long she will be heard in the United States. Her appear- 
ance is looked forward to eagerly and will be an event of 
genuine importance. 


Meta Reddisch Showered with Applause and Gifts 





San Domingo, March 28, 1916. 

Meta Reddisch, the American soprano, whose triumphal 
tour of the cities of the West Indies is affording the public 
here a veritable “festa d’arte,” sailed from this port today 
with the other members of the Italian Grand Opera Com- 
pany supporting her. The prima donna while in this city 
was accorded a reception worthy a diva. Upon her arrival 
she received a serenade from a military band, and her 
apartment in the Hotel Francaise was a bower of roses. 
The soprano and her brother, Claude Reddisch, were also 
entertained by the president of the republic, Don Juan 
Isidro Jimenez, at his country place, just outside the capi- 
tal. For every performance of the artist, the Teatro Colon 
was completely sold out. At her “addio” Miss Reddisch 
was heard in the first act of “La Traviata,” the third act 
of “Lucia di Lammermoor,” the first act of the “Barber 
of Seville” and in the Strauss waltz, “Voci di Primavera.” 
The greatest enthusiasm reigned throughout the evening 
and at the close of the performance the gifted singer was 
fairly showered with gifts, among them being gold medals, 
a diamond brooch from the management of the theatre, 
and a beautiful gold watch from Silingardi, the impresario, 
while there were flowers in abundance. The company is 
now en route to Porto Rico, Caracas and Central American 


points. 


ADOLF DAHM-PETERSEN 


mag pe himeelf with the Vocal 
ween a Music — in ao lar 
city, beginning Season 1916-17 fi 


Address: Cable Hall, Birmingham, Ala. 


CARL BEUTEL 


Pianist—Composer 


Care of Musical Courier, 615 Orchestra Hall Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


MAXWELL 


Director Newcomb School of Music 
New Orleans, La. 


H. H. BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER 
Prepares pupils for Philipp, Paris 


KATHARINE BELLAMANN 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women, Columbia, South Carolina 























LEON 
RYDER 











NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


~ 


Conductor of the 


People’s Philharmonic Orchestra 
San Francisco, Calif. 


COKTESE 


: Harpist 





MEMPHIS - TENN. 


HENRY BERNARD WOOTSON DAVIS- 


MURTAGH 


Organist Soprano 





DENVER, COLO. 


VON STEIN ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC 


“The Pacific Coast’s Great Conservatory of Music” 
826-828 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 














Unexcelled tuition and study advantages 
for the serious student of music 





Special Summer Normal Course fer Teachers 














BASS--BARITONE 
RECITALS 


In English, German. French, Italian, Norwegien 


561 West 143rd SL, ,,i;'7s,, New York City, N. ¥. 


2970 Audubon 














BISPHA 


44 West 44th St. New York 
R. E. pF cae 1451 Broadway 
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“AMA. 6 GRIFFITH 


Teacher of PLORENCE MACBETE, | Prime pense Denne Colesetura, and 


prom 
218 WEST fen ST... NEW vou Cr a ne! Schuyler 8537 


SOPHIA KASSMIR 


PRIMA PONNA so RANO ‘a—Concert—Recital 


Management: 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
1 & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York 





Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 





M ¢: Be 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


-—_— TENOR _ 
Akron - ~ Ohio 
Management: THE WOLFSOBN MUSICAL BUREAU 


FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC. 
Available for Universities, Schools, Teachers’ Associations, etc. 
Address, Devoe-Detroit M'g’t, 933 Dime Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Se 


Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1451 Broadway, New York 


<< DUNLAP 


cena TRALTO, 
Western Representative Iris Baw a Bidg., 
Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1461 Broadway, New York 


eG UPTNIN 


Studio: Su te 315 Queen Theatre Bidg. Houston, Texas 
Management: HARRY DUNBAR, 1011 Cable Bidg.. Chicago 
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MAUDE FAY’S NEW YORK RECITAL 
DELIGHTS CRITICAL AUDIENCE 


*“*She Made a Distinctly Agreeable Impression,’ the 
Consensus of Press Opinion 











After two postponements, due to an attack of bron- 
chitis, Maude Fay gave her first New York recital on Sat- 
urday afternoon, April 1. The following criticisms are re- 
printed from the New York papers: 

MISS FAY MAKES GOOD IMPRESSION. 


San Francisco Soprano Wio Won Favor tn Municy Gives 
Recita, Here, 


DIFFICULT ARIOSO SUNG, 


auf Naxos,” by Strauss, Presented for First Time in 
America. 


“Ariadne 


After two enforced postponements of her recital, Maude Fay, the 
tall, stately and ingratiating San Francisco soprano, who has won 
so much favor in Mun‘ch, finally managed to carry out her promise 
to the public Saturday afternoon in Aeolian Hall. She made a dis- 
t-netly agreeab'e impression. The two “aria antiche”’ on her pro- 
gram—Marcello’s “Quella filamma” and Pergolesi’s “Se tu m’ami’”’ 

Miss Fay sang with sentiment and charm. To Berlioz’s ‘Ab- 
sence” and Sibella’s “O Bocca Dolorosa,” she brought considerable 
intens'ty of feeling and fervor. As for Ariadne’s impressive arioso 
from Strauss’ last opera, which she began at a point in the score 
before the line “Es gibt ein Reich,” she sang it with a vehemence 
of expression that did not fail of its effect, and employed gestures 
at times to emphasize her interpretation of the music. In response 
to the enthusiastic plaudits of her listeners, she then repeated the 
last four lines, “Du wirst mich befreien.””. And they were well 
worth hearing again.""—-New York Press, April 3, 1916. 


: = 
Maude Fay is an American singer who has won success in Ger- 
man opera houses, especially in Munich, where she has had important 


parts in the Royal Opera, Miss Fay’s voice is a dramatic soprano ' 
in its general ch . ing power and an excellent natural 
quality. Her temperament is distinctly dramatic. One of the most 
striking numbers of her program was an air from Richard Strauss’ 
recent opera, “Ariadne auf Naxos,” an air that she had presum- 
ably sung in performances of the opera,”—-New York Times, April 
2, 1916, 





MISS FAY SINGS A NOVELTY. 


Air rrom Ricnarp Strauss’ “ARiapne aur Naxos’? Wins APPLAUSE, 

After ‘various postponements due to illness, Maude Fay, American 
soprano, from the Munich Royal Opera, gave a song recital at 
Aeolian Hall, yesterday afternoon. Her voice was full and round 
and had dramatic qualities. Miss Fay was at her best in a song, 
“O Bocca Dolorosa,’ by Gabriele S'bella, and in Pergolese’s “Se 
Miss Fay looked handsome and won her large audi- 
April 2, 1916. 


tu m’ami.” 
ence.—New York Herald, 


MAUDE FAY SINGS. 
WarMLy Gkeerep sy Larce Aupience at ABOLIAN HALL, 

Maude Fay, who recently appeared as Sieglinde at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, gave a song recital yesterday afternoon at 
Aeolian Hall, Miss Fay’s audience was large and enthusiastic. Her 
voice is naturally a fine one, Always she displayed intelligence, 
taste and a gracious manner, An interesting item on her program 
was an air from Richard Strauss’ ‘Ariadne auf Naxos,” which Miss 
Fay was giving for the first time in America. She sang it with 
considerable effect.—New York Tribune, April 2, 1916. 


After two postponements, Maude Fay, the California soprano, gave 
her song recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. Miss Fay 
has been for several years a leading member of the Royal Opera 
House in Munich, and her New York debut was awaited with keen 
interest. Yesterday she made a good impression. Her program 
reflected credit on her taste and knowledge of attractive numbers. 
Her interpretation of the aria from Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos” 
was interesting and disclosed both her musical and dramatic equip- 
ment with greater attractiveness.”—-New York American, April 2, 
1916, 





Gosnell to Sing “Elijah” 


Vivian Gosnell, baritone, has just been engaged to sing 
the part of Elijah in the oratorio of that name, April 20, at 


VIVIAN GOSNELL. 


the Tulane Theatre, New Orleans, La., under the auspices 
of the University of Louisiana. 





Three Important Allan Engagements 


Hugh Allan was the baritone soloist in a recital of songs 
by the composers, Marshall Kernochan and Reginald Sweet, 
at the MacDowell Club, New York City, March 5. Mr. 
Allan was heard with great pleasure at that time in “Art 
Thou Abroad?” “Beautiful Is Thy Wristlet,” “In the Deep 
Shadows,” and “On Many an Idle Day,” poems by Tagore 
and music by Sweet; “Lilacs,” “Smuggler’s Song,” “A 
Serenade at the Villa,” “We Two Together,” Kernochan. 

At the second private concert of the Mundell Choral 
Club, held in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Bossert, 
Brooklyn, Wednesday evening, April 5, Mr. Allan also con- 
tributed two groups of much appreciated solos as follows: 
“Aria Fresca,” “Surdate,” “Canta la Luna,” Nardella; 
“Memento,” Tirindelli; “Schelmen Liedchen,” Max 
Reger ; “Requiescat,” Cadman, 

On April 14 Mr. Allan is to sing at the Canadian So- 
ciety concert, Carnegie Hall, New York, given under the 
patronage of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. 





Harrisburg Choral Society, May 12 
Much has been said in the past about the Harrisburg 
Choral Society and its excellent work at the annual spring 
concerts, and now another day of pleasure is anticipated, 


that of Friday, May 12. Upon that day this society will be 
heard in Coleridge-Taylor’s “Atonement,” under the lead- 
ership of Dr. J. Fred. Wolle, of Bethlehem, Pa. The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, with the soloists, Mae Ebrey Hotz, so- 
prano; Henry Hotz, bass, and Earl Marshall, tenor, give a 
concert on the afternoon of the 12th, and both orchestra 
and soloists have been engaged to assist at the evening 
performance of the Choral Society. 





ALBANY NOTES 


Albany, N. Y., April 1, 

Paderewski performed a well arranged piano program 
at Harmanus Bleecker Hall recently. Mme. Paderewski 
sold Polish dolls for the benefit of the Polish war sufferers. 

A big assembly greeted St. Peter’s full vested choir when 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was sung, with Grace Kerns and 
Rose Bryant as assisting artists. Dr. Frank Sill Rogers 
was at the organ. 

On Friday evening, April 21 (Good Friday) the Vin- 
centian Chorus of St. Vincent de Paul’s Church, George 
Yates Myers directing, will sing the “Seven Last Words” 
(Dubois) and excerpts from the Rossini “Stabat Mater.” 

Helen Jeffery, of New York and Albany, is in town for 
a few days with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. S. G. Jeffery. 
Miss Jeffery will play the violin solos at the Fine Arts 
School pageant here the middle of the month. 

Laura Ritzman-Van Nouhuys, a member of the double 
quartet at Temple Beth Emeth, has obtained a leave of 
absence and gone to Detroit for an extended stay. Mabel 
L. van Olinda Smith is substituting for her. E. V. W. 


1916. 





De Sales’ Pupil Wins Success 
—— 

tunis Mansfield, soprano, niece of United States Senator 
Reed, of Kansas City, Mo., gave an interesting recital pro- 
gram at the thirtieth anniversary luncheon of the Society 
for Political Study, which took place at the Hotel Astor 
March 28. Miss Mansfield’s program included numbers by 
Mrs. Beach, Cyril Scott, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Faure, all 
of them excellently sung, winning long, hearty and well 
deserved applause for the artist. Helen Desmond was a 
satisfactory accompanist. 





Mr. and Mrs. Di Primo Delights Porto Ricans 


Zanco di Primo, the operatic tenor, with -his wife, an 
accomplished pianist, has had much success in a series of 
recitals which they have been giving in San Juan, Porto 
Rico. Recitals of the high character presented by Mr. and 
Mrs, Zanco di Primo are a treat on our island possessions 
and one thoroughly appreciated by the inhabitants. 





A Schirmer Announcement 


G. Schirmer, Inc., announce that Nicholas de Vore is no 
longer associated with them. 
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Philadelphia to Have Another Opportunity 
to Hear David Bispham This Season 





Among the busy singers of this season is David 
Bispham, whose appearances will continue well into May, 
when he takes part in the celebration to be given in 
Shakespeare’s honor at Philadelphia. 

On March 14 Mr. Bispham took a prominent part in the 
testimon‘al given at the Century Theatre, New York, to 
William Winter, the celebrated poet and dramatic critic. 
On that occasion the noted baritone rendered Shake- 
speare’s “Seven Ages of Man,” which has been set to 
music by Henry Holden Huss. He was accompanied by 
an orchestra conducted by Victor Herbert, the composer. 
Following this selection, which was warmly applauded, 
Mr. Bispham gave the ever delightful morceau from 
Verdi’s “Falstaff,” which has become particularly identi- 
fied in this country with this singer because of the fre- 
quency with which it has appeared on his programs. It 
is probably not generally known to operagoers in America 
that Mr, Bispham was closely identified with the role of 
Falstaff abroad. He was chosen as the successor of Vic- 
tor Maurel, who created the role, when that singer came 
to New York to sing it at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Mr. Bispham continued with the original company at 
Milan, singing this arduous role over twenty times dur-~ 
ing one season with unvarying success. 

At the Shakespearean fete given by the MacDowell Club 
of New York recently, Mr. Bispham delighted a large 
audience with his impersonation of Falstaff. The ac- 
companying picture shows him in the character of the 
Fat Knight, and a very jovial looking individual he is, 

Mr. Bispham has been continuing his success with his 
delightful program of “Songs in Lighter Vein.” A capac- 





° DAVID BISPHAM AS FALSTAFF. 


ity audience at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on March 
25 and an appearance at the City Club of New York the 
previous evening, when 300 people were turned away, tes- 
tify to his popularity. Mr. Bispham’s splendid voice and 
his long experience in oratorio, recital, drama and grand 
opera make him an artist who has few equals before 
the public. 





Lucille Stevenson Praise 

Cleveland, Denver and Des Moines listen with pleasure 
to Lucille Stevenson, soprano, according to the following 
press excerpts from those cities: 

The soprano solos were sung by Lucille, Stevenson, who has ap- 
peared in Harmonic Club concerts on several previous occasions and 
won marked favor. Miss Stevenson was also warmly and deservedly 
applauded in yesterday’s concert. ‘‘With Verdure Clad” was capitally 
done, and “On Mighty Pens” was a charming bit of vocalism.— 
Cleveland (Ohio) Plain-Dealer, February 28, 1916. 





Miss Stevenson, soprano, whose voice is of delightful lyric purity, 
sang her solos with much artistic finish and vocal effect.—Cleveland 
Press, February 28, 1916. 


No artists have ever received a warmer welcome or more enthusi- 
astic appreciation than greeted Elman at the Coliseum last evening, 
when he and Lucille Stevenson appeared in the Municipal Music 
Course. 

Lucille Stevenson, the concert soprano, is a favorite with Des 
Moines people, and they evinced their admiration of her powers of 





A STRIKING JOHN McCORMACK WINDOW DISPLAY AT LIMA, OHIO. 


The Irish tenor sang at Lima on March 9, and the above illustration shows how F. E. Harmon, a music dealer, honored 
the occasion. 





songs by unm’stakable marks of approval. Miss Stevenson’s pro- 
gram harmonized admirably with the tenor of Mr, Elman’s numbers. 
Her dramatic power was shown in two particularly noteworthy songs, 
“The Cry of Rachel,” by Salter, and “The Stormy Evening,’’ Homer. 

Register Leader, March 14, 1916, 

Lucille Stevenson, the Chicago soprano, in whom Des Moines has 
a proprietary interest in view of her former residence here, was 
given a cordial greeting. She has a gracious stage presence and a 
voice distinguished by clear, pure tone and perfect enunciat’on 
The Des Moines (Ia.) Capital, March 14, 1916. 

Lucille Stevenson, whose ability as an oratorio singer has brougt 
her national repute, sustained her fame in the most substantial man 
ner, There is something so confident and certain in the attitude of 
Miss Stevenson toward her work that it was a p‘easure just to sit 
back and listen. This ability to insure confidence in one’s auditors 
is not given to all singers, and in the case of Miss Stevenson it ‘s 
coupled with a vo'ce at once sweet and powerful, of the clear, ring- 
ing soprano type, with an extraordinary amount of resonance.—The 
Rocky Mountain News, Denver, Col., March 24, 1916. 





Max Heinrich’s New York Press Encomiums 


Max Heinrich, the well known Lieder singer, who gave 
a recital on Tuesday afternoon, March 28, at the Princess 
Theatre, New York, received the following flattering 
notices from the metropolitan press: 


Max Heinrich, who for many years maintained his title as one of 
the most accomplished of Leder singers, gave a concert in the 
Princess Theatre yesterday afternoon. . . . 

Mr. Heinrich sang only three songs for which, as he has so often 
done before, he played the accompaniments himself. Schubert's ‘Die 
Taubenpost,”” Schumann’s “Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn” and 
“Gruppe aus dem Tartarus.” There were in his performance the 
genial spirit, the understanding, the underlying expression aimed at 
in these songs; there was the clear-cut German diction. Mr. Hen 
rich’s listeners signified to him they understood and enjoyed these 
things. The last part of the program was devoted to Richard Strauss’ 
“melodrama” music for Tennyson’s poem of “Enoch Arden,” played 
upon the piano to the spoken recitation of the lines, Mr. Heinrich 
read: it intelligently and effectively—New York Times, March 29, 
1916. 

Max Heinrich has not for some time appeared in recital, as he 
once did so frequently. His name is a famous one in the realm of 
song interpretation, and many of the singers of today could learn 
secrets of interpretation from him.—New York Evening Post, March 
29, 1916. 





Max Heinrich, singer, pianist and reader, displayed all of his 
talents yesterday afternoon in a recital at the Princess Theatre. 
Seated at the piano, he sang three songs, Schubert’s “Die Tauben- 
post” and “Gruppe aus dem Tartarus” and Schumann’s “Der Knabe 
mit dem Wunderhorn.” .. . 

So skillfully did he use it (his voice) and so simply and directly 
did he interpret his numbers that only admiration could result. 
His accompaniments were as good as his singing.—New York Her- 
ald, March 29, 1916. 





If anyone who hears and see Max Heinrich recite Tennyson's 
“Enoch Arden,” with the incidental piano accompaniment provided 
by Richard Strauss, remains unmoved he must be heartless or abso- 
lutely lacking in aesthetic sensibility, 

Happily, few such persons were observed in the gathering of men 
and women that listened so« eagerly yesterday afternoon in the 
Princess Theatre to the veteran baritone’s ringing voice and watched 
so intently the varying expression of his fact. And not once 
in the course of his recital did he reach out for effects, not once 
did he inject into his voice or his gestures the slightest flavor of 
banality. What he accomplished can only be described as consum- 
mate interpretative art—art such as exceedingly few singers or actors 
now before the public can approximate. 

One marveled yesterday at the art of this great singer, great actor, 
great interpreter. One observed with ever growing wonder and en- 


thus'asm his sense of proportion, his unerring taste, his intellectual 
penetration and grasp-—in short, all those qualities which enable him 
to discover and reproduce, with never a shade of exaggeration, not 


only the right pitch of voice, the right vocal inflection and modu 
lation, the right rate of progress and the right rhythm, but also the 
right facial expression, the right pose, the right gesture. Yet ane 


felt it was not only his intellectual and technical mastery, but the 
power of his personality and his magnetism that so spellbound his 
auditors.—New York Press, March a9, 1916 

Max Heinrich gave a recital in the Princess Theatre yesterday 
afternoon of a sort to delight the souls of the many reviewers of 
musical doing in New York. He sang three songs in his own man 
ner, no less admirable than it is familiar and old, playing his own 
accompaniments. 

Had there been a dozen there would only have been four times 
as many opportunities to recognize how inte-ligence and art com 
bined can make the song classics fascinating New York 
Tr.bune, March 29, 1916. 


Roa Eaton Continues Successful in Naples 





Among the American singers at present in Italy is Roa 
Eaton, soprano, whose lovely voice and excellent histrionic 
ability are winning for her the praise of the press. The 
appended notices from the newspapers of Naples serve 
to show in what manner the city regards Miss Eaton: 

Brilliant was the inaugurat on of the lyric season at the Bellini 
The two performances were crowded and many people were obliged 
to go away because there were no seats, Excellent performances 
of “Rigoletto.” 

Roa Eaton revealed herself to be a very finished artist, with a 
beautiful and exquisite voice, elegant histrionic grace and sweetness 
of personality, With her happy debut among us has efficaciqusly 
confirmed the good reports which preceded her appearance. She 
was obl'ged to give many encores.—I!l Giorno, Nap'es, Italy 

Roa Eaton's singing was received with enthusiasm. The young 
artist has obtained in reality a triumphant success in “Rigoletto.” 
She has shown herself to be a finished singer, destined for a bril 
liant future, because of her fresh and beautiful vo'ce, the excellent 
discipline of her singing, the sureness of her high notes, and the 
grace and passion of her acting.—Naples (Italy) Sei and Ventidue 


Bellini Theatre was filled yesterday and the success of “Kigeletto” 
was confirmed in the praise worthy and accurate execution of Roa 
Eaton, who made a delightful Gilda, Her voice has freshness and 
agility, and her acting is excellent and intelligent.—Naples (Italy) 
Il Mattino, 


It is pleasing to us to point out in a most particular manner the 
success of Roa Eaton, as this regards a very young artist at the 
beginning of her career, and one who is already engaged at. the 
Costanzi’s at Rome, where she will go as soon as she has terminated 
her engagement at the Bellini. Yesterday this most excellent artist 
was an admirable Gilda in “Rigoletto,” by reason af her fresh and 
beautiful voice, the agility of her singing and the confidence of her 
acting. She was heartily applauded and had to repeat the ‘‘Caro 
Nome.”—Naples (Italy) I! Mattino. 


Carrie Bridewell Entertains 


On Thursday evening, April 6, Carrie Bridewell was the 
hostess at a charming informal musicale, given at her de- 
lightful New York residence. Among those present were 
Mrs. Emil Boas, Alberto Bimboni, Mary Jordan, John 
Palmer, Charles Safford, May McDermott, Frank la Forge, 
A. V. Frost and others prominent in the musical world. 
Mme. Bridewell long ere this has proved herself an ideal 
hostess and invitations to these delightful affairs are 
eagerly welcomed. 
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LINDSBORG, KAN., MAKING FINAL PREPAR- 
ATIONS FOR ANNUAL “MESSIAH” FESTIVAL 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Big Choruses, Bethany 
Symphony Orchestra and Prominent Soloists Will 
Participate in Gala Performances 


+ il NT 


Lindsborg is making its final preparations for its annual 
Messiah’ 
worthy in the history of Bethany College and will take 
place during the week of April 16 to 23 inclusive. Orders 
are coming in fast for seat reservations from Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Texas, as well as the usual quota 
A special train will be run from Kansas 
Schumann- 


festival, which promises to be the most note- 


from Kansas 
City, Mo., a distance of 225 miles, for the 
Heink recital and “The Messiah” performance on Palm 
Lindsborg offers unusual advantages for music 
at a nominal 


Sunday 
lovers who desire to hear the best in music 


JAMES HARROD, RUTH 


Tenor Soprano 


SOME OF THE 


cost and the added advantage of having a week's recrea- 
tion 

Ihe season tickets sell for $6, which includes the Schu- 
mann-Heink recital on Palm Sunday and the concert of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, on Easter Sunday. In addition to these the 
ticket holder has the privilege of attending three perform- 
ances of “The Messiah,” sung by a chorus of 600 voices 
and accompanied by the Bethany Symphony Orchestra of 
forty Also recitals by Elizabeth Parks, soprano, 
and James Harrod, tenor, both of New York, and by the 
Concerts 


pieces 


various members of the conservatory faculty. 


TOWNSEND, 


will be given by the Bethany Symphony Orchestra, Beth- 
any Band, Musical Art Society, Male Chorus and Chil- 
Chorus of 250 The children’s chorus is 
unique. Every year it gives a concert during “Messiah 
Week,” and is looked upon as the recruiting chorus for 
the “Messiah” chorus. The success of the “Messiah” 
chorus in years to come depends to a great extent on this 
children’s chorus. Both the “Messiah” and children’s 
chorus are conducted by Hagbard Brase, who occupies the 
position of teacher of pipe organ and harmony at the con- 
Mr. Brase received his musical training at the 


dren’s voices, 


servatory. 


THEO KARLE, 


Tenor, 


Royal Conservatory of Stockholm, Sweden, and is a thor- 
ough musician and an able conductor. 

The conductor of the Bethany Symphony 
which furnishes the accompaniments for all “Messiah” per- 
formances, is Arthur Uhe, a violinist of unusual ability 
and an ambitious composer. He studied under Cesar 
Thomson at the Brussels Conservatory and won the first 
prize. His “Andante Pathetique” has recently been pub- 
lished by Breitkopf & Hartel. 

The soloists for “The Messiah” performances will be 
Elizabeth Parks, soprano; James Harrod, tenor, both of 
New York; Ada Pfitzner, contralto; David Soderquist, 


Orchestra, 


ELEANORE COCHRAN, 


basso, both of Bethany College. Mrs. Pfitzner has been a 
member of the Bremen and Kiel operas. Mr. Soderquist 
is a pupil of Oscar Seagle, teaches voice at Bethany, and 
is well equipped to sing the important bass solos. At “The 
Messiah” performance on Easter Sunday the solo quartet 
for the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Eleanore Coch- 
ran, soprano; Ruth Townsend, contralto; Theo Karle, 
tenor, and Royal Dadmun, bass, will sing the solos. The 
Musical Art Society, a chorus of fifty picked voices, under 
the direction of Walter Pfitzner, will sing Cherubini’s 
“Requiem” on Good Friday afternoon. 

The Lindsborg “Messiah” Festival has become known 
throughout the country, but of the serious work that is 
done in this small Kansas town in the cause of art through- 
out the year little is perhaps known outside of the State. 
Of the sister arts, painting receives the most considera- 
tion. At least two art exhibits are held each year. For 
these a fine collection of paintings and etchings of famous 
artists are secured and the people of Lindsborg never fail 
to attend these exhibits. Birger Sandzen, an artist who is 
fast building up a national reputation, is connected with 
Bethany College and is responsible for the interest created 
for art in this community. 

The influence of the work done at Lindsborg is felt 
throughout the State. Music students of the conservatory 
go home and it is not long until one hears of a festival 


ELIZABETH PARKS, 


Soprano. Contralto. 


SOLOISTS WHO WILL APPEAR AT LINDSBORG ANNUAL “MESSIAH” FESTIVAL. 


being arranged, a new choral society being organized in 
different parts of the State. What a tremendous influ- 
ence in creating a deeper interest for music and the sister 
arts would be felt if each State in the Union would have 
its Lindsborg? E. A, H. 


GADSDEN, ALA.—The program for the season’s sixth 
sacred concert in the First Presbyterian Church included 
organ numbers by Mrs. Forney Hughes and John T. 
Cathey, assisted by Elizabeth Roberts, of Anniston, Miss 
Roberts’ selections were from works of Gounod, Gaul, 
Coener and McFadyen. 


“THE MESSIAH” CHORUS AND BETHANY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


With Hagbard Brase at the conductor’s stand. 
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THE  LINDSBORG 
AUDITORIUM, 
WHERE ALL CON 
CERTS OF THE 
FESTIVAL ARE 
GIVEN. 

This picture shows the crowds en 
tering the auditorium for the 


Gadski recital last year 


(See story on page ro.) 





Paulo Gruppe to Make Extensive 
American Tour Next Season 





“I am delighted at the prospect of making a concert 
tour here in America again,” remarked Paulo Gruppe dur- 
ing a recent interview with a Musica. Courier representa- 
tive, in an enthusiastic manner which left no doubt as to 
the veracity of his remark. His manager, R. E. Johnston, 
is booking an extensive tour for the gifted young Dutch 
cellist, and next season bears every indication of being a 
busy one for this artist. 

Mr. Gruppe, who is the son of Charles P. Gruppe, the cele- 
brated landscape painter, is widely known in this country, 
having appeared as soloist with various leading symphony 
orchestras. He was graduated from the cello department of 
the Royal Conservatory of Music at The Hague, at the age 
of thirteen, and has also studied under Casals and Malkin. 
Since making his last concert tour here, his art has broad- 
ened to a remarkable degree, and the excellent reports 
that have been received bear every indication that great 
things may be expected of him. 

To some, Mr. Gruppe is known as the “Man with the 
Wonderful Cello.” This is a Guarnerius, worth about 
$8,000. Something about the instrument and the romantic 
manner in which Mr. Gruppe obtained possession of it 
was told in a February issue of the Musicat Courter, Dur- 
ing his coming tour, this instrument will delight the ears 
of the musical public again. 

Among the recent engagements for this artist may be 
mentioned appearances as soloist with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra in St. Louis, Mo., and at Fort Worth, 
Tex. He also gave a recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, recently. At present Mr. Gruppe is spending his 
time studying in preparation for his concert appearances. 





Spalding and Del Vallé Charm 
Connecticut Music Lovers 
Cae Main Street, } 
Willimantic, Conn., April 7, 1916. 


Albert Spalding, violinist, and Loretta Del Vallé, color- 
atura soprano, gave the music lovers of this city and sur- 
rounding country a musical feast last night that will live 
long in their memories. 

Mr. Spalding has been heard here before, but it was 
the first time that we have had the pleasure—which has 


heretofore been denied us, of hearing such a remarkable 
singer as Loretta Del Vallée. A large delegation came ail 
the way from Norwich, and many other parties from sur- 
rounding towns drove in by automobile for a distance of 
twenty-five miles. Mr. Spalding chose for his program 
many of the lighter and more popular numbers which im- 
mediately caught the fancy of his audience, and he was 
compelled to respond to encores after each group, which 
he did with much generosity, contributing three numbers 
after the close of the program. 

Loretta Del Vallé was a delight. Never before have we 
heard such wonderful singing in this city. Her opening 








ARTHUR UHE, HAGBARD BRASE, 
Conductor of the Bethany Conductor of “The Messiah”’ 
Symphony Orchestra. Chorus. 
(See story on page 10.) 





number was an aria from “Traviata,” which she sang with 
exquisite dash and finish, receiving for her efforts an ova- 
tion of applause. A group of English songs, of widely 
varying styles and themes, made her still greater favorite, 
and when she sang “The Last Rose of Summer” as an 
encore, the audience still clamored for more. André Ben- 
oist accompanied both artists in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. W. V. Martin. 


What Washington Thinks of Frances Alda 


No artist who has appeared in recital here this season has re 
ceived a more cordial and enthusiastic welcome than Frances Alda, 
prima donna soprano of the Metropolitan Opera ( ompany, wag given 
at her recital at the New National Theatre yesterday afternoon 
At times the applause, which throughout was of much volume and 


insistence assumed the climax of an ovation. Mme. Alda was in ex 
cellent voice. 

Mme, Alda’s voice is wonderfully beautiful and clear, with a sym 
pathetic sweetness throughout, but especially so in the upper regis 
ter. Her remarkable gift, combined with her execution, easily 


stamps her as one of the greatest sopranos of the day.—Washington 
Star, 

There is a very personal charm in the singing of Frances Alda, 
and so great was the accord between artist and audience at her long 
recital at the National Theatre yesterday afternoon that the en 
thusiasm of the latter caused Mme. Alda to say after the concert 
“It is a joy to sing for such an audience.” 

Mme; Alda has a voice of great beauty, whose richness is full of 
vital warmth and color, and whose shading holds nuances of the 
finest art. There is no single artifice in her singing. Her art is so 
finished it seems but an easy flow of true music, beautifully deliv 
ered, but simple in its directness, To this is added the charm of a 
beautiful woman whose gracious response to her reception led her 
to give eight extra numbers, though three of them were repetition 

Washington Times, 


New York Orchestral Society to Give Second 
Concert Conducted by Max Jacobs 

On Sunday evening, April 23, the New York Orchestral 
Society, Max Jacobs, conductor, will give its second popu 
lar symphony concert at the Brownsville Labor Lyceum 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The society of fifty musicians will have 
the assistance of David Hochstein, violinist, and Ethe 
Ganz, pianist, in presenting a program of Russian music 
Miss Ganz will play the piano concerto of Rubinstein, an 
Mr. Hochstein is scheduled to give the second violin con 
certo of Wieniawski. Orchestral numbers are the overture 
to Glinka’s “Life of the Czar,” the “Pathetique” symphony 
of Tschaikowsky, and two Caucasian sketches by Ippolitoff 
Iwanoff. If previous concerts of this organization are to 
be taken as a criterion, the affair is sure to be a decided 
success, 


LUVERNE, ALA.—Pupils of Mattie Pope and Ethel 
Knight, in a joint recital, showed their careful training in 
piano and expression. 





THE CHILDREN’S 
CHORUS GETTING 
READY FOR FU- 
TURE YEARS IN 
LINDSBORG., 


(See story on page ro.) 
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PHILIP SPOONER’S POPULARITY GROWS 


With Bach Appearance This American Tenor Is Being 
Received with Added Favor 


That Philip Spooner, the young American tenor, is a 
favorite musically and socially is evident from the engage- 
ments he has fulfilled within the past month or so with 
clubs and societies. Among these engagements may be 
mentioned New York appearances at the first Plaza Mu- 
Intime: the concert for the benefit of the Actors’ 
Fund Association, given at the Hotel Biltmore; with the 
Minerva Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, in a Shakespeare 
celebration; at the banquet of the University of Wisconsin 
Alumni Association, given at “Hotel Manhattan; twice at 
the spring festival of the MacDowell Club of New York, 
which presented a Shakespearean Fantasy, with the partici- 
pants in costume; at the Berkeley Lyceum, and at numer- 


sical 


ous private musicales 

At the Wisconsin University banquet, Mr. Spooner en- 
joyed the distinction of singing over the telephone to sev- 
eral points where similar banquets were being held, and 
as he is an alumnus of the institution, his singing was, of 
course, doubly appreciated. It was stated that the tones 
and diction were so clear and distinct that those as far 
away as San Francisco experienced no difficulty in hearing 


both words and music. The connection by telephone was 


made through the courtesy of several gentlemen who are 


Albert Mildenberg 


Dean Department of Music 
Meredith College 
Raleigh, N. C. 


LADA 






































“Of all the dancers admired by New York- 
ers, not excluding Pavlowa, Genee, Isadora 
Duncan or Maud Allan, this little American 
woman is the most original, the most interest- 
ing and the most fascinating.” —-MAX SMITH, 
in The New York Press 
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interested in the Bell Telephone Company and who were 
present on this occasion. 

At the Shakespearean Fantasy held by the MacDowell 
Club, Mr. Spooner appeared as a troubadour. The first 
evening he delighted his audience with the charming sere- 
nade from “Don Pasquale,” which was warmly applauded, 


PHILIP SPOONER 
As a troubadour at New York MacDowell Club’s Spring Festival. 


and at length encored. Still greater success was his the 
following evening, when he sang the “Siciliana,” from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” which he was obliged to repeat. 
The accompanying picture shows Mr. Spooner in the cos- 
tume he wore on this occasion. Those who had never seen 
him in costume and in a performance which required action 
were surprised and delighted at his histrionic ability. A 
number of prominent New York artists who were present 
declared that he looked the Italian youth to perfection. 

At the reception given by the Girls’ Co-operative Club 
to Mrs. H. H. Dey, president of the New York Woman's 
Press Club, and to Ella Wheeler Wilcox, at the Berkeley 
Lyceum, on Tuesday evening, April 4, Mr. Spooner sang 
“Memories of Ireland,” a song dedicated by permission to 
Sir Thomas Lipton, and never sung before in public. 

Persistent rumor is abroad that this young concert singer 
will be seen in another musical field next season. 





Ferdinand Carri’s Artist-Students’ Recital 


The violin recital by artist-students of Ferdinand Carri 
will take place on Saturday evening, April 22, at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, 

The program, which is a very interesting one, embraces 
compositions for the violin by Bach, Handel, Paganini, 
Ernst, Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, Sarasate, Bazzini, Hau- 
ser, Carri, Saenger and others. 

One of the features of the program will be Handel's 
“Largo” performed in unison by fifty of Mr, Carri’s 
pupils, with accompaniment of piano and organ. 





Another Pupil of Alois Trnka Plays 


—- 


At Rumford Hall, New York, on the evening of April 
1, Isabella Zimbler, an artist-pupil of Alois Trnka, assisted 
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by Matilda Zimbler, cellist, and Jose Tovar, pianist, gave 
an evening of much musical worth in a program that 
highly pleased the audience. 

Isabella Zimbler plays with a solid technical command 
and with true rhythmical conception, as does her sister 
Matilda, and both deserve credit to a goodly degree for 
a fine impression made that evening. 

Mr. Tovar acquitted himself in the manner of an artist 
of serious musical worth. 





Olga Carrara Enthusiastically 
Received at American Debut 


Olga Carrara, a young Italian soprano, made her initial 
appearance before an American audience on Tuesday even- 
ing, April 4, in Carnegie Hall, New York, at a concert for 
the benefit of Italian women widowed by the war, and un- 
der the auspices of His Excellency V. Macchi di Celere, 
Italian Ambassador. 

Mme. Carrara, who possesses a voice of much sweetness 
and charm, sang artistically four groups of Italian songs, 
i. ec, “Caro mio ben,” Giordani; “Non temere,” Grossi; 
“Quel laccio ch’ unito,” Grossi; “Danza-Danza,” Durante; 
“Un bel di’ vedremo,” from “Madame Butterfly,” Puccini; 
“Melodia,” Morpurgo; “M’ama non m’ama,” Mascagni; 
“Lasciami,” D’Annunzio-Tosti; “Nina-Nanna,” Morpurgo; 
“Vieni,” Denza; “Sogni e Centi,” Mazzone, and “Racconto,” 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mascagni. 

Mme. Carrara made an excellent impression at this, her 
first American, appearance and gives every promise of 
repeating her European successes in America. Prior to the 
outbreak of the war she appeared at Padua, Italy, in 
‘L’Amore dei Tre Re,” and at Madrid in the operas “Tosca” 
and “Bohéme.” 

Astolfo Pescia, formerly of Milan but now a resident 
of New York, under whom Mme .Carrara studied exclu- 
sively, accompanied with musicianly skill. 

The large and enthusiastic audience bestowed liberal ap- 
plause, recalling Mme. Carrara many times and demanding 
several encores; she was the recipient of numerous beauti- 
ful floral offerings. 

Philip Gordon, pianist, played the “Rigoletto” paraphrase 
by Verdi-Liszt, and Albert Greenfeld, violinist, contributed 
Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” 





New Music Studio at Chautauqua 


The interest in orchestral and choral music at Chautau- 
qua which has made the Chautauque Music Week one of 
the annual music events of America, affects also the Chau- 
tauqua Summer School of Music. Each year sees some 
improvement in the facilities for music study at Chautau- 
qua and this year a new practice studio will supply a 
greatly demanded addition to the plant of the music de- 
partment. 

The new building will occupy a position on the slope 
south of Sherwood Memorial Building, which all visitors 
remember, and will conform in style to the architecture of 
the College Hill group. It will have shingle roof and siding, 
with colonnade porches, and will contain about fifteen 
rooms for practice purposes. 

Alfred Hallam, extremely successful for many years past 
as leader of music at Chautauqua, again will be director of 
music, which assures another summer of well conducted 
and effective tonal events. 





Craig Campbell’s Song Recital 


Craig Campbell, the young tenor, who created such a 
favorable impression at his first New York recital, No- 
vember 27, 1915, gave another song recital on Friday after- 
noon, April 7, at Aeolian Hall, New York. 

Mr. Campbell, who possesses a voice of excellent quality 
and purity, proved once more his right to be classed among 
tenors of note. He sang in German, English, French and 
Italian, disclosing equally fine diction in all, and an unusual 
interpretative knowledge of the various composers and 
their moods. The young artist was obliged to repeat sev- 
eral of his numbers, and aside from this, responded with 
three encores. 

Hector MacCarthy gave valuable support at the piano. 





Max Gegna’s Cello Recital 


The recital given by Max Gegna, a young Russian 
cellist, at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Friday evening, 
April 7, proved to be very enjoyable. 

Mr. Gegna possesses a warm tone and reliable intona- 
tion. His program consisted of the following interesting 
numbers: Sonata in D major, Rubinstein; concerto in B 
minor, Dvorak; air, Bach; minuetto, Becker ; “The Swan,” 
Saint-Saéns; “Elfen Dance,” Popper, and “Tarantelle,” 


Popper. 
Harry Kaufmann accompanied skillfully. 
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FIRST AMERICAN PERFORMANCE OF RICHARD STRAUSS’ 
“ALPINE” SYMPHONY TO BE GIVEN AT CINCINNATI 





Orchestral Parts Received from Berlin and Dr. Ernst Kunwald Will Conduct at 
Cincinnati May Festival the Initial Production on This Side of the 
Atlantic of the Much Discussed New Strauss Work 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 8, 1916. 


Cincinnati is to be the scene of one of the most highly 
important musical events of many seasons nationally gon- 
sidered, It has been announced that Richard Strauss’ “Al- 
pine” Symphony will receive its American premiere here. 
The occasion on which this event is to take place is the 
afternoon concert (May 4) of the May Festival. 

This is considered here in the light of a big victory for 
Cincinnati in local musical circles, since several rival or- 
ganizations, notably those of New York and Chicago, have 
planned to give this work ere this; but transportation 
facilities between Germany and America being very un- 
certain on account of the war, they have not been able to 
obtain the instrumental parts, 

Until the above mentioned announcement was made, it 
looked very much as if Cincinnati were to be in the same 
fix. Dr. Kunwald, however, having received the score 
alone some time since, and having studied the same thor- 
oughly, had his heart set on the performance of this, ac- 
cording to all accounts, monumental, symphonic composi- 
tion at the May Festival. He impressed the symphonic 
board with this desire, and the latter, through Charles P. 
Taft, at once put itself into communication with Congress- 
man Alfred G, Allen, representing this district in Wash- 
ington. It was through the latter’s untiring efforts that 
the Government was finally induced to direct the American 
Embassy at Berlin to obtain the parts and.to send them to 
Washington. They arrived there a few days ago and were 
promptly forwarded to this city. Their reception at the 
symphony office here partook somewhat of a serious for- 
mality. Dr. Kunwald and prominent officials of the Or- 
chestra Association were present to do the honors. ‘The 
conductor himself it was who opened the package and 
looked over the different parts to see that they were all 
there. Everything being found satisfactory, the news of 
the coming premiere was given out definitely, and was 
followed by great rejoicing in the musical colony. This 
rejoicing was mixed with a goodly amount of civic pride 
in the realization of the fact that Cincinnati will have the 
honor of being the first city on this side of the Atlantic to 
hear the “Alpine” symphony. 


Notes 


Yvette Guilbert gave one of her characteristic entertain- 
ments at the Lyric Theatre Tuesday afternoon. She was 
ably assisted by Emily Gresser, violinist, and Ward- 
Stephens, pianist. 

An evening of ensemble music given at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, Wednesday, April 5, brought into 
prominence two younger talents of the conservatory 
forces, Carol Perrenot, pianist, and Mozelle Bennett, violin- 
ist. They were assisted by Sigurd Frederiksen, cellist, of 
the Symphony Orchestra. The Grieg sonata, F major, 
for piano and violin, was given with good ensemble and 
intelligent insight by the young ladies. Mr. Frederiksen 
was at his best in the aria and allegro of Leonardi Leo, 
which he has himself arranged from a figured bass. He 
also gave a spirited reading of the Bach suite for cello in 
D minor. Mr. Frederiksen has a clear, sure technic and 
showed himself a thorough musician. The Godard trio, 
op. 72, which has not been heard here for some time, 
proved a grateful closing number. Miss Perrenot, Miss 
Bennett and Mr. Frederiksen have been doing considerable 
ensemble work together, which was easily to be discerned 
in their secure concerted work. 

Helen Moore Smith, contralto, pupil of Harold Becket 
Gibbs, and Ardene Phifer, pianist, pupil of Wilhelm Kraup- 
ner, gave a joint recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, Monday evening, Miss Smith has a deep, sympa- 
thetic contralto voice and sang her part of the program 
with much sincerity. Miss Phifer is a young pianist of 
promise, who played her numbers with earnestness and 
considerable technical proficiency. The concert givers were 
much applauded by a large audience. 

Another conservatory event was the graduation recital 
by Catharine Russell, pupil of Marcian Thalberg, last Fri- 
day evening, before a large audience. She opened here 
program with a fine reading of the Bach chromatic fantasie 
and fugue. She also gave a splendid rendition of the 
Beethoven sonata, op. 26, and played besides Moszkow- 
ski’s “Etincelles,” the G minor ballade of Chopin, and the 
“Liebestod,” from “Tristan and Isolde,” Liszt arrangement, 
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in a very able manner. She closed her program by a 
brilliant performance of Liszt’s thirteenth rhapsody. Miss 
Russell won much applause. CINCINNATUS. 
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ERIE’S MUSICAL UPLIFT 





Capable Director, Franz Kohler, Does Much Excellent Work to 
Advance City Musically 


(ee 


There is no doubt that the high standard maintained at 
some of the better theatres in which moving pictures are 
a feature has brought about added interest in music as it 
is a means of educating the masses to demand the best 
in music, A splendid example of this may be found at 
the Strand Theatre of Erie, Pa. It is interesting to note 
with what interest the best music is received by the public 
patronizing this beautiful theatre. Here William C, Hayes, 
the manager, has prevailed upon Franz Kohler, conductor 
of the Erie Symphony Orchestra, to organize a Strand 
orchestra which includes a number of the better musicians. 
In addition to Mr. Kohler, the personnel of the orches- 
ira includes Ester Almhagen and Anton Kohler, first vio- 
lins; Frank Knoll, second violin; Albert Lavick, viola; 
Rusell Black, cello; Frederick Fielder, bass; John Yelger- 
house, oboe; Richard Storm, flute; Tom Hunter, clarinet; 
Otto Ebish, piano; Earl Olberg, organ, and Alber Lie- 
bold, tympani. Mr. Kohler has been untiring in his ef- 
forts to give the audiences the best, and his endeavors are 
fast becoming appreciated by music lovers and students. 
In addit:on to the special orchestra numbers, Mr. Kohler 
arranges his programs to include capable soloists, those 
who are appearing constantly before -the public and are 
known to the vast majority. The pictures shown maintain 
the high standard set by the music, thereby preserving the 
homogeneity of the entire program. 


Harriet Storey Macfarlane at Work 





At “An Evening in Honor of the Shakespeare Tercen- 
tenary,” under the auspices of the Drama League of Amer- 
ica, Detroit, Mich, held at the Hotel Statler, Tuesday even- 
ing, March 28, Harriet Story Macfarlane was heard in a 
group of songs as follows: “Over Hill, Over Dale,” from 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” (Cook); “Take, O Take 
Those Lips Away,” from “Measure for Measure” (Wil- 
son); “Sigh No More, Ladies,” from “Much Ado About 
Nothing” (Lutie McKee Rose); “Where the Bee Sucks,” 
from “The Tempest” (Arne); “Green Sleeves,” twice 
spoken of in “The Merry Wives of Windsor”; “Orpheus 
with His Lute,” from “Henry VIII” (Manney); “Heigh, 
Ho! for a Husband,” referred to in “Much Ado About 
Nothing” (Gamble). 

Mrs. Macfarlane sings April 14 at the Hotel Statler at a 
G. A. R. concert and on the 18th and 19th gives two re- 
citals in Flint, Mich. April 30 the contralto leaves Detroit 
for Rochester, N. Y., where she has three recitals to give, 
May 3, 4 and 5. 





Flonzaley Quartet at People’s 
Symphony Chamber Concert 





The People’s Symphony Chamber Club gave its final 
concert Saturday, April 8, at Washington Irving High 
School, New York. Despite the very bad weather a ca- 
pacity audience attended. It was evident from the ova- 
tions the Flonzaley Quartet received that this music was 
enjoyed: Haydn’s quartet in D major, Gliére’s suite for 
violin and cello, and Schumann’s Quartet in A minor. All 
these were artistically played from every standpoint. The 
conductor, Franz X. Arens, stated that this was the seven- 
teenth year of the People’s Symphony concerts, and by the 
twentieth year he hoped they would be on a permanent 
basis, as $25,000 are already promised. He also added that 
the People’s Symphony Society repudiated the idea of 
most foreigners as to the lack of musical appreciation by 
the American people. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


BEGINS BOSTON SEASON 


Excellent Performances Participated in by Leading Artists Constitute a Brilliant Opening 
Week—Barrientos, de Luca, Cajatti, Bodanzky and Bavagnoli Score - 
at Their Initial Appearance in the “Hub” 


BOST ON OPERA HOUSE 
‘Boris Goduno ff,’’ April 3 

The Metropolitan Opera Company began its engagement 
at the Boston Opera House on Monday evening, April 3, 
with a performance of Moussorgsky’s opera, “Boris Godu- 
noft.” Except that the work was novel, there would appear 
no especial reason for its preferment. Certainly, as an 
opera, it furnishes an excellent example of how a libretto 
should not be constructed. There is a succession of eight 
scenes, conveniently divided into three acts, but having 
little sequential connection. Boris and Dimitri alternately 
appear and disappear, but whichever holds the center of the 
stage, the dominant interest is not so much in the individ- 
ual as in the people and their performances. The garden 
scene is a possible exception, though it is little more than 
an interlude, and could be omitted without marring the 
general action. The beauty of the opera is in the splendid 
work of the choruses, in the picturesqueness of the scenery 
and costumes, and in the wild eloquence of the music. 

The cast was as follows: 


..-Adamo Didur 
Sophie Braslau 


Soris 


Teodoro ...... 


Bama ccccdivecnccesssvcssgesesenes jepouens Lenora Sparkes 
The Nurse ........ --++++Maria Duchene 
Schouisky .. seeeeeesAngelo Bada 


...Vineenzo Reschiglian 
Leon Rothier 


Tchelkaloff . 
Brothér Pimenn 


Dimitri ....... ..-Paul Althouse 
Marina .. gosh eve .»++.Margarete Ober 
WEED Avovccccdccccvtovces.¢s Hhndusbepesveens te Andrea de Segurola 
Missai! Pietro Aud'sio 


Marie Mattfeld 

.-Max Bloch 

‘ 5 .. Giulio Rossi 
..Vineenzo Reschiglian 


Carl Schlegel 


The Innkeeper ° 
The Blenpleten ..,ccccccvcccvccccvscvsese 
A Police Official. ........+.+. 

Lovitaky . 
Tcerniakowsky 


Condunter, Giergle Palaces, 

Adamo Didur was a superb Boris and provided the one 
outstanding figure in the drama. His impersonation was 
virile and abounding in contrasts, yet in no instance over- 
wrought. As Dimitri Mr. Althouse sang artistically and 
well, His acting, too, was all that could be asked. Mr. 
Bloch, as the simpleton, and Mr. Rothier, as the old monk, 
provided an excellent leaven of human interest. Mr. de 
Segurola’s Varlaam was finely conceived and Mmes. Ober, 
Sparkes, Duchene and Breslau were all well disposed in 
their several roles. 

Not unnaturally the chief feature of the performance 
was the music of Moussorgsky, with its striking orchestral 
effects and intersprinkling of Russian folk themes. Giorgio 
Poiacco conducted with fine authority and true musician- 
The audience was imposing and its applause lavish. 

“‘Boheme,’’ April 4 
With Caruso in the lead, it was not surprising that the 


audience rivaled that of the first night. 
The cast was as follows: 


ship. 


SATIS een eae 
INGE 5 o's 50d cn ep cedchewesaesasscauete -eeeeeseRiceardo Tegani 
Benoit . Sve opecccccccostbeccceceOMmpme Malatesta 
PPT nr ae lS 
a PPO Terres ee eee 
Marcello . ss seeeeees+ Giuseppe de Luca 
Colline ..... seseeeeseAndrea de Segurola 
Alcindoro .. 0 60066 sbees dakead sh Gneen ..».».Robert Leonhardt 
MONI, iss in 00 0 04000.) 00406000004 der a beiaeAY Tkeie 5 ete 
A Sergeant ... ....Vineenzo Reschiglian 


Conductor, Gaetano Bavagnoli 

Mme, Alda’s Mimi was familiar here, though on this 
occasion her portrayal showed a vast improvement, both 
histrionically and vocally. Her voice is pure and warm 
and well adapted to dramatic expression. Her Mimi was 
an appealing creature of light and shade. 

As Rodolfo, Caruso sang superbly. His voice displayed 
a wealth of tonal beauty and a felicity of execution that 
was surprising. He, as well as Mme. Alda, was accorded 
a veritable ovation. 

Mme, Cajatti and Messrs. de Luca and Tegani sang here 
for the first time. Mme. Cajatti provided a vivacious Mu- 
setta, which was perhaps, after all, the real Musetta. De 
Luca displayed a manly and vigorous voice, and he, as well 
as Tegani, was thoroughly acceptable in the role allotted 
him. 

Mr. Bavagnoli conducted excellently and with appropri- 
ate spirit. The chorus work and stage management left 
nothing undone to be desired. The performance, on the 
whole, was of a very high order. 


“Carmen,”’ April 5 (Matinee) 


Geraldine Farrar filled the role of Carmen for the first 
time in this city, and in so far as her conception permitted, 


she filled it exceptionally well. If her acting was not ex- 
actly characterized by its moderation, it was at least free 
from the excesses ascribed to it in the metropolis. Even 
so, we can imagine a more effective Carmen than the overt- 
ly seductive type portrayed by Mme. Farrar. Her assault 
on the tobacco girl and her glaring at Don José during 
the card reading incident were distinctly “movie” stuff, 
Toughness in a woman of the Carmen type is amusing, but 
not interesting, to the male element. 

Mme. Farrar’s singing was for the most part pleasing. 
She sang, as she acted, with abandon and dramatic vigor. 

The performance was generally delightful. Mr. Mar- 
tinelli, as Don José, displayed an uncommonly good tenor, 
and Mr. Amato, as Escamillo, was equally acceptable. 
Edith Mason, as Micaela, was well disposed vocally. The 
air in the third act was especially effective. Mr. Rothier 
was an impressive Zuniga, and Mr. Laurenti a very cred- 
itable Morales. The incidental dancing in the last act was 
also quite praiseworthy. 
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The pleasure of the performance was greatly enhanced 
by Mr. Polacco’s brilliant and authoritative reading of 
the score. 

The cast was as follows: 


COR 5 WicSatts Venon verdectarsciecséusscivereries Geraldine Farrar 
IRE CAGES NE fae OEE Dery Manet ee ag) Edith Mason 
PEOOGUAG oosseccnccceveccctesccscuveesys civesenees us Lenora Sparkes 
ANE 5s cin cd Puke kins WEGd 998 0 0p Rsaedine cosreinte Sophie Braslau 
ath FOO as ct ck dees covwweessebes.ce babe sdsee’ Giovanni Martinelli 
ED <5 aNd d08 coin tnakey 40 hase ahd 064i eb add vasnus Pasquale Amato 
NG Sv esies s Kak i shaeeeecatackccaceapaiusabene Robert Leonhardt 
Pep: iy one 8 cos: c ice We. 6 0 cana dec bs bs sek dnne een Angelo Bada 
BE 5 6:609. 000604 ocdhOs hd: en 0 9Us Hae ee haa oR eh hee Leon Rothier 
MN 50a) iS ibis bree PREC ERSGS Condesa Choe Dinos che Mario Laurenti 


Incidental Dances by Rosina Galli and the Corps de Ballet. 
Conductor, Giorgio Po*aecco, 


“Tristan and Isolde,’’ April 5 (Evening) 

Mr. Bodanzky’s reading of “Tristan and Isolde” was 
eloquent, but never exaggerated. The orchestra was in 
perfect control, effective in the climaxes and euphonious 
throughout. 

For the rest the performance was of mean excellence. 
The following cast participated : 


SHRM. hop hn shRra Soke oka sv eaeO i Raine ou ced cbateca Jacques Urlus 
ett EO 56s 5 oe oes 6 bec a eae bs deeb ned eae chanks Carl Braun 
Bambee ci r0dkch Kc chee hab MAU EREN ERED Oat) 00h CUS bb xe Melanie Kurt 
Merete ib es 5d cs ibn Fike ee ea habeas Hermann ‘Weil 
BED a cet Ki gent ccdsen trxdksiew Seseuak be kine sietenbes s Carl Schlegel 
Denes | os ix ocokennvetaasaeneds ovcatas\ cna Vovens Louise Homer 
Bi Gegha  iicis inc Dots canes cc vcs dene siesweloaicaa Albert Reiss 
Te SE ES AL Pee Pa ET Julius Bayer 
A Ballec’s Veleeiissiscica caavecccsccss ube cence o0be-e% Max Bloch 


Conductor, Artur Bodanzky. 
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Mme. Kurt appeared in Boston for the first time. She 
was an imposing Isolde and displayed a powerful and gen- 
erally agreeable voice. Mr. Urlus, as Tristan, was most ~ 
effective in the duet with Mme. Kurt in the second act. 
Carl Braun, as the King, displayed a fine voice. The audi- 
ence was smaller than at previous performances. 


**Lucia,”’ April 6 
The cast for Donizetti’s opera was as follows: 


MOIR, co cc vocin'snndnneteacetikes team annse waned Maria Barrientos 
WE oo ive deacie onder taesesscvaeastuaviss ceenme Minnie Egener 
DED 5. in. orpicv nos i ieesacetontasboeses teen Giovanni Martinelli 
CE Densla DA So o's < oc oavcgte scare eisccneeuas Giuseppe de Luca 
TONES io iii sc casvcncend scdeudsaskes xirsenesona kee Leon Rothier 
PDO. v6.0 is oe ven ipacvdskci sdn segues tiene ave Angelo Bada 
cn EEE Ee LED PARE Ser Syke Oe Sa Oe SEE OE Pietro Audisio 


Conductor, Gaetano Bavagnoli. 

Mme. Barrientos, as Lucia, made her debut in Boston. 
As a coloratura singer she showed an amazing skill. Her 
cadenzas are singularly beautiful; her stacatti remarkably 
sure. Throughout the performance her intonation was 
pure and her phrasing artistic. Her power of crescendo 
and diminuendo at the pinnacle of her voice are unrivaled. 
She received an unusual ovation. 

As Edgardo Mr. Martinelli sang expressively and with 
becoming spirit. Mr. de Luca, Mr. Rothier and Mr. Bada 
were all adequate, histrionically and vocally. Miss Egener 
performed her small part excellently. The chorus and 
orchestra were also excellent. The famous sextet, how- 
ever, was somewhat marred by faulty intonation in the 
opening measures. The audience was of good size and en- 
thusiastic. 

**Aida,’’ April 7 2 

The performance of “Aida” witnessed the first capacity 
audience of the season here. This was due partly to the 
popularity of Verdi's opera, but principally to the excellence 
of the cast announced, which was as follows: 


SD <5 5 SOMES oh 5E eK phate boa vevéaeisic cia dareaee Giulio Rossi 
PD 0 F565 CEES OCs 0 dic rg SOb Thee 04a enbernss bases te Louise Homer 
s\n sks UES Ub bs ohead SMAbL ORV ERC ETEC Rhebamenen Marie Rappold 
NOR 2 Vib dunake é bias ¢ tiabuse +éebas € aches poueenen Enrico Caruso 
ED Wana do edd-o%'¥ens 00s Th 6shea9<bd boa cet Vo us aneked Henri Scott 
BETS PRET POPPY POE GET CRETE EST Pasquale Amato 
Bi FN hig FRA 0 eas nn vc Keka Cd oS ewehonkesterns Pietro Audisio 
By FRR inion hice FisetesstazbibitisaMeunissace Lenora Sparkes 


Incidental Dances by Rosina Galli and Corps de Ballet. 
Conductor, Gaetano Bavagnoli. 


Mr. Caruso was not in his best voice on this occasion. 
He appeared to be suffering from a slight cold. In spite 
of this, his Radames was artistically and convincingly done. 
Mme. Rappold made an appealing Aida. Mr. Amato’s con- 
ception of Amonasro was strongly marked and vigorous. 
The music was excellently suited to his voice. Mr. Scott, 
as the High Priest, was a commanding figure and sang 
superbly. The audience was extremely enthusiastic in its 
applause, 


“¢ Madame Butterfly,’’ April 7 (Matinee) 
The cast was as follows: 


CAPR On 6G sh coking bene scahe.n bans Oaeen ad Geraldine Farrar 
IE -NVkaKeiaskc ceed ce¥ae bed chs F605 6 cebbbs casey aseubu Rita Fornia 
She POI = oak va cbiie v (19s Dave cenbawas tess poskar Minnie Egener 
ls ie eR nd cnn F nee cadsins 04 bin canines codes ven eeeaeia Luca Botta 
SE, See NUNN. vincccs 4404 0s Cavneteeedeteneh Antonio Scotti 
Be cc ok bok hanes cb0 ka 0ei's ny ender cuccvecestia Angelo Bada 
IE 255.6 0. Vaws a 00h s 506s ora ntb oe vn ce beds uess neehe Pietro Audisio 
SOO CMH TNO: 6 vke ds case dbesescevddavosctecegaes Basil Ruysdael 
RNR oles. Cabcdadua +60 cokes + ws hea bes sa vaaeees Francesco Cerri 
The Imperial Commissary. ......+...++sseeeee0s Vincenzo Reschiglian 


Conductor, Giorgio Polacco, 

Miss Farrar’s conception of Cio-Cio-San was familiar 
here, though she has somewhat elaborated the part since 
her last appearance. In the second and third acts she was 
especially successful in her portrayal of outraged love and 
motherhood. Her singing in these passages was intensely 
emotional and dramatically effective. Mr. Scotti appeared 
to advantage in the role of Sharpless. His voice was in 
good condition, in spite of his recent long illness. Mme. 
Fornia was an excellent Suzuki and sang well. Mr. Bada 
gave an interesting portrayal of Goro. Mr. Botta, though 
suffering from a heavy cold, displayed a fine voice and ex- 
ceptional ability as Pinkerton. Mr. Polacco conducted ar- 
tistically, and with his accustomed authority, There was 
a large audience, 


“*Lohengrin,’’ April 8 (Evening) 
The cast was as follows: 


is TN Vis wah celew taken bones Ouida O20 regcagabeyes Carl Braun 


LQDOMMTUN Kavos estas beniGacneves sec dasdsetpenvan Johannes Sembach 
ae et i ies ev cdn cinndacnetaddedetss vacates Johanna Gadski 
Friedrich von Telramund.............6eeceeeeeeeeee Hermann We'l 
Ce ay aoe sche aed bss Mees Uae cehees vote need Margarete Ober 
Tie Mange TR in ice Viwine'y cvs secccncdvecvagoecee Carl Schlegel 


Conductor, Artur Bodanzky. 

The performance was excellent, both vocally and instru- 
mentally. Gadski as Elsa and Ober as Ortrud, each sang 
superbly and acted as well. Sembach was an imposing 
Lohengrin. After a little uncertainty in the first act, he 
sang in his usual splendid style. The duet by Elsa and 
Lohengrin in Act III whs delightful. Mr, Braun’s imper- 
sonation of the King left nothing to be desired. Mr. Bo- 
dansky gave an impressive rendition of the score. There 
was a large audience present. V. H. Srrickranp. 
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DIAGHILEFF BALLET RUSSE 


New Yorkers Witness Splendid Novelty in “Cleopatre”’ Per- 
formance—Other Bills of the Week 





Seeing “Cleopatre” played, one wondered at the policy— 
or rather the lack of policy—pursued by the Diaghileff 
Russian Ballet in regard to novelties, “Cleopatre” turned 
out to be one of the finest things presented in New York. 
The wonder is that it was not put on Monday evening, 
when it would have been reasonably sure to convert a 
very cool reception into a warm one. 

“Cleopatre” is the story of the slave Amoun, who falls 
in love with the Queen, and who is granted her favor and 
then pays the penalty by drinking a cup of poison received 
from her hands. Incidentally there is another slave, Tabor, 
who loves Amoun, and was beloved of him until he forgets 
her for the Queen’s favor. Tabor perishes properly on 
Amoun’s dead body as the curtain goes down. The ballet 
is after the story by Théophile Gautier—a long way after. 
The scenery by Bakst, the costumes and the music were 
alike gorgeous. The latter is compiled from Taneieff, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glinka and Glazounoff, with other 
parts specially written by Arensky. It is tremendously 
brilliant in the wonderfully written Russian instrumenta- 
tion and tremendously effective. The orchestra played it 
splendidly, and Mr. Ansermet’s conducting gave more than 
the usual satisfaction. 

Flora Revalles was Cleopatre, a marvelous figure, seen 
in a series of marvelous poses. It was extremely striking, 
this Cleopatre; in fact, the most striking thing yet shown 
us by the ballet. Adolf Bolm, too, as Amoun danced bet- 
ter than in other ballets in which he has been seen, and 
Lydia Sokolova was a very energetic pantomimist as Tabor. 
The general dancing was all extremely well planned and 
effective ; in fact, as a combined spectacle of dancing, music 
and stage pictures “Cleopatre” ranks with anything else as 
yet shown in the Diaghileff repertoire. Those who ex- 
pected any little liberties like those of “L’Aprés-Midi d’un 
Faune” were disappointed. 

Aside from “Le Spectre de la Rose” (noticed in last 
week’s Musica Courter) and “Cleopatre,” the company 
presented the first week only ballets already seen here. 
“L’Oiseau de Feu,” notwithstanding Stravinsky’s music, 
which, though by no means as fine as that for “Pé- 
trouchka,” is at all times interesting and sometimes quite 
absorbing, remains too long and too monotonous to be 
ranked among the most entertaining of the ballets. “Car- 
naval” is as ever exquisite. Repeated hearings and secings 
only increase the enjoyment in this really perfect bit of 
combined musical and terpischorean art. “Soleil de Nuit” 
is extremely amusing, “Schehérazade” only mildly exciting 
and “Prince Igor” wild, with a determined sort of wild- 
ness which is too evidently committed with malice of fore- 
thought to be impressive. The only novelty announced for 
the present week is “Thamar,” seen for the first time 
Wednesday evening, which will be noticed in next week’s 
Musicat Courter, 

After all the trouble in getting Mr. Nijinsky here, it 
developed on his arrival that he had no agreement with 
the company; in fact, it was not until Monday of this 
week that it was positively announced that Mr. Nijinsky 
would join the company. According to rumor he set a 
very much higher price on his services than the company 
was inclined to pay. A compromise was finally arranged 
and he was announced to appear for the first time on 
Wednesday afternoon of this week in “Pétrouchka” and 
“Le Spectre de la Rose.” 





Ode to Nijinsky 
—_—_—_—_ 

Debussy’s “Afternoon with a Faun” is not this afternoon, 
although it was announced by the Russian Ballet at the 
Metropolitan for the Saturday matinee subscribers. It has 
been withdrawn. 

Meanwhile Nijinsky seems to be sulking at the Hotel 
Claridge. As Mr. Osgood, of the MustcaL Courter, put it 
verse last night: 

Dear M’soo Warslav Nijinsky, 
Where, oh where have you beensky? 
And now that you’re here 
Why don’t you appear 
And save the Ballet from ruinski? 
—New York Evening Telegram, April 8, 1916. 





Albert Spalding in the Friars’ Frolic 
As already announced in the Musicat Courter, the great 
Friars’ Frolic of 1916 will begin its career at the New Am- 
sterdam Theatre, New York, on May 29. In the foremost 
rank of the galaxy of stars whom the Friars have secured 
will be Albert Spalding, the distinguished American vio- 
linist. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


A new department to be known 
as the Information Bureau of this 
paper, has been started, in which its 
readers will be rendered service, free 
of charge, in the matter of supplying 
them with data and facts useful to 
them in a professional way. Some 
of the points covered will be: 


I. To give such information as will facilitate the 
securing of engagements by artists and their managers. 

Il. To be of service to clubs and local managers 
in putting them in touch with the sources through 
which they may secure musical attractions at the price 
they wish to pay. 

III. To furnish information to clubs and local 
managers regarding the activities of artists. 

IV. To give data on concerts everywhere and 
on the performers who take part. 








Through its international connec- 
tions and its system of complete news 
service, the Musical Courier is the 
one medium in touch with musical 
activities every where and all the time, 
and is better qualified than any other 
source in the world, to gather and 
dispense information of the kind 
outlined hereintofore. 

The Musical Courier will not, how- 
ever, consent to act as intermediary 
between artists, managers and organ- 
izations. It merely will furnish facts. 

All questions received will be 
treated confidentially and not pub- 
lished in these columns. Replies 
will be by letter. 

Musical Courier readers will dis- 
cover the new Information Bureau 
to be in a position to give them 
extraordinary service. 


All communications should be addressed : 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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JULIA CULP SINGS TO LARGE AND 
ADMIRING AUDIENCE IN CHICAGO 





Distinguished Lieder Exponent Gives Second Recital This Season in Western Metropolis— 
North Shore Festival Programs Announced—Symphony Orchestra 
in All Wagner Program 


Chicago, I11., April 9, 1916 
A large audience assembled at the Illinois Theatre last 
April 2, to hear Julia Culp, who made 


Sunday afternoon, 
Possessing a 


her second appearance in recital this season, 
voice that is wonderful and a personality that is delightful, 
Mme, Culp is fast winning her way into the hearts of the 
American public Of her program, consisting of five 
maiden songs by Schubert, a group of old international 
songs, three numbers by Mendelssohn and two by Loewe, 
only the last group was heard. In the three Mendelssohn 
selections—“Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,” “Der Mond” and 
“Bei der Wiege”—her gorgeous voice was displayed to 
splendid advantage. Exquisitely done also were “Der 
Asra” and “Madchen sind wie der Wind” of Loewe. 
Mme. Culp again demonstrated beyond a doubt that she is 
an artist in the highest sense of the term and each inter- 
pretation was wrought with that degree of finesse which 
wins her the greatest admiration wherever she sings 


Nortu Suore Festival ProGRaMs 


Judging from the advance proof of the Chicago North 
Shore Festival Association programs received this week 
at this office, the eighth music festival, beginning May 29 
and ending June 3, promises to be another artistic as well 
as financial success for that organization. Following the 
policy adopted three years ago the festival will open with 
a choral composition which long since has established 
“Damnation of 
29, sung 


itself as a master work. Thus, Belioz’s 


Faust” will open the festivities on Monday, May 
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by the A Capella Choir, a festival chorus of 600 singers, 
and Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano; Morgan Kingston, 
tenor; Pasquale Amato, baritone, and Burton Thatcher, 
bass, The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under P. C, Lut- 
kin, will assist. 

Tuesday night will be artists’ night, the soloists for 
which will be Helen Stanley, soprano, and Mischa Elman, 
violinist. Frederick Stock and Arne Oldberg will direct 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at this, the second pro- 
gram. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s “New Life,” given by the festival chorus 
of 600 singers, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra (Mr. 
Stock and Mr. Lutkin conducting), a young ladies’ chorus 
of 300 voices, and Alice Nielsen and Clarence Whitehill, 
soloists, will be the offering for the third concert on 
Thursday night, June 1, The fourth will be the children's 
concert on Saturday afternoon, June 3. Edith Mason, so- 
prano, and Reed Miller, tenor, will be the soloists, and a 
children’s chorus of 1,500 voices and the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Mr. Stock and Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy will assist. Saturday night, June 3, will be 
“Operatic Night,” and Anna Case, Emilio de Gogorza and 
Clare Livingston Hansel will be the soloists. 

As is usual the Northwestern University Gymnasium in 
Evanston will harbor the five concerts, which have all been 
carefully arranged by Carl D. Kinsey, the able business 
manager of the North Shore Festival Association. 


Henior Levy, Composer-RECITALIST 


In the double capacity of composer and recitalist, 
Heniot Levy appeared last Sunday afternoon at the Fine 
Arts Theatre. With the assistance of Herbert Butler and 
Hans Hess, violinist and cellist, respectively, Mr. Levy 
gave the first performance of his trio, op. 10. The work 
is an interesting and attractive addition to trio literature 
and impressed especially by its originality and seriousness. 
Of its four movements the second and _ third—scherzo 
lusingando and andante con moto—were the most effect- 
ive; both of which flow with beautiful melody and elegant 
rhythm and reflect the thorough musicianship of Mr. Levy, 
Composer and composition were loudly acclaimed by the 
many auditors present and Mr. Levy was constrained to 
bow his acknowledgment many times. 

Following this Mr. Levy rendered in his highly artistic 
fourth ballade, mazurka, 
Only the first 


fashion Liszt’s variations, the 
etude and B flat minor sonata of Chopin. 
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movement of the concerto could be heard by this reviewer. 
His brilliant technic and clean cut and clear interpretations 
are well known and need not be dwelt upon here. Suf- 
fice to say that Mr. Levy’s annual recital was another 
triumph for this gifted pianist, and he was the recipient 
of unbounded enthusiasm on this occasion. Mr. Levy, as 
is well known, teaches his art to others at the American 
Conservatory, under whose auspices this recital was given. 


GABRILOWITSCH-BAvuER Two Prano REcITAL 


irresistible in its musical appeal was the Gabrilowitsch- 
Bauer combination in a two piano recital at Orchestra 
Hall last Sunday afternoon. It was under the manage- 
ment of Wessels & Voegeli. The coalition of such bril- 
liant art, technic and tone as are possessed by these two 
virtuosos spells perfection of ensemble. The Saint-Saéns’ 
variations on a theme by Beethoven was given a magni- 
ficent reading, after which the applause was such as to 
necessitate an encore. Two Arensky numbers, romance 
and valse, and Chabrier’s “Espana” formed the last group, 
which likewise were exquisitely done, and evoked spir- 
ited applause. These artists also performed Schumann’s 
andante and variations, op. 46, Reinecke’s impromptu on 
a theme from Schumann’s “Manfred,” and sonata in D 
major of Mozart, 


Seconp AMERICAN SympHony “Pop” 


A gratifying attendance greeted the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the baton of Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
at Cohan’s Grand, last Sunday afternoon. Charles W. 
Clark, the baritone, contributed two numbers. His in- 
terpretation of the Massenet aria, “Vision Fugitive,” was 
a revelation in beauty of French diction, and a delight in 
artistic presentation. 

Moses Boguslawski’s first appearance was made in a 
reading of the prodigious Liszt “Todtentanz,” with or- 
chestral accompaniment. His technical equipment is as 
remarkable as it is unusual, and places this artist among 
the most able pianists of the younger generation. 


ArTHUR DUNHAM’S ORCHESTRAL PROGRAM 


Throughout the entire musical season Arthur Dunham 
delights hundreds of music lovers at Sinai Temple with the 
programs which he presents with an orchestra made up of 
twenty-five members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
—known as the Sinai Orchestra. For these concerts, given 
every Sunday evening, as a rule the best known Chicago 
musicians are engaged as soloists, and excellent entertain- 
ments are given for the very slight sum of ten cents. At 
the final concert last Sunday evening, Marion Green, basso- 
cantante, was the happy choice for soloist. The Weber 
“Jubilee” overture opened the evening’s performance and 
was given an excellent reading by the Sinai Orchestra un- 
der the effective baton of Mr. Dunham. Following it was 
the Bach air on the G string (played by all the violins), 
which impressed by the beauty and roundness of tone. Mr. 
Green disclosed his rich organ to splendid advantage in 
Wagner’s romance, “The Evening Star,” and Beethoven's 
“Ehre Gottes,” which comprised his first group. Mr. 
Green’s fine singing was rewarded with vociferous applause, 
which necessitated the adding of “Mother o’ Mine” as an 
encore, and which was received with the same mark of ap- 
proval. In the second half of the program Mr. Green ren- 
dered in his artistic fashion Cadman’s “The Land of the 
Sky Blue Water” and “A Song of the Unafraid,” by Wat- 
hall. Appreciation was shown again by plaudits which were 
most demonstrative, and three more numbers were rendered 
after this, his last group. 

Mr. Dunham also led the orchestra through three Rus- 
sian ballet numbers by Luigini, adagio and “Perpetual Mo- 
tion” of Ries; “Dance of the Camorrists,” from Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s “Jewels of the Madonna,” and closed the concert with 
the Liszt second Hungarian rhapsody. All of these num- 
bers were given capital performances and to Mr. Dunham 
is due high praise for his diligent work in getting up these 
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programs. Mr. Dunham wields his baton with verve and 
precision and gets from his orchestra a fine tonal balance 
and splendid shadings. Added to the pleasures of this last 
concert was the organ solo played by Mr. Dunham, the 
toccata in F major from Widor’s fifth symphony, in which 
were amply demonstrated the Dunham virtuosity and mu- 
sicianship. 

Nor must the artistic accompaniments which Isaac van 
Grove supplied for Marion Green be left unnoticed. He is 
an accompanist par excellence. 


Five Devries Pupits SING witH ORCHESTRA 


During the month of April five of Herman Devries’ 
professional pupils will sing with orchestra. Mrs. J. 
Mitchell Hoyt, who was heard last year as Marguerite in 
“Faust” at the Fine Arts Theatre, under Herman Devries’ 
direction, will be one of the soloists on Sunday afternoon, 
April 9, at Cohan’s Grand Opera House, with the American 
Symphony Orchestra, under Glenn Dillard Gunn. Mrs. 
Hoyt will sing the aria from Massenet’s “Herodiade,” be- 
sides a group of Horn, Stange, Reichardt and Rubinstein 
numbers. On the same day Mrs. Ramson will sing with 
the Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra under Zeitz. The 
following week Mrs. Kelly will sing with the same organi- 
zation an aria from “Pagliacci.” Hazel Dell Neff was 
heard this week with the Haydn Choral Society in “The 
Seasons” at Orchestra Hall. Ou April 11 Maud Devoe, so- 
prano, will sing with the Battle Creek (Mich.) Symphony 
Orchestra the “Bell Song” from Delibes’ “Lakme” and the 
“Mysole” from Felicien David’s “Perle du Bresil.” Maude 
J. Roberts will appear on April 25 with orchestra at Wash- 
ington, D. C., singing an aria from “Pecheurs des Perles” 
of Bizet. 

SympHony Concerts 


Following the custom at this time of the season, Wag- 
ner’s works made up the twenty-fifth program of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra’s pair of concerts under Fred- 
erick Stock’s direction, and the soloist was Julia Claussen. 
A more spirited or more brilliant performance of the ex- 
cerpts from Wagner’s music dramas than that given by 
Frederick Stock and his men this week would indeed be 
difficult to imagine. The “Flying Dutchman” overture, 
finale from “Rheingold,” Waltraute scene and Siegfried’s 
death music from “Gétterdammerung,” “Ride of the Val- 
kyries” from “Walkiire,” “Gerechter Gott” from “Rienzi” 
and the “Prelude,” “Good Friday Spell,” “Transformation 
Scene” and “Glorification” from “Parsifal” were the works 
presented. 

Mme. Claussen again proved by her convincing and intel- 
ligent interpretations of the soli that she is a superb Wag- 
nerian singer. Her gorgeous organ was used with splendid 
effect in the Waltraute scene from “Gétterdammerung” and 
in the three songs, “Im Treibhaus,” “Traume” and 
“Schmerzen,” delivered with such magnificent power and 
tonal beauty as to call forth much well merited applause. 
After the intermission Mme, Claussen sang the “Rienzi” 
“Gerechter Gott” with telling effect. Not only does this 
artist possess a magnificent voice, used with consummate 
art, but her rare intelligence has won her high favor when- 
ever and wherever she has sung. She was accorded a rous- 
ing reception and was obliged to bow many times to a most 
enthusiastic audience. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 


Frederick Persson, pianist; Harriet Hertz-Seyl, soprano, 
and Charles Mixer, violinist, of the faculty, gave the reg- 
ular recital of the American Conservatory at Kimball Hall 
last Saturday afternoon. Mr. Persson opened the program 
with the allegro de concert by Chopin, which he presented 
in splendid style. Mr. Persson has abundant technical fa- 
cility and interpretative powers far above the ordinary. 
Two songs, “Cacilie,” by Strauss, and an aria from 
“Bohéme,” were then given by Mrs. Seyl, who was in ex- 
cellent voice and showed a thorough understanding of the 
interpretative requirements. Mr. Mixer performed three 
violin selections, rondino by Beethoven-Kreisler, nocturno 
by Chopin-Sarasate, and mazurka by Zarzycki. He plays 
with clear tone and abundance of temperament. Mr. 
Persson closed the program with a group of three piano 
numbers, “Liebes Novelle” by Wolf, “Lotus Land” by Cyril 
Scott and the MacDowell concert etude, which won enthu- 
siastic applause. 

The dramatic class, under Walton Pyre, of the American 
Conservatory, presented Sheridan's “The School for Scan- 
dal,” Thursday evening, at Kimball Hall. All of the nine- 
teen parts were taken with the sureness of professionals, 
which reflected great credit both upon the pupils and the 
careful coaching they had received. Thelma FitzWilliam 
as Lady Teazle, Jane Clarken as Sir Peter Teazle and 
Ethel Martin as Sir Charles Surface deserve special men- 
tion. A large and enthusiastic audience was present, 

Jessie Comiossy Scores Success 

Jessie Comlossy, the young artist whose recent debut as 
a concert pianist was one of the interesting features of the 
season, appeared at Sinai Social Center at one of the reg- 
ular concerts last Tuesday evening. The Moszkowski suite 
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and two Chopin numbers, which included several etudes, 
were played with a characteristic charm and abandon that 
bespoke remarkable ability. 


ORNSTEIN AGAIN AT CHICAGO MusIcAL COLLECR 


Leo Ornstein, ultramodern composer and pianist, who 
since last year has had focused upon him the attention of 
all people who are interested in the most radical develop- 
ments of music, will give a recital in the Ziegfeld Theatre, 
Wednesday morning April 19, at 11 o'clock, under the 
management of Carl D. Kinsey. Mr. Ornstein played here 
a short time ago, his first recital in Chicago, and on account 
of the widespread interest and unbounded enthusiasm 
aroused by his remarkable performance, Mr. Kinsey has 
succeeded in arranging a second engagement. The prices 
for this concert have been reduced, so that tickets will 
be available to students and musicians of all classes, and 
for this engagement very nominal prices will prevail. 

Suye Ogura, from Kobe, Japan, a graduate of the col- 
lege and student of Rudolph Reuter for three years, has 
gone back to her native country to become one of the lead- 
ing teachers in the Imperial Academy of Music in Tokyo, 


Japan, where Mr. Reuter was for some years head of the 


piano and theory departments. 

The fifth Chicago Sametini-Reuter joint recital will take 
place on the afternoon of Tuesday, April 25, under the 
auspices of the Chicago Artists’ Association. 

Ernestine Myers, one of the most advanced dancing stu- 
dents of Mme. Jung’s ballet department, was one of the 
principals at the Indiana Society banquet, given at the 
Blackstone Hotel on Saturday evening. 

The branch school established in Wilmette by the Chi- 
cago Musical College already has grown to such an extent 
that the original quarters have had to be enlarged. 


Raap ENGAGED For CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CONCERT 


One of the first soloists engaged by Wessels & Voegeli 
for the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s 1916-1917 season is 
Alexander Raab, who, as is well known, is one of the best 
piano teachers at the Walter Spry Music School, where he 
was especially engaged this season. 


IRMA SEYDEL PoPpUuLAR IN CHICAGO 


On Thursday evening, April 6, a charming and interest- 
ing program was presented by Irma Seydel, violinist, at 
Music School, under the auspices of the Northwestern 
University, at Evanston. With adequate technic, a clear 
and vibrant tone, added to which is a most charming per- 
sonality, it is easy to understand the favor with which this 
artist was received. She opened her program with the 
Vieuxtemps concerto in D minor and at the conclusion the 
applause was so insistent that she gave Dvorak’s “Humor- 
esque.” Next in importance was the “Rhapsodie Russe,” 
by Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, which was composed for 
and dedicated to Miss Seydel. Assisting at the piano was 
the composer herself, and the brilliancy and verve of this 
number added much to the success of the artist. Mme. 
Ryder was forced to bow acknowledgment several times. 

On Saturday morning last Miss Seydel was the visiting 
artist at the regular series of Saturday morning musicales 
at the Chicago Musical College, which were inaugurated 
the present season under Carl D. Kinsey. Miss Seydel 
played the “Faust” fantasy of Sarasate; air from “Orfeo,” 
Gluck-Powell, and two Hungarian dances, Nos. 7 and 8, 
Brahms; and as encore Sturkow-Ryder’s “Rhapsodie 
Russe.” 

On Sunday morning Miss Seydel played at the First 
Baptist Church, in Evanston, under direction of Marion 
Green. At this service Mr. Green sang “Why Weepest 
Thou?”, an old Hebrew song, for which the music was 
composed by Miss Seydel, who has attained not a little 
amount of recognition along this line. 


IsapeL RicHARDSON TO SING AT BANQUET 


lsabei Richardson, the soprano who has become such a 
favorite during the present season, both by reason of her 
excellent work and charming personality, will be the solo- 
ist at the banquet to be given by the Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation at the Hotel LaSalle on Monday evening, April 17. 
On Easter Sunday she will sing the solos in the cantata 
to be given by the North Shore Choral Society at the 
North Shore Congregational Church. In May she will 
give a recital at Macomb, Ill, and will also be the soloist 
at the IIlinois Athletic Club, when Bruno Huhn’'s “The 
Divan” will be presented. 


Cart CocHems WINs PLaAupits At INITIAL RECITAL 


On Sunday afternoon, April 2, Carl Cochems, the basso, 
who scored so heavily with the Chicago Opera Company 
last season, gave his first Chicago recital, assisted by Isaac 
van Grove, at the piano. Mr. Cochems sang songs by 
Hugo Wolf, Brahms, Schumann, and a group of English, 
also the aria from “Don Carlos,” “Ella grammai m’a-mo’” 
(Verdi). 

Mr. Cochems on this occasion strengthened the favorable 
impression already created by his work with the opera com- 
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whom the critics of four 
great cities unite in 
acclaiming 








NEW YORK 


“A voice of exceptional beauty—a high so- 
prano—pure, limpid, expressive and admirably or- 
ganized throughout its range.”"—Max Smith, 
Press. 

“One can listen long to such a voice. New in- 
terpreters of song, equipped so graciously as Miss 
Peterson are indeed rare.”—-W Henderson, 
Sun. 

“Immediately created a predisposition in her 
favor by a charming appearance and manner, and 
confirmed it in increasing measure as her recital 
proceeded by the disclosure of a voice and style 
of musical beauty and a truly artistic nature.”— 
Richard Aldrich, Times. 


CHICAGO 


“What the public liked best was Miss Peterson's 
maryellously delicate, ethereal, lifting, fairylike 
pianissimo. *__Chicago American, 

“A new star has flashed into our sky.”—S. L. 
Faye, Chicago Daily News. 

“She disclosed a voice of considerable charm, a 
voice that clearly has been excellently trained, and 
which is well under the control of its possessor.” 

Chicago Herald. 

“Miss Peterson is the sort of singer who makes 
you believe again in the beauty of the voice of 
the lyric stage.”—Eric Delamarter, Chicago Tri- 
bune. 


BOSTON 


“An agreeable voice, fresh and warm. She sang 
the florid aria from ‘Lakme’ with an aplomb that 
at once inspired confidence.”—Boston Herald, 

“Her voice is a soprano of wide rang? and flex- 
ibility to meet the demands of lyric and coloratura 
singing and with body and warmth in the medium 
and low tones. There was skill and imag- 
ination in depicting moods of deep, tender senti- 
ment and light fancy.”"—Boston Globe. 


PARIS 
“She achieved a big success. The most promis- 
ing future is in store for her.”—Le Figaro, Paris 
“Miss Peterson has an extremely sweet and 
beautiful voice. She sang superbly—as fine as 


anything heard in Paris for a long time.”-—Daily 
Mail. 
“A remarkable interpreter.”—Paris Comoedia. 
“From her first appearance Miss Peterson has 


taken a noted place among our singers.”——Petit 
Parisian. 
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pany. His voice is a basso cantante of rich quality, even 
throughout its register, and his mezzo work is charac- 
terized by a vibrant quality unusual in so deep an organ, 
It is flexible to a degree which enables its possessor to in- 
terpret the German Lieder, Italian songs and modern Eng- 
lish even to the exquisite lullaby of John Alden Carpenter, 
“The Sleep That Flits on Baby's Eyes” (one of the best 
numbers of the program) with equal facility. He was ably 
assisted by Isaac van Grove, one of the best accompanists 
in Chicago 
James Gopparp To Sinc at Numerous AFFAIRS 


James Goddard, the popular basso, will be the soloist at 
the Chicago Artists’ Association concert at Central Music 
Hall on April 17, under the management of Harriet Mar- 
tin Snow. Mr, Goddard recently returned from a very 
successful recital at Knoxville, Tenn,, and corcerning it 
the Knoxville Journal and Tribune says: 

“Mr, Goddard was in fine voice, and his splendid, in 
fact, heroic gift was immensely enjoyed by the large audi- 
ence. His singing of the opening number, ‘Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves’ (Handel) was in that rich and power- 


ful voice which Mr, Goddard has so wholly at his com- 
mand, and some of his best work was done in the group 
of four songs opening with ‘Invictus,’ which required the 
broad, bold effects so easily achieved by this singer.” 


Jenny Durau TAkinc A SHort VACATION 


One of the busiest artists during the present season has 
been Jenny Dufau, who has been singing constantly since 


the early fail. Miss Dufau is much in demand, her art 


and winning personality making friends for her wherever 
she appears, and also what is far more important—result- 
ing in her re-engagements wherever she sings. She is 


taking a short and much needed rest in Chicago before 
starting on another tour, which will embrace appearances 
throughout the Middle West. 

vo Sign Acatw With Cuicaco S1nc- 
VEREIN 


Frances INGRAM 


The last concert of the Chicago Singverein, William 
Boeppler, conducting, will take place at Orchestra Hall on 


Saturday evening, April 29, and will consist of part songs 
and two notable soloists. Frances Ingram, who appeared 
at the first concert this season, achieved such a marked 
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success that she was re-engaged for the present one. She 
will sing two groups of songs. This affair will also be 
made notable by the reappearance here of Mme. Petchni- 
koff, violinist. This will be her first appearance in a 
number of years, as she has confined her activities to the 
East. Miss Ingram is too great a favorite in this city to 
need special mention, as her work with the Chicago Opera 
Company is still fresh in the minds of the music loving 
public. 
Strurkow-Ryper’s ACTIVITIES 


Mrs. Ernau Akely, the very talented pupil of Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder, gave a brilliant performance of the Saint- 
Saéns concerto in G minor for the Chicago Woman’s Mu- 
sical Club on Thursday afternoon, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder 
played the orchestral parts. 

Irma Seydel, the Boston violinist, played Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder’s “Rhapsodie Russe” in Evanston on Thursday 
evening, with the composer at the piano. 

Charles W, Clark, the well known baritone, will sing 
“Love's Feast,” by Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, at the Illinois 
Music Teachers’ Convention, to be held at Jacksonville 
in May. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder will play at the Blackstone, April 
24, and in Grand Rapids, April 26. 


Daruneé Epwarps Bei.t’s Desut a Success 


When Daphne Edwards Bell, a concert pianist whose 
training was received in Germany under the capable guid- 
ance of Victor Heinze, made her Chicago debut at Or- 
chestra Hall last Wednesday, her success was complete. The 
assistance of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, in part, 
lent added beauty and dignity to the evening, as well as 
affording unsurpassed support to the young artist in two 
concertos, 

Mrs. Bell opened her part of the program with the 
Chopin E minor concerto, op. 11, playing it with a delight- 
ful abandon and technical facility that bespoke ability of 
unusual degree. The first movement was given with ex- 
ceptional surety, and the romance, with a poetry as fasci- 
nating as it is unusual in a young pianist. In every instance 
the tone quality is highly agreeable, her pianissimo pas- 
sages most delicate, and her forte never forced. Vigor, 
fine climaxes and varied color characterized her rendition 
of the Grieg A minor concerto, and in this she proved 
herself a past mistress of the intricacies abounding in the 
greater piano literature. 

Victor Heinze, from whose Berlin studio have come 
forth such young artists as Mrs. Beil and Vida Llewellyn, 
conducted with convincing surety. 


CHICAGOANS SING witH HaAypn CxHorat Soctety 


An organization which has won distinction at various 
notable contests from coast to coast is the Haydn Choral 
Society, which appeared last Thursday evening at Orchestra 
Hall. The arrangements in every point were above re- 
proach, from the orchestral accompaniment of thirty mem- 
bers of the Chicago symphony to the excellence of the 
soloists. 

Hazel Dell Neff, a soprano, whose training and native 
gifts place her among the elect, appeared in the role of 
Jane. Her work was artistically delivered, a particular 
charm of hers being the beauty of her upper tones. 

Warren Proctor again proved himself to be one of the 
most competent of young tenors in public work today. His 
delivery at all times is authoritative, his text given with 
clear enunciation, and his tone quality one of beauty. 
Unquestionably his present work foretells a flattering 
future, 

Marion Green, the one soloist present who might be 
styled an “old timer”.so far as his artistic standing and 
“box office value” are concerned, did not disappoint his 
following, and delighted his newcomers. Mr. Green’s voice 
still possesses an alluring beauty that is exceptional, and 








FRANCES NASH 


“Blazed her way into favor” of Kaneas City 


Kansas City Journal, Nov, 16, '15— 


“A distinct feature of the afternoon was the superb playin 
a virility ‘ 
manded by the great score, tempered by touches of delicacy and flashes of artistic deftness. 


fairly blazed her way into the favor of the audience 


Miss Nash was compelled to break the no encore rule.’ 


Kansas City Times, Nov, 16, '15— 

“Mies Nash has power, 
ploitation and_a style that 
application, 
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recision and a stirring spirit with deliberate 
as quite a personal charm in its earnest but 
Her performance won an encore and several recalls. 
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his manner of interpreting roles places him in quite a 
niche apart. 

The enthusiastic acceptance of this artist’s work on 
Thursday evening, rivaled only that accorded his notable 
and frequent ovations for his Elijah. 


Demanp For Louise St. Jonn Westervett’s Pupit 


A successful and much in demand pupil of Louise St. 
John Westervelt is Ethel Edith Jones, mezzo-soprano, who 
since her return to Chicago after an absence of a year 
has filled the following engagements: Recital for the Edi- 
son Park Woman’s Club, soloist with the Becker String 
Quartet at Lane Technical High School; Central Music 
Hall, March 7, at which concert she took the place of 
another soloist on a few hours’ notice; soloist at one of the 
Civic Music Association’s concerts at Sherman Park, 
March 12; soloist for the Indiana Teachers’ Association, 
April 7, and soloist with the Columbia Orchestra at Central 
Music Hall on April 9. ’ 


Busa Conservatory Stupents’ Recrtar 


A special complimentary recital for the nuns was given 
by advanced students of the Bush Conservatory at Recital 
Hall on Saturday morning, April 8. Those participating 
were: Verne Tomlinson, Master Adolph Ruzicka and 
Lucille Wallace, pianists; Alice E. Schmauss and Marietta 
Livengood, violinists; Ursula Ryan, Emma Grear, Ilva 
Ropke, Ruth Sigafoose and Anna Neely, vocalists, and 
Blanche Wellington and Lillian Fox, readers, 





Real Triumphs for Morgan Kingston 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau has been the recipient of 
many congratulatory letters from its patrons who have 
engaged Morgan Kingston, the English tenor, for engage- 
ments this season. 

A few letters picked at random tell the story of the 
effects created by the singing of this noted artist: 


W. J. MASSEY PIANO COMPANY, 
Des Moines, Ia. 





November 17, 1915. 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, New York City: 

GentLtemen: I have pleasure in expressing our satisfaction and 
appreciation of the program rendered by Morgan Kingston on last 
Monday evening. The concert was a complete success in every sense 
of the word. 

With best wishes, I remain, Yours very truly, 

W. J. Massey, Chairman, 
Des Moines Municipal Music Course. 


APOLLO CLUB, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
November 24, 1915. 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, New York City: 

GentTLemMeN: Morgan Kingston has arrived, sang and departed, 
and in the words of our old friend Caesar, “He came, saw and con- 
quered.”” We are very much pleased to relate that Mr. Kingston 
was a very satisfactory substitute for Mr. Williams. He was exceed- 
ingly well received by our audience and, in fact, received quite an 
ovation, The critics in the morning papers were quite profuse in 
their praise of his work. We wish to thank you for your courtesy 
and promptness in the matter and assure you that it is greatly ap- 
preciated. 

We found in Mr. Kingston a very charming personality, pleasing 
appearance and we can heartily recommend him to any organization 
of similar nature as a very satisfactory artist. 

Again thank you for your courtesy, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
C, W. Hucues, Secretary. 
NATIONAL CHORUS OF TORONTO, 
Toronto, Can. 
January 19, 1916. 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, New York City: 

GentLemen: I am sending you a word or two just to express 
our appreciation of Morgan Kingston. He sang excellently last 
evening and his reception was a very good one, 

We shall be having an executive meeting in a few days, and I 
should like to suggest a re-engagement for January, 1917, if Mr. 
Kingston is available. Yours very truly, 

Avsert Ham, Conductor, 





Bleanore Cochran to Fill Forty 
Engagements Before May 21 





From Monday, April 10, to Saturday, May 20, Eleanore 
Cochran will sing every day, with three exceptions, but 
these exceptions are offset by the fact that twice during 
that time she will make two appearances in one day. This 
delightful American soprano is booked for the following 
engagements: April 10, Urbana, Ill.; 11th, Peoria, Ill.; rath, 
Dubuque, Ia.; 13th, Cedar Falls, Ia.; 14th, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia.; 15th, Oskaloosa, Ia.; 17th, Des Moines, Ia.; 18th, Des 
Moines, Ia.; 19th, Omaha, Neb.; 20th, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
2ist, Kansas City, Mo.;.21st, Manhattan, Kan.; 22d, Hays, 
Kan.; 23d, Lindsborg, Kan.; 24th, Hutchinson, Kan.; 25th, 
Hutchinson, Kan.; 26th, Oklahoma City, Okla,; 27th, 
Shawnee, Okla.; 28th, Ardmore, Okla.; 29th, Denton, Tex. ; 
2oth, Fort Worth, Tex.; 30th, Dallas, Tex.; May 1, Dallas, 
Tex.; 1st, Dallas, Tex.; 2d, Shreveport, La.; 3d, Waco, 
Tex.; 4th, Austin, Tex.; 5th, Galveston, Tex.; 6th, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; 8th, New Orleans, La.; 9th, Mobile, Ala.; roth, 
Montgomery, Ala.; 11th, Birmingham, Ala.; 12th, Merid- 
tan, Miss.; 13th, Jackson, Miss.; 15th, Memphis, Tenn.; 


™ 16th, Memphis, Tenn.; 17th, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 18th, 


Nashville, Tenn.; 19th, Nashville, Tenn. ; 20th, Roanoke, Va. 
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The organization which has blazed the 
trail of Russian music in America, 








awakening an interest in Slavic com- 
posers and artists through the introduc- 





tion of their works to American 
audiences, thereby making possible the 
success which latterly has attended 
the presentation of Russian operas and | 
ballets. 











FOURTEENTH SEASON 1916-17. 
Fourth Transcontinental Tour Supported by Eminent Artists. 








Exclusive Direction 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Western Associate; James E. Devoe, 933 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 





NJ. B.— THE ORCHESTRA IS AVAILABLE FOR A FEW ADDITIONAL 
SPRING FESTIVAL ENGAGEMENTS IN THE EAST AND MIDDLE WEST 
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Some one writes: “Is the Musicat Courter for 
Roosevelt?” We ask in answer, “Is Roosevelt for 
symphony orchestras?” 

ny ema 

When symphonies can draw as Mahler’s did last 
Sunday evening at the Metropolitan, all is not yet 
lost in this musical land of ours. 

—-© —— 

Lina Cavalieri is to make her reappearance on the 
operatic stage next season, when she will join the 
Chicago Opera. Her premier probably will be in 
Massenet’s “Herodiade.” It is understood that at 
a later performance she will sing Nedda in “Pagli- 
acci” to the Canio of her husband, the tenor, Mura- 
tore. That will mark his first American appearance 
in the role of Leoncavallo’s anguished clown. 

+ + <Q 

Is it true, as Broadway gossips, that Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza will not place Charpentier’s “Louise” in the 
Metropolitan repertoire next season, as he wished to 
do, because Miss Farrar does not care to sing the 
title role? The repertoire of a house with the size 
and reputation of the Metropolitan should not and 
does not depend on the wishes of any prima donna. 
The Metropolitan has a most capable Louise at hand 
in Frances Alda. It was in this role that she made 
her first great success at the La Scala, Milan, under 
Arturo Toscanini’s baton. “Louise” is a work 
which certainly deserves a permanent place in the 
Metropolitan repertoire, and no considerations of a 
personal nature should make Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
hesitate to revive it here. 

a en 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra began its 
tenth annual spring tour with a concert in its home 
city on Sunday, April 9. On April 10 it played for 
the first time en route at Aberdeen, S. D., and, be- 
ginning with that date, it will give one or more con- 
certs every day, except for four Sundays, until 
June 3, when it ends its tour at Duluth, Minn. It 
passes through the States of South Dakota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
neapolis, giving in all ninety-five concerts in the 
larger cities and towns of the States visited. The 
following soloists will appear: Leonora Allen, so- 
prano; Jean Vincent Cooper, contralto; Albert 
Lindquest, tenor; Louis Graveure, baritone; Rich- 
ard Czerwonky, violin; Cornelius van Vliet, cello, 
and Henry James Williams, harp. Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, carries fifty-one musicians with him, and 
the orchestra travels throughout in its own special 
sleeping cars. Wendell Heighton, business man- 
ager, is in charge of the management of this really 
tremendous tour. 

parieinticilitenetia 

The spring tour of the New York Philharmonic 
Society began Monday of this week at Urbana, III., 
with concerts in the afternoon and evening, both of 
which were attended by audiences testing the 
capacity of the local hall and extremely prodigal in 
enthusiasm. The tour will include appearances in 
forty different cities, ending with Roanoke, Va., on 
May 20. No less than fifty-six concerts will be 
played. The orchestra goes as far west as Kansas, 
touches the southernmost point at Houston, Texas, 
and then comes back through the southern coast 
cities with concerts at New Orleans and in cities of 
Mississippi, Alabama and Tennessee. Leonard 
Liebling, editor-in-chief of the MustcaL Courter, 
has just returned from a trip which included many 
places on the Philharmonic itinerary and reports 
that tremendous interest and enthusiasm for the 
approaching visit of the orchestra were displayed 
everywhere. The organization takes with it a solo 
quartet made up of Eleanore Cochran, soprano; 
Ruth Townsend, mezzo; Theo Karle, tenor, and 
Royal Dadmun, bass. The Philharmonic Society’s 
formal announcement of its trip will be found in 
another column of this issue. The musical and edu- 











cational value of such an undertaking to the com- 
munities now being visited is, without any question," 
inestimable. 
hint 
Spring is here and also the annual diverting 
rumor that a new musical paper is about to be 
started “on a very large scale.” That will not suf- 
fice, as the Musicat Courter is run on the very 
largest scale and there is no larger scale than that. 
dincaasinslemcapiinnsi 
A newspaper dispatch from New Orleans dated 
April 4 states that a court order has been issued for 
the sale at public auction of the famous old French 
Opera House to satisfy debts and incumbrances of 
the company owing it, which went into bank- 
ruptcy several months ago. 
-- — <@—- 


Victor Maurel, the baritone, has been engaged to 
sing the role of Iago in “Otello” at the Shakes- 
pearean operatic celebration which is being contem- 
plated by Max Rabinoff, manager of the Boston- 
National: Grand Opera Company. In his day 
Maurel was the greatest Iago on the operatic stage, 
in fact, he created the role and represented Verdi’s 
ideal so far as the characterization and singing were 
concerned. 
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VARIATIONS 


On [lusical Themes Southeast 


Atlanta, Ga., March 27, 1916. 
Of course the particular C alluded to in the fore- 
going title is the high C, and of courser, we refer to 
the high C which tenors have made so well known 
and so warmly admired in grand opera. From At- 
lanta to the C is only eleven days distant, as the 
Metropolitan Opera Company opens its annual 
spring season here April 24, with “Samson and De- 
lilah,” and will continue to spray this city with 
tonal waves until April 29, when the remarkably 
successful engagement is to close with “Tosca.” 
The dates between will bring forward “Madame 
Butterfly,” “Sonnambula,” “Aida,” ‘Martha,” 
“Meistersinger,” and ballet divertissements. How 
do we know that the engagement will be remark- 
ably successful? Because it never has failed to be 
so in Atlanta, and more specifically, because the day 
we arrived here the sale of season tickets closed, 
and Col. William L. Peel, president of the Atlanta 
Music Festival Association (which is the local man- 
agement of the yearly Metropolitan Opera course in 
the Georgian city) ; H. M. Atkinson, vice-president ; 
Robert S. Wessels, secretary, and C. B. Bidwell, 
treasurer, all wore smiles of satisfaction after they 
had glanced into the strong box and noted the sum 
total of receipts. At the Capital City Club that 
day we had the pleasure of lunching with Colonel 
Peel and Mr. Wessels, and learned from them that 
the houses practically are sold out for the opera 
week, only a few seats for single performances re- 
maining in the box office as a matter of courtesy 
for out of town visitors. There will be thousands 
of them, for throughout the Southwest, Central 
South and Southeast we had been told of parties, 
clubs and trainload excursions forming for a visit 
to Atlanta during the all important week. It is 
the time of year by which the entire South sets its 
musical clock and adjusts its tonal calendar. Also 
it is the time when Atlanta realizes proudly that it 
is able to spend approximately $100,000 for grand 
opera in one week, and in the end that realization 
will fire Atlanta with the ambition to get something 
more than transient glory out of that expenditure 
and make it produce something more musically per- 
manent and something more nearly Atlanta’s own. 
However, we have expressed ourselves more at 
length along those lines on another page, where will 
be found reproduced an article which we wrote for 
the Atlanta Constitution at the invitation of its ed- 
itor, Clark Howell, who is one of the directors of 
the Atlanta Musical Festival Association. We ex- 
pect some day to make the trip to Atlanta to hear 
the opening concert of its symphony orchestra of 
eighty players, or to attend the premiere of the At- 
lanta Grand Opera Company. In order to build up 
such an organization—perhaps both of them—the 
present spectacular venture of the Festival Asso- 
ciation is the best possible beginning. It makes the 
South familiar with the trip to Atlanta, brings fame 
and pelf to the city and will enable the directors to 
lay away enough money ultimately to form the nu- 
cleus of the great enterprise or enterprises which 
will stand for the local musical achievement of At- 
lanta. 
One of Them 
One of the nuclei of the big things to come in 


Atlanta is the Atlanta Conservatory of Music, of 
which Georg Friedrich Lindner is the director. He 





By the Editor-in-Chief 





“From Atlanta to the C” 


is a young man, alive, energetic, ambitious, and mu- 
sically sound. His education has been acquired in 
Europe (Dont, Ilellmesberger, and Kann were 
among his teachers), but his experience has been 
American and his ideas also are American. He 
has won success as a composer, violinist and teach- 
er. “I ama great believer in the musical future of 
Atlanta,” he told us; “and I see no reason why she 
cannot possess a music school second to none in the 
country, providing of course that our teachers are 
of the best. Atlanta is the natural home of a large 
Conservatory of Music. The climatic conditions 
are ideal, the health record excellent, the splendid 
railroad facilities have given us the name of the 
‘Gate City’ and have made it the commercial center 
of the South. The beauty of the residence streets, 
churches, public schools, parks and libraries, be- 
speak culture and refinement, while our enormous 
strides along every line of material progress attest 
the brain, the push and the splendid enterprise of 
Atlanta citizenship. The leading position that this 
city has held in the past few years has aroused the 
ambition and quickened the zeal of the people for 
higher education and broader culture. Atlanta is 
the one city of the South ‘where nearly all the great 
musical artists appear at some time during the sea- 
son. The annual music festival is of incalculable 
benefit in its broadening effect upon musical life, 
in its contribution to the musical atmosphere that 
is prevailing in Atlanta and in its artistic impulse 
and inspiration.” Mr. Lindner extended hospital- 
ity at his school, where we interrupted lessons long 
enough to make the acquaintance of some of the 
teachers, among whom were Miss Beyer, piano; 
Charles Sheldon, organ (he is the city organist of 
Atlanta, a post created and paid for by the Festival 
Association) ; Wilford Watters, vocal; Clara May 
Smith, piano; I. M. Mayer, piano; Kate Blatterman, 
piano; Mrs. McPhail, piano; Miss Willie Davis, 
piano; Sallie Stakley, harp; Anna R. Burt, vocal; 
Earl Chester Smith, piano, ete. 
Atlanta Charivari 

At the Druid Hills Club, Colonel and Mrs. Peel 
and two of their daughters chaperoned us at a tea 
dance while we inspected the Southern style of 
dancing the one step and the fox trot. We were 
surprised to encounter a Southland custom new to 
us, that of “breaking.” It is a male suffrage move- 
ment. It gives the male who has no partner the 
privilege of standing in the center of the floor and 
observing his more fortunate fellows until he sees 
some lady to his terpsichorean liking. Then he in- 
tercepts the couple, taps the male dancer on the arm 
and forthwith appropriates his partner, whom the 
tapped one relinquishes ceremoniously, the while 
he tries to look polite. 

“With Mascagni’s intermezzo from ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ Monday and Tuesday, ‘Traiimerei,’ by 
Schumann, Wednesday; Schubert’s serenade 
Thursday, and sextet from ‘Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,’ by Donizetti, Friday, the Strand orchestra 
offers one of the highest class and best programs of 
the season.”—Atlanta Journal, March 26, 1916. 

The world’s records for the largest single week 
of operatic receipts and for a single performance, 
are held by Atlanta. In 1914, the week there re- 
sulted in a gross taking of $93,000, while in 1910 an 


“Aida” performance drew $18,700. Bina 


This spring will mark the sixth season of grand 
opera in Atlanta. 

Dudley Glass, musical editor of the Atlanta Geor- 
gian and American, has been appointed Musicat 
Courier representative in Atlanta. 
writer and a sincere lover of good music, and this 
paper is very glad to have secured his correspond- 
ence for these columns. 

James P. Gray, publisher of the Atlanta Journal 
and one of the early sponsors of the movement for 
building the big Auditorium (now the pride of At- 
lanta), told us that he was one of those who orig- 
inally did not favor the giving of grand opera there 
on an elaborate scale. “I thought that the city 
would not respond,” said Mr. Gray, smilingly, “and 
that the project was too big financially for us to 
handle with success. You know what really hap- 
pened. I am more than glad that I was wrong.” 

Mr. Wessels, secretary of the Festival Associa- 
tion, is connected with the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Corporation and also is the brother of Frederick J. 
Wessels, manager of the Chicago Orchestra. 
Colonel Peel is the president of the American Na 
tional Bank. Both gentlemen are not, and never 
were, musicians. Perhaps that is why they know 
so well how to make music pay. 

Messrs. Willard and Moran settled their differ- 
ence of opinion last Saturday evening in New York 
at Madison Square Garden. 


He is a serious 


On Sunday, yester- 
day, all the newspapers of the United States print- 
ed many columns each about that artistic event. It 
might be interesting to measure the space devoted 
in the same issues to music. 

[t was in Atlanta that a certain lady got the mu- 
sical sexes mixed by asserting that Chaminade is 
a man, residing in America, and the Flonzaley 
Quartet is made up of women. 

One of the best pianists in Atlanta is an organist, 
da Bartholomew. 

Grace Lee Brown-Townsend, church vocalist and 
teacher, was omitted inadvertently from the list .of 
the Atlanta Conservatory instructors enumerated 
in a previous paragraph. 

Alfredo Barili, a nephew of Adelina Patti, is a 
vocal pedagogue here. 

A local musician who is opposed to grand opera, 
remarked rather heatedly: “It is not music; it is a 
tonal orgy. Atlanta goes on a musical debauch for 
a week every spring. The people here do not even 
They go merely to gaze at the 

over-sensationalized ‘stars.’ 
If Caruso cracked on a high tone, the town would 
say that it must be a new way of singing.” 


understand singing. 


over-advertised and 


E. L. Wolslagel gave us something novel to think 
about by saying that he is a traveling organizer of 
evangelist choirs. In other words, he rehearses the 
local choirs which give the music at revival meetings. 
Mr. Wolslagel, who hails from Asheville, N. C 
does this work from South Carolina to New Mexico. 

Louise Dooly, musical editor of the Atlanta Con 
stitution, is a widely posted young lady who com- 
bines good musical judgment with exceptional 
literary ability. She agrees with us that the grand 
opera week in Atlanta is the stepping stone to the 
city’s greater musical doings of the future. 


A Home of Music 
Oscar Pappenheimer is another business man who 
is connected with music, but contrary to Messrs. 
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Peel and Wessels, Mr. Pappenheimer makes music 


of his own. He plays cello, for one thing, and he 


plays as musically as any exceptionally talented 


amateur we know. In the spacious and finely ap- 
pointed Pappenheimer mansion, the host and his 
amiable and charming wife entertain music lovers 
every Monday evening and chamber music is done 
homage to in dignified fashion on those occasions, 
the host and local professional musicians taking part 
in the performances. The Pappenheimer music room 
is one of the most elaborate to be found in any 
\merican private home, for in addition to a large 
pipe organ it has also two grand pianos, several full 
sets of stringed instruments, and a collection of 
sheet music which comprises practically everything 
of importance. We used to think ourself well 
posted, especially on piano music, but Mr, Pappen- 
heimer put our knowledge to confusion by produc- 
ing two works unfamiliar to us, arrangements for 
two pianos, of the Rachmaninoff C sharp minor pre- 
lude and Henselt’s “Si Oiseau j’etais.” Mr. 
Pappenheimer is so well posted because he is in- 
terested intensely in the musical question and also 
because he has been a Musicat Courter subscriber 
for twenty-eight years. Among the many striking 
things he said to us, we remember this one: “I am 
a great admirer of Grieg and especially of his songs. 
Some persons complain that Grieg was not a ‘master 
of large forms,’ that his works are not long enough. 
they from 


of 


Perhaps not. Nevertheless, reached 
Bergen to the hearts of all the musical persons all 
over the world.” Mr. Pappenheimer threw open 
his lovely music room and drawing rooms for the 
delivery Of our “Beethoven and Other Plagiarists” 
and was courteous enough to tax the confines of his 
home with a large audience of very kind listeners. 
Among them were Joseph Maclean, director of 
music at Agnes Scott College and organist of Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church; Georg F. Lindner; Eda 
E. Bartholomew, organist of St. Mark’s Methodist 
Church and teacher of organ and piano at Washing- 
ton Seminary; Marguerite Bartholomew, organist 
of the West End Baptist Church and teacher of 
piano at Washington Seminary; Wilford Watters, 
baritone; W. P. Stanley, organist of Ponce de Leon 
japtist Church and dean of Atlanta Chapter 
G. A, O.; Cecil Poole, organist of St. Luke’s Epis- 
Merrill organist of 
Science Church; |. M. Mayer; Ruby Chalmers, 
pianist; Ethel Beyer, organist of Central Congrega- 
tional Church; Charles A. Sheldon; Grace Lee 
Brown-lownsend; Mrs, Peyton Todd, soprano of 
Park Street Methodist Church; Mrs. J. W. Hurt, 
voice teacher at Washington Seminary ; H. R. Bates, 
bass (notable for not calling himself a baritone) ; 
Dudley Glass ; Caroline Crenshaw, soprano of First 
Baptist Church; Mrs. B, Elsas, soprano (pupil of 
Victor Harris); Dr. C, E. Buchanan, viola player ; 
Fred violinist (not pianist); Mrs. 
George Traylor, owner of one of the most important 
private libraries in Georgia; Roby Robinson, finan- 
cier; Clark Howell, editor Atlanta Constitution and 
National Democratic Committeeman for Georgia ; 
Isma Dooly, editor of the woman’s page, Atlanta 
Constitution; Louise Dooly; Mrs. Armand Carrol, 
teacher of piano at the Woodberry School; Robert 
S. Wessels; Edward Werner, baritone of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church; Dr. W. Mueller, cellist, 
German Consul in Atlanta; Harvey Phillips, of the 
Phillips & Crew piano house ; O. G: Swanitz, Stein- 
way representative in Atlanta, and many others. 
After the refreshments there was a miniature mu- 
sicale, of which the chief features were Eda Bar- 
tholomew’s very finished playing of some organ 
music by Franck and Mr. Pappenheimer’s well de- 
livered solos on the cello. 


copal Church; Hutchinson, 


Poundstone, 


Scholastically Speaking 
Another music school in Atlanta is the Southern 
University of Music, in which the list of pedagogues 
is headed by Kurt Mueller, piano, and W. W. Lef- 


fingwell, violin. Mr. Mueller was a pupil of Karl 
Klindworth and later succeeded Ferruccio Busoni 
as head of the piano section at the Helsingfors 
(Finland) Conservatory. He has made numerous 
public appearances and won respect for the genuine- 
ness and dignity of his pianism. Mr. Mueller is, too, 
a conductor, and also has done musical work with 
his pen, one of his novel productions being his or- 
chestration of Chopin’s piano fantasie, op. 49. Mr. 
Leffingwell studied in Copenhagen (and met Gade 
there) after a course of study in this country with 
Listemann, Jacobson, Marcosson and Sauret. The 
admirers of Mr. Leffingwell insist that his best 
talent is for orchestral leadership, and they urge 
his claims as a logical and likely candidate when the 
permanent Atlanta Symphony Orchestra comes to 
pass. On several occasions, they say, Mr. Leffing- 
well has demonstrated effectively his exceptional 
ability with the stick. Ata recent concert under the 
auspices of the Associated Charities, Messrs. Muel- 
ler and Leffingwell were the lions of the long pro- 
gram. 
An El Paso Echo 

Recently we printed a letter from Mr. Alexander, 
of El Paso, Tex., regarding the orchestral situation 
in that city. We are in receipt of two communica- 
tions which came by way of reply to the letter of 
Mr. Alexander, and we present them herewith with- 
out comment: 

EL PASO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
H. E. Van Surdam, Conductor. 
Reference: First National Bank. 
El Paso, Texas, April 5, 1916. 

Dear Sir—The enclosed letter is all that is necessary to 

prove to you how things stand orchestrally in El Paso. 


Mr. Alexander was not given the support of the Woman’s 
Club. He directs the high school orchestra, an amateur 
organization pure and simple. 
Yours sincerely, 
H. E. Van Surpam. 
EL PASO MUSICIANS’ PROTECTIVE UNION, 
Local No. 466, A. F. of M. 
El Paso, Texas, April 4, 1016. 

Dear Sir—In the issue of the Musicat Courter under 
date of March 30 you print part of a letter from Mr. 
Alexander, of El Paso, in regard to the symphony orches- 
tra of this city, 

Twenty years ago Dr. F. R. Koch formed a symphony 
orchestra in El Paso, securing a charter from the State 
of Texas. When he left the city the orchestra disbanded. 

Three years ago H. E. van Surdam organized another 
symphony orchestra, giving two concerts; last year he gave 
two more concerts, using an orchestra of thirty-eight men. 

This year he asked the American Federation of Musi- 
cians if they would not handle the situation. So at a re- 
cent meeting of Local 466 A. F. of M., it was decided to 
form a symphony orchestra with the officers of the local 
acting as officers of the orchestra, with H. E. van Sur- 
dam as conductor. 

The professional musicians of El Paso do not recognize 
Mr. Alexander and never will. 

Yours sincerely, 
Witiram B. McCracken, 
President. 
Frank W. Kocu, 
Secretary. 


‘Stricken Augusta 
Augusta, Ga., March 29, 1916. 

A city practically in ashes is Augusta today. Half 
the entire business and residential districts is repre- 
sented by miles of blackened walls and a few up- 
right brick piles. The desolation and ruin effected 
by the terrible fire of a week ago bespeak a tragedy 
too deep for newspaper description. The city is al- 
most silent in its grief and discouragement as it 
contemplates scenes that suggest to the onlooker 
the devastated war districts of Europe. The 
Western Union Telegraph Company is doing busi- 
ness in a tent erected on the sidewalk. The Au- 
gusta Chronicle, whose building has disappeared, is 
being published in Macon, Ga.; the side streets are 
piled high with smoking bales of cotton, burned fur- 
niture, warehouse goods, pianos, charred wrecks of 
automobiles, heaps of building material, much of it 
still burning. Under such circumstances, as may 


well be conceived, we did not even attempt to get 
into touch with the musical persons of Augusta, and 
instead we left the depressed atmosphere of the 
place and journeyed over for a few hours to nearby 
Aiken, a winter resort where the lovely blooming 
verdure and the gaiety of the visitors were in strik- 
ing contrast to the gloom and sorrow we had left 
behind. On the return trip to Augusta the friend 
who guided the motor lost his way and there were 
wonderful hours spent in almost virgin pine forests, 
trailing narrow paths lined with bushes whose 
branches had to be broken in order to allow the car 
to pass. Enough atmosphere was encountered to 
fill a whole book of travel record. Some of the 
dilapidated cabins and their negro inhabitants ap- 
peared to date from the early ’50s. Several times 
the way was blocked by the Georgia sand, which 
reached to the hub of our wheels, and our party, 
assisted by some of the wondering black natives, 
pushed the machine along by main force until it 
struck harder bottom. Arrived in Augusta, we 
found that business was being resumed on Broad 
street, the main commercial thoroughfare. The 
first establishment to open was a gravestone manu- 


facturer. His motto read: “Let us serve you.” 


In Old Savannah 


Savannah, Ga., March 30, 1916. 

Tropical, lazy old Savannah exercises an in- 
definable charm over the imagination of susceptible 
Northerners. To stroll through palm lined avenues 
and inhale the soothing, scent laden zephyrs is a par- 
ticular joy at this moment when we receive letters 
from our office associates telling us of the sleety 
blasts and giant snowdrifts in New York. Mu- 
sically speaking, Savannah is inclined to be almost 
as comfortable as its climate. One of the lively 
local tonal forces was found to be Mrs. William P. 
Bayley, a woman of keen mentality and sharply de- 
fined musical perspectives. She is the acting presi- 
dent of the Savannah Musical Club and president of 
the Opera Study Club. The former organization is 
nineteen years old and has done work that ranks 
with that of any of the pioneer music clubs of this 
country. Mrs. Bayley is a true musical enthusiast 
whose ideals are as high as her energy is marked. 
She keeps in touch with current tonal happenings of 
importance by making frequent trips to the music 
centers. There are in Savannah also a Philhar- 
monic Club, of which Mrs. William H. Meyers is 
president; Belle Gaufrain, a delightful lady, and 
very busy vocal teacher, who sang at the Metropoli- 
tan when Stanton managed that house and Seidl 
conducted German opera there; Prof. Leo W. 
Mehrtens and his wife, pianists both; Rudolph 
Jacobson, violinist, and cousin of Sascha of the 
same name; Mrs. J. J. Gaudry, vocal instructor, and 
Nellie Harty, Olive Gould and Mrs. Jackson, 
pianists. 

Savannah Staccatos 


The city has been trying to get an auditorium for 
fifteen years, and is about to realize its dream. 
Plans have been given out and as soon as the bids 
of the builders are in, ground will be broken. Bonds 
were issued about a year ago, but through political 
intrigue (Et tu, Savannah?) the sale could not be 
started. 

We appointed as our new Savannah representa- 
tive, Stuart West, of the Thomas West Crockery 
Company. Mr. West is not a professional musician, 
but he understands music and writes about it with 
authority, as his articles in the local dailies have 
proved. F 

There are no regular music critics on the Savan- 
nah papers. 

There is no music in the Savannah public schools. 

Statement of a leading musical personage in 
Savannah: “The people of this city care nothing 
for good music.” 


Statement of another: “Diese Stadt ist musi- 
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ALL WILL FAVOR IT! 

Candidate for county commissioner, W. 
M. Poole, comes again this morning with u 
strong presentation of his position in favor 
of @ university high school system, con- 
structed and conducted under the joint aus- 
wces of both county and city. 

The Constitution commented yesterday 
upon tie strong advocacy of this plan by 
Candidoto for Commissioner Knight. 

Candidate Poole is evidently making this 
ove of the strongest features in his platform, 
‘or, from the very beginning, he has made 
this one of his most potent appeals. 

‘There are other candidates to be heard 
from and ‘he Constitution believes every 
one of them will in due time openly and 
earnestly advocate the university high 
school system. 

Our columns are opeu to an expression 
from each of them. 

Whoever may be nominated in the pri- 
mary on April 28, the two successful candi- 
dates’ will be zealous advocates of the uni- 
versity high school system. 


ACROSS THE CUMBERLANDS, 

The Constitution is in frequent receipt 
vt communications which, like the following, 
asi information as to available all-weather 
motor routes between the south and the 
northwest: 














Editor ‘oustitution t contemph 
‘otoring to ny home in Minneapole 
Minn,, from here. 1 wish to -Know if the 
‘vuds are passable in all kinde of weath- 
er. Would I have’ to lay over for anv 
length of time it I should meet a rain 
period? [ will thank you for any infor- 
mation. CS RACKETT 

Palm Beach county. Florida, 


\f it were not for three counties op each 
branch of the Dixie iighway north of Chat- 
tanooga, there would huve been no difficulty 
in referring Mr. Brackett to the Divie bien. 


came veces eerewe caiveramee aoe Gee Ges re : 
SUBSCRIPTION GATES. of} 


is even now on the pointof doing it with 
the prospective transfer of the junction 
point to Cartersville, Ga., because these 
three of her neigtibor counties in Tennessee 
are holding in check this splendid road de- 
velopment. If Chattanooga would do what 


might bring, about the needed improvement 
across the Cumberland range and hold both 
eastern and western routes through Tennes- 
see and Kentucky into the distant north and 
west. 

But if Chattanooga neglects this opportu- 
nity, she may expect the deviation of the 
western route from Nashville to Huntsville 
and from thence to Rome and Atlanta‘ be- 
cause this will be the most attractive road 
unless the situatton is relieved in the three 
mountain counties. 

It is a misfortune that three counties 
should permit themselves or be permitted to 
constitute the one obstacle to the comple- 
tion of such a development. 

It is impossible to believe that the route 
between Chattanooga and Nashville will 
consent to the loss of the western route 
through failure to insist that every county 
along it does its duty. 


iy MUSICAL ATLAN a 


Atlanta, not only as a present. but as a 
still greater future musical center, is the 
interesting subject of discussion in a com- 
munication The Constitution publishes to- 
day from Leonard Liebling, editor of The 
Musical Courier, the leading musical au- 
thority of the United States. 

Mr. Liebling, of course, bases his diseus- 
sion upon the wonderful showing Atlanta 
has made as regards grand opera, with 
seven annual seasons of a full week each in 
which the world’s most expensiye musical 
productions, with the foremost among the 
world’s stars, have more than paid their 
way. The present season, just ahead, even 
now promises to eclipse all others, both in 
point of brilliancy and financial success: 
for, with the end of the season ticket sale, 
and before the single tickets have been 
offered, it is announced that the guarantors 
are already abundantly protected, and 
would be safe if the season opened tomor- 
row. 

It is in the doing of this thing. which 
would be impossible in any other city of 
AUanta’s size. perhaps, in the world, and 
in the spirit in which it is done, that Mr. 
Liebling sees the coming of Atlanta as a 
grcat national! musical center with all that 
it means in the organization of musical as- 
sociations and the development of the mu- 
sical sense; sees, tov, the radlal effect of 
this development throughout the territory 
tributary to Atlanta, which is to say, most 
of the south, 

Mr. Liebling’s prediction will interest 
not only music lovers, but all Atlantans who 
would like to see substantial development 
along cultural and uplifting lines. That de- 
velopment has already begun, but, as Mr. 
Liebling says, it is simply the beginning; 
six seugons have wonderfully raised our 
musical standards, and there is no telling 
tu what heights others shall carry them. 








Sg AD THE 7HRIFT PAGEL. 
One hundréd years ago the firat sayings 
Danis were opened in the United States, 
one in Philadelphia and the other in Bos- 


and grown throughout the ceuntry until the 
savings today figure way up in the hundreds 
of millions; in fact, into the incomprenen- 
sible billions. 

But the trouble about it is these savings 





wre so unevenly distributed. While the per 
capita savings for the entire country is $71, 
that for the New England states is $245; 
for the eastern states $135, and so on down 
until in the southern states we find It is 
only $10. In other words. the savings in the 
New England states are 2,450 per cent 
greater than they are right here in Georgia. 

We talk about the thrifty New England- 





ers in somewhat of a spirit of generous 


| GRAND OPERA SHOULD RESULT 
IN MUSICAL INSTITUTIONS ALL 
ATLANTA’S OWN, SAYS LIEBLING 


; Knoxville and Cincinnati have done, she | 











ton. Since then the savings habit has grown | 
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Editor Constitution: Grand opera no 
longer is an experiment in Atlanta, but an 
asaured and successful fact. When [I am 
givem the privilege, therefore, to tell on this 
page something of the significance of grand 
opera as it is presented and promulgated in 
Atlahta, 1 feel like taking the role of the 
prophet rather than that of the statistician, 

The financial results of the local week 
of grand Gpera interests me only negatively, 
for it is generally conceded that they do not 
represent the true barometer by which to 
gauge the degree of average musical culture 
in Atlanta. Opera stands for only one form 
of musical endeavor and quiture, and by its 
very nature is a luxury and an exotic in 








LYONARD LIEBLING, 
tditor Musical Courier. 





tonal art, It has nothing of the essence of 
symphony, chamber music and choral per- 
formance, which are opposed to sensational. 
jem and surface exploitation and necessarily 
appeal chiefly to those persons who love the 
work rather than the performerts, and whose 
hero worship consists of reverence for the 
composers and not blind adoration of their 
headiined and Sunday-page featured inter- 
preters. 

This may be admil(ted without any sitght 
to grand opera and its proinoters and expo- 
nents. and it ia as true as the fect that some 
of the noblest composers of all time. like 
Mozart, Weber, Wagner, Verds and Strauss, 
wrote in the grand opera form. Others of 
the exalted band tried their hand at the 
game and failed, like Schumann, Berlioz, 
Schubert, etc, The great sorrow. “{ Beetho- 
ven's Tife waa the failure of hi¥ ‘opera, “Fi- 
delio.”. As towering a master ax» Brahms 
vegretted always that he lacked th® ability 
to write a grand opq@a bécause he “did not 
Know enough.” Chopin and Liszt Were oth- 
exe who cast covetous eyes oh the fame and 
profit to be derived from grand opera. 
Mighty old Handel was a successful writer’ 
of grand operas before he became the world's 
most popular provider uf oratorio. In con- 
seqnence of this record of attention paid to’ 
grand opera by the musical musterx of all 
the. ages, it behooves us to look upon that 
form of production as one not wholly ruin- 
ous to the more sober kinds of music-mak- 


We should take off our hats to any vom- 
munity willing and able to spend approxi- 
mately $100,000 in a week for grand opera: 
on the other hand, we should keep our hate 
off permanently to that community willing 
and able to spend $2,000 per week for fifty- 
two weeks in the year, for all manner of 
good music publi¢ly pertormed, symphony, 
chamber and choral musiv, song and inetru- 
mental recitals. 

Disugrees With tirand Overa Objectorn. 

L cannot take the stand of some of the 
objectors to grand opera htre, that the week 
of’ extravagant performances kills all the lo- 
cal legitimate musical endeavor for the rest 
of the year, F 

There are many wealths cities in America 
which are not thrilled >» the fascination of 





& grand opera week, and \et thes do not pos 
sess symphony orchestras. Symphony te aur 
the sport of the masses, and in thiy countrys 
symphony orchestras do not apring up as th« 
result of popular uprisings demanding that 
the municipalities and the national wovern- 
ment give the people symphony orchestra: 
or give them death Those symphony or- 
chestras which we have fn America repre- 
sent the work usually of a small group of pe: 
sons in each localily and often they stand 
for the ambition and musical love of a sing! 
individual who contributes the necessary 





money or elee induces several doxen of hie 
fellow citizens and business associates tu 
do so 

Cotonel Higginson made the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra possible through his singte 


handed generosity: Joseph Pulitzer teft al 
most $1,000,009 to the New York Phiihar 
mente at the moment when that ancien 
body seemed about to perish from finenecie 
inanition Mr H Fiagier guarantees 
$60,000 annually toe the New York Symphon: 
Orchestra: the Cincinnati Orchestra hus bee 
endowed with $700,000 through a bequest tr 
the will ‘of the late Miss Dow, The magnifi 
cent Chicago Orchestre is permanent, because 
of the public spirit of the citizens of that 
community They subscribed in amount« 
ranging from $1 to thousands of dollars to a 
fund that totalled almost a million dollare 
Today the orchestra is housed in a building 
of its own facing Lake Michigan Tne o1 
chestras of Minneapolid, Philadelphia, Lo« 
Angeles, San Francisco, San Antonio, Fort 
Worth, Houston and numerous other cities 
are monuments to the liberality of the busi 
nese men of those places 

Many of these orcheetras are the expres- 
sions of a desire on the part of their guar 
antors to advertise the wealth, culture and 
spiritual progressiveness of the cities in which 
they live and do business, much as the weel 
of ranc opera,in Atlanta speaks for those 
factors in the tivic showing of thie cente: 
The musical motive in these movements may 
be obscure in the minds of some of the cou 
tributars totihe operating expenses, but the 
advertising valye of the projects stands out 
with unmistakable prominence 

A Great Commercial Asset. 

In the case of Atlanta, the opera week t« 
a commercial asset of phenomenal potency 
1 have just traveled through the entire 
southwest and south from Los Angeles and 
! Paso to Atianta, and in all that territors 
1 have not been in a city where I did not e 
counter vonetant mention of the opera week 
here. We heard persons making appoint 
ments to mect in Atlanta the end of April 
for the opera countless others asked we 
about the repertoire and the casts; we saw 
signs in shop windows reading “Gowns fo: 
the Atlanta Opera,” “Gloves for the Atiania 
Opera,” ete, and in the prospectus of man 
music clubs ’in’ widely separated localities + 
noticed thut the Atlanta grand operas fo, 
this year were in the study curriculum. Wha: 
the display of wealth and fashion means tu 
the business credit and standing of Atlant: 
and what the expenditures tor hotel outle 
entertaining and general purchasing accom 
plish financially here, I need uot dwell upor 
for those are elementary facts “hich must be 
clear even to those not accustomed to loot 
tor commercial returns in matters of music 

Tt was a real pleasure to hear that the 
profits from the opera venture went origina! 
iv toward the insta!lation of an organ in the 
Auditorium, and now keep up the fund with 
which to pay a city organist and institut. 
free Sunday concerts. Even those local mu 
siciona who are opposed to grand opera hav: 
sdmiited to me that the Sunday concerte are 
of a very high artistic order and constitu: 
some of the best musical material presente: 
here during the year, 

t appears to me that the best interes! 
of music would be served if all the Incal 
forces, civic, social, commercial and musica! 
would stand unitedly behind the opera ven 
ture and by co-operation and moral, practi 
¢al and monetary support continue to mak- 
it an overwhelming success, so that profi 
could be rolled up with which to undertul- 


further musical achievements that wouid ++ * 


dound to the cultural significance of Atlant: 
and possibly build up in the not too dista 
future some big musica! inatitution indice 
tive of the musical knowledge and tonw! 
talent and ambition of thls city—an Atlaiia 
eyinphony orchestra, an Atlanta cherus, an 
Atlanta grand opeta company. Perhaps ali 
three 
Atianin Musle Festival Directors 

{ have met ‘the gentlemen who ure tir 
prime movers in the opera week, and the, 
are men of wide insight, intelligence and 
civic ambition. They ail have the most op 
timistic view of ‘Atlanta's musicai futur: 
and they are not in the musical field for pei 
sonal gain or publicity They have bie 
things in mind for Atlanta, if they may he 
assured of the solld support and confiden: 
of every section of the community. includin 
the body of professional musicians. It is vo 
unlikely that some of tha directors, if not a! 
of them, are harboring the dream of an At 
Janta symphony orchestri, which shall be « 
Atlanta's own, And with men of thy 
stamp the transition trom big dreams to ': 
realities is not « slow process in the accu: 
piishment. Minneapolis has a symphony « 
Chestra which plays in New York, Bost: 
Philadelphia and Chicago, as was the ¢a« 
recently Cincinnati has a symphony orgi 
tra which plays all over the country. If Mi 
beapolis and Cincinnatl why not Atlant 

, for one. am efident Qlat the «ca 
will come when Atlan. will send somethi 
of its own to New York to show the metropo 
lis the musical potentiality of this city, rat! 
er than to timport ‘rom the banks of ti. 
Hudson vomething with which to show At 
lanta what is being done in the bigger siste 
city of the north. However. ' am an incu: 
able optimist and an unshakable believer in 
the muvical future of American cities of the 
size, wtrength and dignity of Atlanta 

LEONARD LIEBLING, 
Mditer Musical Courter 
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kalisch versumpft.” (As we are neutral we refuse 
to translate the word “versumpft.”’) 

Savannah is in a bad way commercially. The war 
has hit the cotton situation mortally. 

Noble Hardee is a composer because he loves to 
compose and a conductor because he loves to con- 
duct. Otherwise he is a very successful business 
man 

[he reason why concerts in Savannah by the 
great traveling artists are not more frequent is be- 
cause the theatre where they take place holds only 
oo persons ad in order to make expenses the local 
management is compelled to charge $3 per seat. 
‘No one in Savannah is willing to pay that much for 
a concert ticket,” we were told; “and only a limited 
number of music lovers ever do so.” 

rhe projected Auditorium is planned to hold 
3,500 auditors and to have a movable partition by 
which a hall for 1,700 persons may be made out of 
the larger space 

“Most of the 
spend almost six months of the year in New York,” 
was another report we received; “as the climate 


progressive Savannah musicians 


here makes work impossible for more than half a 
year.” / 

H,. M. Bradley is the very wide awake and up 
to-date organist of Christ Church. He is not at all 
pessimistic about musical Savannah, “I have not 
been here long,” he said; “but I find much talent 
and real love for music. I am gathering together a 
choir of fine voices and we expect to do big music 
in a big way after we have rehearsed diligently.” 

Elizabeth Randolph is an alto with a complete 
contralto range. She has a voice of uncommonly 
rich quality and she sings with rare understanding 
and much temperatmental impetus. We know this 
because she sang for us and we were so pleased with 


her work that we prophesied a sure success for her 
in concert or opera as soon as she elects to begin 
her American career in either line. Miss Randolph 
has studied with Vilanot in Chicago and with Or- 
geni in Dresden and Jean de Reszke in Paris. The 
last named teacher gave her a letter which she 
showed us and in which he praises highly her sing- 
ing and her operatic talent. Miss Randolph con- 
vinced us through her performance that she is as 
competent in the Wagner music dramas as she is in 
the German Lied and the modern French chanson. 

A Savannah citizen, speaking to us: Other cities 
are delighted when their census shows an increase 
of population. In Savannah we are delighted when 
there is no falling off.” 

A Savannah girl returned from a long visit to 
Europe and was surprised that so few of her old 
friends stopped her in the street on her leisurely 
She asked several of them to explain 
their coldness. “It isn’t that,” they said, “but you 
always seem to be in such a hurry when you walk 
and we imagined you were too busy to be inter- 


promenades. 


rupted.” 
One of the banner sights of Savannah is the old 


suburban Hermitage Plantation, with its original 
slave huts, overseer’s house and planter’s home in- 
tact. The ancient Bonaventure cemetery and the 
marvelous driveway overhung for miles with Span- 
ish moss trees were other romantic experiences. 

We gazed at $24,000 worth of soup—or stew, if 
preferred. At Barbee’s Farm there are 8,000 ter- 
They market at $3 per terrapin. 

Hastening Homeward 


rapin. 


April 10, 1916, 
We are tragically behind in our correspondence, 
and as the rapidly speeding train bears us from 
Philadelphia to the banks of the Hudson we are 


spending our time gazing appalled at the pages and 
pages of notes which we shall be unable to expatiate 
upon in the forthcoming issue of the Muscat 
Courier. Regretfully we are compelled to hold 
them over for April 20, when we promise to cease 
these travel chronicles for awhile. We shall tell in 
our next about Columbia, S. C.; Charleston, S. C.; 
Raleigh, N. C.; Richmond, Va., and Norfolk, Va. 


Relative Major? 


At 315 West Broad street, Savannah, we noticed 
a sign over a clothing shop. It read: 





PADEREWSKI 
Second Hand Clothing 
Always on the Level. 











Discovery 
So this is New York when the Opera is closed! 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


—— © —-— 


At a sale of manuscripts held at the Anderson 
Galleries, New York, last week, $295 was paid for 
the manuscript of an aria from a long forgotten 
opera by Verdi called “Jerusalem.” 


——_~o-—_—— 


It is reported that Lucrezia Bori, who has been 
unable to sing at all at the Metropolitan Opera 
House during the season which ended last week, will 
go into the moving pictures this coming summer. 


— ~@> —— 


A New York daily paper refers to Paderewski in 
the headlines as “Well known artist.” This is going 


a bit too far. 







































































THE GREAT FIRE IN AUGUSTA (MARCH 33, 1916.) 


(2) The destroyed residence section, homeless ones and their scanty rescued equipment. 


(1) Cotton warehouses and their ruined contents. 





(3) While the flames raged, (4) The burned business buildings, 
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MAHLER’S “EIGHTH” IN NEW YORK 


Sunday evening, April 9, at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House, the widely heralded New York perform- 
ance of Mahler’s eighth symphony took place. The 
forces were identically the same which gave the 
original American performance in Philadelphia on 
Thursday evening, March 2. Leopold Stokowski 
conducted, the Philadelphia Orchestra played, and 
the chorus was made up of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra Chorus, the Philadelphia Choral Society, the 
Mendelssohn Club the Fortnightly Club, and a chil- 
dren’s chorus, a total choral force of 950 singers. 

The Metropolitan was literally crowded, every 
seat occupied, with the exception of one box in the 
grand tier, extremely conspicuous on account of its 
emptiness. The standing room was most uncom- 
fortably jammed. All the seats had been sold a long 
time in advance. It was said that speculators ob- 
tained as high as $14 for a pair of $2.50 seats (the 
price charged for the orchestra floor), well illus- 
trating the tremendous interest that was felt in the 
event. This audience displayed a truly vivid inter- 
est in the occasion. Its enthusiasm was boundless ; 
not a single artist—Caruso not excepted—who has 
appeared on the same stage during the past season 
has been the recipient of such a tumult of applause 
as rewarded Mr. Stokowski and his forces at the 
conclusion of both the first and the second parts. 

New York certainly owes a debt of gratitude to 
the Society of the Friends of Music, which guaran- 
teed the expenses of the production and which must 
pay the deficit of $7,000 that resulted. With the 
scale of prices established, the house, though sold 
out, brought in only between $5,000 and $6,000, and 
the expenses are said to have been something over 
$12,000. It was an altruistic undertaking of the 
highest class on the part of the Society of the 
Friends of Music, and every music lover should and 
does feel a personal debt of gratitude to the society 
for making this performance possible. 

The Musicat Courter published a very exten- 
sive review of the work in the issue of March 9, on 
the occasion of the first American production in 
Philadelphia. It is not necessary here again to go into 
detail. Suffice it to say, that the work unfortunately 
does not seem to improve on repeated hearing. The 
parts that are fine still remain so, but the long, arid 
stretches continue to sound long and arid. Splendid 
passages are the beginning of the final chorus in the 
second part, “Alles Vergiingliche”—as fine as any- 
thing in the literature of choral music—and the mag- 
nificently built up finale in the first part. After this 
glorious climax, the finale of the second part is 
quite ineffective. It ends with a long orchestral 
postlude, sounding weak after the huge chorus has 
ceased to sing. The impression will not down that 
Mahler has created something which is monumental 
in size rather than in true musical value. 

The performance itself was in every respect equal 
to the opening performance at Philadelphia. The 
soloists in fact seemed even more effective, and no 
wonder, for they and all the rest of the huge forces 
involved had sung the work no less than seven times 
in the meanwhile, and were super-letter-perfect 
throughout. First praise must go again to Leopold 
Stokowski, who acquitted himself of his truly co- 
lossal task as only a leader of the first rank could. 
Directing the huge work entirely without score, he 
never missed or slighted even a single one of the 
numerous rhythmic and dynamic changes and nt- 
ances with which it abounds. For the chorus, too, 
there can be only words of the highest praise. It 
was truly astounding perfection to which it had been 
brought, singing with all the flexibility of a chorus 
one-tenth of its size. The precision of attack was 
absolutely remarkable in a choral body of such huge 
size. The orchestra, too, played at its very best, by 
its splendid work almost succeeding in covering up 





the awkward and ugly passages which are only too 
frequent in the orchestral interludes. 

The list of soloists was unchanged and included 
Florence Hinkle, Inez Barbour and Adelaide 
Fischer, sopranos; Margaret Keyes and Susanna 
Dercum, contraltos; Lambert Murphy, tenor; Rei- 
nald Werrenrath, baritone, and Clarence Whitehill, 
bass. There was not a single weak spot in the work 
of any of them. The greater part of the solo work 
fell upon the shoulders of Miss Hinkle and Mr. 
Murphy, both of whom were fully up to their hard 
tasks; but ail the others were more than satisfac- 
tory, whether in solo or ensemble numbers. Mr. Sto- 
kowski again was assisted materially by the presence 
of William Gordon Thunder at the organ console 
and that of Constantin von Sternberg, who officiated 
at the piano. 

As has been said, the enthusiasm of the audience 
richly deserved the adjective boundless. There were 
laurel wreaths for Mr. Stokowski, who, though his 
was the greatest task, very courteously and rightly 
insisted on all—soloists, orchestra and chorus—ris- 
ing to join with him in acknowledgment of the ap- 
plause. It is exertmely doubtful if any audience was 
ever before assembled in America which included 
so large a number of prominent musical artists, com- 
posers and distinguished friends of music as were 
present last Sunday evening. Edgar Stillman Kel- 
ley, Ganz, Hadley, DeKoven, Bauer, Paderewski, 
Mme. Gluck, Zimbalist—and so on, ad infinitum. It 
would be much more easy to recall the prominent 
musical names whose owners were not present than 
to give a complete list of those who were. 

a 


NEW YORK PARK ECONOMY 


New York has one of the most magnificent park 
systems of any city in the world and expends be- 
tween two million and two million and a half dol- 
lars each year on the maintenance and upkeep of 
these properties. This is as it should be. Nothing 
contributes more directly to the mental, moral and 
spiritual welfare of the people than these parks, 
affording as they do great breathing spaces where, 
for a minimum expense for transportation, people 
who from one end of life to another never view any 
real country—and there are thousands of people in 
New York of which this is literally true—are able 
to see green grass, trees and lakes, and to breathe 
a different air from that of the crowded, dusty, 
dirty and narrow streets of the East Side. The only 
question is this, could these parks, without an ap- 
preciable increase of expense, be made more at- 
tractive, more beneficial to a larger number of the 
people for whose benefit they are primarily intend- 
ed, namely, the poor people of New York. 

As it is, the parks offer splendid roads for the 
automobilists; but the automobilists are not the 
poor people of New York; some of them offer lakes 
for boating, for those who can afford to pay the 
price charged ; but those are not the poor people of 
New York; all of them offer pleasant walks for 
grown-ups and splendid playgrounds for the chil- 
dren; but Sunday is the only day when the poor 
people of New York have the time to benefit by 
these latter advantages. Can you imagine on a 
week day evening anything less attractive—except 
to young lovers—than a deserted and not more than 
half lighted park. 

The park commissioners in New York—worthy 
men every one of them—have honestly sought 
means to make the parks more attractive and bene- 
ficial to the people for whom they are principally 
intended and to this end they have made use to the 
extent of their ability and appropriations of the one 
great aid which attracts, interests and benefits rich 
and poor alike—music. They have given band con- 





certs on Sundays when the poor can be in the parks 
and also on week day evenings, in order to*provide 
an attraction which shall draw them oftener to the 
parks and cause them to receive more benefit from 
these great open spaces for which they pay, in the 
form of taxes, as much in proportion as their well- 
to-do fellow citizens—-or perhaps even more. 

This year New York was confronted with an in- 
creased budget and an enormous tax rate. So the 
Board of Estimate, looking for a chance to “econo- 
mize,” cut the total appropriation for music in the 
parks of all the five boroughs down to about $30,- 
oco. What would you think of a man who spent 
a hundred thousand dollars to build a theatre and 
then made up his mind to spend only one thousand 
dollars on the entertainment which was to attract 
the public into that theatre? One thousand dollars 
is one per cent. of one hundred thousand dollars 
and thirty thousand dollars is only a little more than 
one per cent. of the two and a half millions or so 
spent each year to maintain the parks. Now music 
is practically the only attraction which the park 
commissioners can offer to draw the people into 
their parks. It is the only thing that New York 
offers in summer for the free entertainment of its 
thousands and thousands of poor people. Is that 
percentage a fair one? By all means, no. The com- 
missioner of one of the boroughs saved last year no 
less than twelve thousand dollars on one item alone, 
but he could not transfer that saving to his music 
appropriation. It is not comon sense to spend so 
much to keep up the appearance of the parks and 
so little to attract people into them so that they may 
benefit from the splendid upkeep. Appropriations 
of many of the smaller cities put New York to 
shame. Some of them spend nearly the same sum 
as the metropolis itself, of course vastly more in 
proportion to their size. 

Let us work for a larger appropriation next year ; 
say double the present one to begin with. Certainly 
it is right to economize legitimately, but this stingy 
stinting of an insignificant appropriation, one that 
more than any other acts directly to the benefit of 
those who most need to be benefited, is not only in- 
jurious but absolutely lacks logic and common sense 
In its support. 

More and better music for the parks! 


-——-~-@ —- —- 


A GOOD IDBA. 


In symphony programs, where the soloist is a 
pianist, playing a concerto in the first part and a 
group of solos in the second, more and more con- 
ductors are adopting the commendable plan of plac- 
ing the group of solos at the very end of the pro- 
gram and allowing the orchestra players to depart 
before it. There cannot be the slightest musical 
gain in having an orchestra sit on the stage during 
a number of solos in order to play an ensemble 
number at the end, for the impersonal character of 
an orchestra hardly holds the attention of the lis- 
teners as the personal magnetism of a great soloist 
does. The playing of the final number by the or- 
chestra after a celebrated soloist has aroused and 
enthralled the audience partakes very much of the 
nature of the final march which the theatre orches- 
tra always pounds out to chase away the audience 
at the end of a play. 

Spain has been going on with opera this winter as 
if the rest of Europe was quite undisturbed. There 
have been seasons at Madrid, Lisbon and Barcelona, 
and such well known artists as Titta Ruffo, Battis- 
tini and the tenor Anselmi have been singing in 
these cities 





Oe 

A tribute from a master of one art to another art 
is the motto printed upon the cover page of the 
Portland (Ore.) Symphony Orchestra programs: 
“*Music is fundamental, one of the great sources of 
life, health, strength and happiness.’—Luther Bur- 
bank.” 
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BOSTON COHANIZES GRAND OPERA 


It remained for Boston to introduce into grand 
opera the methods originated and made famous by 
George M. Cohan. No one enjoys Mr. Cohan’s 
foolery and patriotic bumptiousness more than our- 
selves—in the proper place ; but to open the Boston 
season of the Metropolitan Opera Company (under 
the local management of C. A. Ellis) with a scene 
which would best have had its place as the finale of 
an act in one of Mr. Cohan’s shows was an instance 
of most questionable taste. The audience had 
bought tickets to see the Boston production of 
“Boris Godunoff.” It saw “Boris Godunoff,” but 
it saw something else as well. On Monday, April 3, 
when the curtain went up, says the Boston Journal: 

“Attired in the traditional robes of Columbia, and in a 
big wig, which so changed her features that she was not 
generally recognized, Mme. Farrar was disclosed standing 
on a high platform with a furled flag in her right hand and 
with attendants representing various nations standing on 
steps on either side of her.” 

The orchestra played the “Star Spangled Banner” 
and Miss Farrar sang it. 


sung at the proper 


The “Star Spangled Banner,’ 
time and in the proper place, is a very good institu- 
tion, but it is hard to understand just what it has to 
do with the opening of the grand opera season in 


oston, It is to be doubted whether the blame for 
this tasteless incident can be laid upon Boston itself 
and we are confident also that Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
had nothing to do with it. It looks very much as if 
some one had thought up a scheme to get a little 
extra newspaper notice for Miss Farrar and did not 
hesitate to put it through at the expense both of 
the artistic unities and of the artists who were 
legitimately engaged in the opera of the evening, 
a work in which Miss Farrar had no part. It 
seemed necessary, therefore, to thrust her into im- 
portance by some other means. Be it said to the 
credit of the Boston daily paper critics that, almost 
to a man, they condemned this obviously theatrical 
bit of advertising. 

It seems as if the efforts of the local management 
might more legitimately have been devoted to ob- 
taining paying audiences for the operatic perform- 
ances. Lven at “Boris,” the opening night (the first 
performance of this work ever given in Boston), 
six of the boxes and about half of the loges were 
empty. “Aida,” on Friday night, with an extraor- 
dinary cast, drew the only really full house of the 
week. At the end of its season the Metropolitan 
did a truly enormous business in New York, and the 
financial results in Boston are most disappointing. 
lt is hard to understand why, with proper advertis- 
ing, the house in Boston should not be practically 
full every night. It must be remembered that beside 
the city itself there are a dozen cities and a large 
1umber of big towns within an hour’s commuting 
distance of the Massachusetts capital, so that it has 
an available theatre population vastly greater than 
that represented by itself alone. 


—-- © —-— 
MME. GADSKI’S DENIAL 


The Musica Courter has been requested to pub- 
lish the following statement from Mme. Gadski: 


I am informed that wide publicity has been given a re- 
cent newspaper article wherein a reporter quoted me as 
saying that I would be willing to aid in destroying muni- 
tion plants in this country. I desire to deny most em- 
phatically any such assertion. My long public career and 
my professional standing make it absurd that I should en- 
tertain any such purpose for a moment. The reporter 
who published the statement did most of the talking him- 
self and evidently tried to lead me into some statement of 
the kind which he published. I had no idea he intended to 
publish anything that was said in our conversation or else 
I would not have allowed him to speak to me at all. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that any woman would seriously en- 
tertain such an idea. I am sure that my many friends 
throughout the country will accept this denial. No one 


who knows me would believe that I could entertain any 
such violent sentiments or use any such gross language. 


—— 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


Here is an article from the New York Tribune of 
March 26, 1916, constituting a specimen of a new 
and absorbing style of musical writing. The initials 
are those of the “dean” of the New York music 
critics : 

SOME NEW SONGS 

“What Can It Be?” words by Carleton S. Montayne, 
music by A, Louis Scarmolin ; “The Lowland’s Call,” words 
by Fred. E. Weatherly, music by A. Hubert Brewer; 
“Love’s Citadel,” words by Edith Rutter-Leatham, music 
by Amy Woodeforde-Finden ; “Oh! May My Dreams Come 
True,” words by Edward Teschemacher, mus:c by Frank 
Fothergill ; “Sweetheart,” words and music by Lily Strick- 
land; “Fill a Glass with Golden Wine,” words by W. E. 
Henley, music by Roger Quilter; “When the Night with 
Stilly Silence,” words and music by Parish Robertson; 
“Pals,” words by Fred. E. Weatherly, music by W. H. 
Squire; “Love, Awake!” words by Alfred Noyes, music by 
C, Linn Seiler ; “The Eyes of Firozée,” words by Frederick 
John Frazer, music by Amy Woodforde-Finden; “Rose- 
land,” words by Gertrude McDermaid, music by Kennedy 
Russell; “Awakening,” words by Julia C, R. Dorr, music 
by Walter Guernsey Reynolds; “Sunshine for Shadow,” 
words by Fred. G, Bowles, music by T, Wilkinson Stephen- 
son; “The Light of Home,” words by Alfred Noyes, music 
by C. Linn Seiler ; “Phyllis,” words by Helen Taylor, music 
by Wilfrid Sanderson; “Little Lass of Mine,” words by 
Percy Greenbank, music by Merlin Morgan ; “Love's Philos- 
ophy,” words by Shelley, music by Roger Quilter; “The 
Chariots of the Lord,” words by the Rev. John Brownlee, 
music by Edward Elgar; “If I Were King of Ireland,” 
words by Alfred Percival Graves, music by Fay Foster ; 
“A Little Child’s Day” (cycle), words by Harold Simpson, 
music by Harold Garstin; “The Bells,” madrigal for mixed 
voices, words by Poe, music by Clarence Lucas. 


H. E, K. 
iin -—— 


CHARLES L. WAGNER’S 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR NEXT SEASON 


Charles L. Wagner makes an interesting an- 
nouncement of the plans for his artists for the 
season 1916-17: John McCormack, after his final 
concert in New York this season, April 30, at the 
Hippodrome, will not sing in New York again until 
Sunday, January 7, 1917, on account of his tour to 
the West coast, which was postponed from last 
season. 

Mr. McCormack will open his season in Boston, 
October 1, and make a hurried trip West, singing at 
Cleveland, October 8; Chicago, the 15th, and will 
reach Spokane, October 30. A month will be spent 
on the Pacific Coast, returning via Denver, Kansas 
City, and spending the first two weeks of December 
in the Southland again, appearing in Texas, New 
Orleans and Atlanta, where he will appear for the 
first time. As usual, Mr. McCormack will limit his 
season. 

Emmy Destinn will open also October 1, and after 
a few concert dates will have nine star perform- 
ances with the Ellis Opera Company, alternating 
with Geraldine Farrar as star of the organization. 
She will also have twenty appearances with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and seven appear- 
ances with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Be- 
sides these thirty-seven concert dates are already 
booked and Miss Destinn will have a very busy 
season. 

Rudolph Ganz will devote the entire season to con- 
cert work, playing as far west as the Pacific Coast. 
Six weeks of the time will be devoted to joint re- 
citals with Albert Spalding, by special arrangements 
with Mr. Spalding’s manager André Benoist. Mr. 
Ganz will also visit the South, in fact every part 


of the United States. 
atid pmmnahiins 


Leonide Massine, of the Diaghileff Ballet Russe, 
is at work on the scenario of a ballet founded upon 
the story of Pocahontas, Thus will the plebeian des- 
ignation of “John Smith” be freshly immortalized 
and the inhabitants of Europe shown a true picture 
of American home life. 


ANENT A FAMOUS HYMN 


“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” the popular hymn, 
was written by the Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould, at 
that time a curate of the Church of England, and 
was composed for an Easter confirmation celebra- 
tion. The author submitted the hymn to the bishop 
of the diocese for his approval. This gentleman 
was. of decidedly low-church tendencies, and he ob- 
jected to the word “cross” in the first verse: 

Onward, Christian soldier, 
Marching as to war, 
With the cross of Jesus 

Going on before. 

He argued that its use inferred “papistical ten- 
dencies.” 

“Very well, sir,” said the author, “I will change 
it. How would this do? 

“With the cross of Jesus 
Left behind the door”? 

The bishop did not agree, and the Rev. Baring- 
Gould soon found himself minus his curacy. While 
awaiting another appointment he made his first ven- 
ture in the world of letters, and has since become a 


distinguished author, 
secheneetiinesinanie 
MUSICAL IMPORTANCE OF LINDSBORG 


According to its latest census, Lindsborg, Kan., 
has something less than two thousand inhabitants. 
But musical enthusiasm is not to be reckoned in 
terms of population. Under the leadership of 
Bethany College, the little town is going to devote 
the whole week, April 16 to 23, to musical festivals 
beginning with the recital of Schumann-Heink and 
a performance of “Messiah” by local forces on 
Palm Sunday and ending with a concert by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra on Easter Sunday. 
Lindsborg, of course, draws from the surrounding 
country. On Palm Sunday they are going to run a 
special train to and from Kansas City, Mo., two 
hundred and twenty-five miles away, just to bring 
people to hear the fine music they offer—and plenty 
of people will come. Read the very interesting 
article about it on another page of this issue. It is 
a most inspiring example, this of Lindsborg. Hats 
off to the little town. There are, fortunately, a 
goodly number of other communities with the same 
spirit and as soon as they can be numbered by 
thousands instead of tens as now, we shall be well 
on the way to being a genuinely musical nation in 
the same sense that some European countries are 
musical. The spiritual, mental and educational up- 
lift of such festivals as that to be given at Linds- 
borg is incalculable. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


In all the New York dailies of Monday, April 10, 
there are very long articles about the production of 
the Mahler symphony given here at the Metropoli- 
tan by the Philadelphia Orchestra and chorus on 
Sunday evening, April 9. Most of the articles men- 
tion a bit tartly the fact that the performance had 
been well advertised for months ahead and that the 
house was crowded. It stands to reason that one 
of the causes why the house was crowded was be- 
cause the event, as well as the symphony, orchestra, 
chorus and conductor, had been well advertised in 
the dailies and musical weeklies for months. Are 
the music critics just beginning to understand the 
value of advertising? Do they not realize that they, 
too, and their writings, advertise the persons and 
works they discuss in the public prints? There is 
no need to be peevish about the advertising received 
by the Philadelphia organization. They bore out 
brilliantly all the things that had been written about 
them. The plain fact of the matter is that Phila- 
delphia outgeneraled New York in the matter of the 
American premiére of Mahler’s work and showed 
this city that grand opera is not the only medium 
through which to make a popular musical appeal. 
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THE BYSTANDER 


Piano Fingers—Refractory Anvils—Mr. Gatti Agreeable—Mahomet or Mountain 
—* Conductry ” 











Nettie E. Patterson, superintendent of the Alturists So- 
ciety of Montclair, N. J., in her annual report mentions 
the case of a poor man who when offered a job on a coal 
wagon refused ‘saying he had been told he had “piano 
fingers” and did not wish to spoil them. I should like to 
know who told him about the “piano fingers” and learn 
from said authority just what piano fingers are. To judge 
by the famous players of the present day, piano fingers 
are any kind of fingers with which one can play well on 
the piano. Godowsky, for instance, has a broad, thick hand 
with fingers so short that one marvels at the technical 
prodigies they perform with greatest ease. Eugen d’Albert 
is another pianist with small hands, yet he too is a superb 
technicist. Rubinstein had a hand of generous size with 
rather long, thick fingers. Martinus Sieveking has a hand 
striking resembling that of Rubinstein, except that the tips 
of his fingers are extremely broad, so broad, in fact, that, 
when playing on a piano with an ordinary keyboard, these 
tips stick in between two neighboring black notes when 
he is obliged to reach for a chord. Sieveking has a 
specially constructed keyboard on his own piano, the blocks 
at either end of the keyboard being removed and each key 
made a trifle wider. Arthur Shattuck has a hand long and 
slim with thin fingers of quite extraordinary length. All 
of which goes to prove that the real piano fingers are 
situated in the brain and not at the end of the arm, not- 
withstanding the friendly advice given to the gentleman 
who scorned to handle black diamonds. 

* * * * 


Of all the various apparati connected with the Wagner 
operas, I suppose the Siegfried anvil has created more 
trouble than any other single piece. Johannes Sembach is 
a sturdy enough fellow, but at a “Siegfried” performance 
at the Metropolitan about two weeks ago, trusty “Noth- 
ung” in his powerful arms failed to cleave the anvil, even 
at a second blow. 

Loomis Taylor, who has been stage manager of German 
opera for both the Metropolitan and Chicago opera com- 
panies, was telling an incident connected with this same 
anvil which happened at Breslau. There are various de- 
vices for causing the anvil to fall apart as Siegfried de- 
livers the sword stroke. At Breslau there is an arrange- 
ment whereby Siegfried has to step on a little square of 
wood set flush with the stage floor directly behind the 
anvil in order to actuate the spring which opens it. This 
place is carefully marked with chalk. 

One evening there was a new Siegfried, a young and 
inexperienced tenor who was warned, if he valued his 
life, not to set foot on the chalk mark before it was time 
for the anvil to spring open at the very end of the act. 
In consequence, he had not been on the stage five minutes 
before he blundered on to the place and the anvil fell 
apart. 

Mime was an experienced and routine artist. The stage 
manager, knowing that he could be depended upon, called 
hoarsely from behind the stage, “Close the anvil!” 

Taking advantage of a passage where the attention of 
the audience is centered upon Siegfried, Mime cleverly 
stole across so that he stood between the anvil and the 
front of the stage, reached backward and closed the anvil. 
This was all very well until it was time for him to par- 
ticipate in the action again, when he discovered to his 
horror that he had caught what might be called the coat 
tails of his costume in the crack of the anvil and was 
held tight so that he could not move. He sent out wireless 
signals of distress and the voice of the stage manager 
was heard once more in the land, calling to Siegfried, 
“Step on that chalk mark!” This the intelligent fellow 
managed with intention this time, sprung the anvil again 
and released Mime. After which each took hold of an end 
and carefully closed it for keeps. It may well be imagined 
that the audience was reduced to a hysterical condition not 
at all appropriate to a Wagnerian masterpiece. 

**¢ * * * 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza was approached not so very long ago, 
so they say, by an artist who has been a member of the 
company for several years past and whose contract still has 
another year to run. “Signor Direttore,” said the artist, 
“having heard nothing to the contrary, I hope and presume 
that you will be disposed to make a new contract with me 
when the present one expires.” 

“I know nothing to the contrary,” replied the director. 
“Undoubtedly you will get a new contract.” 

“May I ask if it would be possible,” answered the artist, 
“for me to have this new contract now?” 

“A year in advance?” queried Mr, Gatti-Casazza. “Caro 


mio, you know conditions here. How can | tell a year in 
advance what the policy of the company may be?” 

“But, my. dear director,” said the artist, “I feel that I 
should like to assure my future. I have been approached 
by several film companies with offers of much more money 
than I am getting here.” 

‘My dear chap,” replied Mr. Gatti instantly, “in that case 
you shall have your release tomorrow if you wish. You 
have exactly the voice for those fellows!” 

* * * * * 

The total expense of producing the Mahler symphony at 
the Metropolitan Opera House last Saturday night, it is 
stated, was about $12,000, and the receipts in the sale of 
tickets, though the house was crowded to the last seat and 
the last inch of standing room, only about $5,000, owing to 
the comparatively low scale of prices. This means that the 
Society of Friends of Music put up about $7,000 to have the 
symphony performed here. 

One of the officers of that society said: “I asked the 
directors why we should not send Mahomet to the mountain 
instead of going to the trouble and expense of bringing the 
mountain to Mahomet. In other words, instead of bring- 
ing the Philadelphia societies over here, we should have 


advertised for an audience in New York, taken on all who 
expressed a desire to go, shipped them to Philadelphia and 
back on special trains, given them tea, dinner and supper, 
and bought them tickets for the show over there. At that 
we would have saved money.” 

* *+ * * *€ 


Nowadays there are few to exceed the ability of Arnold 
Bennett as a juggler of words, though it seems in some of 
his later books as if Mr. Bennett had paid too much atten- 
tion to this jugglery and neglected to search carefully 
enough for real ideas about which to spin his word. fancies. 
Here is a paragraph from the “City of Pleasure” (Chatto 
& Windus, London) : 


In the course of this masterpiece, Carpentaria performed phys'cal 
feats that would have astonished a Cinquevalli or the Schaffer Troupe 
In the frenzy of self expression he all but stood on his head. The 
bandstand was too small for him; he needed a planet on which to 
circulate. By turns his baton was a sceptre, a pump handle, a may 
pole, a crutch, a drumstick, a flag, a toothpick, a prop, a pendulum, 
a whip, a bottle of syrup, and a scorpion. By turns he whipped, 
tortured, scrimmaged, liberated, imprisoned, mopped-up, measured 
pursued, diverted, pushed over, puiled back, and turned inside. out 
his band, and whenever their enthusiasm seemed likely to lead them 
into indiscretion he soothed them with the soothing syrup. By turns 
the conductry of the piece was a march, a campaign, a house on fire, 
the race for the Derby, the forging of a hundred-ton gun, a display 
of fireworks, a mavor at a banquet, and a mother scold ng her nu 
merous family. It was colossal. 


Search both in the Standard and Oxford dictionaries fails 
to reveal that word “conductry.” Heartiest.thanks, though, 
to Mr. Bennett for its invention. A good new word added 
to the vocabulary of music is a distinct blessing. I did find 
“conductress,” a female conductor—though it omitted to 
say whether of the street car or band variety. 

* . « + * 

Bink says, “‘cacklephony’ expresses it much better than 

Byron Hacer 


‘cacophony.’ 





Boston Mezzo-Contralto Enjoyed in New York Recital 


Helen Allen Hunt, of Boston, who gives herself the 
rather unusual designation of mezzo-contralto, gave a re- 
cital Monday afternoon, April 10, at the Punch and Judy 





HELEN ALLEN HUNT. 


Theatre, New York. She began with a mixed group of 
older numbers, including compositions by Handel, Perilhou, 
Haydn and Beethoven, continuing with a group each of 
French, German and English songs, the principal compos- 
ers represented being Fauré, Strauss, Franz, Hugo Kaun 
and Tschaikowsky. 

Mrs. Hunt has a voice of rich, mellow quality, capable of 
many gradations, both in color and dynamic force, and her 
vocalism is excellent. Especially was there an excellent 
control of breath, something of primary impurtance in 
enabling her to phrase as artistically as she does. One 
feels throughout that Mrs. Hunt knows exactly what she 
is doing. Her whole singing is controlled by a live men- 
tality and an infallible instinct for correct expression of 
the musical thought. Her diction was excellent in all four 
languages which she sang, especially so in English and Ger- 
man. She is a true singer of songs and the perfection of 
her intimate art could be observed to special advantage in 
the cozy auditorium of the Punch and Judy Theatre. 

In a program in which the singer did everything so well 
it would be useless to select single numbers for special 
praise. A_ repetition of Isidore Luckstone’s “Que je 
t’oublie”’ was demanded at once. The composer accom- 


panied Mrs. Hunt in the whole program most acceptably, 
his fine musicianship supplementing hers to make a very 
perfect and enjoyable afternoon recital. 





Regina Hassler-Fox Gives New York Recital 





Regina Hassler-Fox, contralto, gave her New York re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall, on Thursday afternoon, April 6. 
Mme. Fox had evidently chosen her program after careful 
consideration, and the result was interesting. As repre- 
sentative of the Italian, she chose to sing “Rendi’l sereno 
al ciglio” from Handel’s “Sosarme.” The French numbers 
included the “Divinités du Styx,” from the “Alceste” of 
Gluck; “Jeunes Fillettes” (Wekerlin), “Le Chemin du 
Ciel” (Augusta Holmes), and “D’Une Prison” (Hector 
Panizza). By way of diversity, she gave songs in English 
by James H. Rogers and Homer N. Bartlett. The former 
was represented by “Absence,” from “Chinese Lyrics,” and 
three quatrains from the “Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” 
viz.. “A Book of Verses Underneath the Bough,” “The 
Moving Finger Writes” and “Yet, Ah, That Spring Should 
Vanish With the Rose,” the latter by “Tell Me, Where Is 
Fancy Bred?” But Mme. Fox’s repertoire is not limited 
to the French, Italian and English, as her rendering of the 
songs in German showed. These were “Am Strome” 
(Schubert), “Waldesgesprach” (Schumann), “Standchen” 
(Franz), “Von Ewiger Liebe” and “Vergebliches Stand- 
chen” of Brahms, “In Meiner Heimat” and “Pan” by Rich- 
ard Trunk, “Heimkehr” (Richard Strauss) and Rachman- 
inoff’s “Friilingsfluten.” 

Mme. Fox recently gave a most successful concert ‘in 


Philadelphia, where the press waxed warm in its praise of 
her singing, and those who attended her New York recital 
found her voice to be of much natural beauty. There was 
a depth of music feeling in her work that pleased the 
friendly audience, which was generous with its applause, 


A De Treville Club Formed in Texas 

A little young town way out in the Panhandle, on the 
plains of Texas, having spent the first six years of its ex 
istence planting alfalfa and irrigation plants, began last 
autumn to feel the desire for planting seeds of esthetic 
culture as well. The Chamber of Commerce was con- 
sulted by the Browning Club and a joint letter sent to their 
fellow Texan, Yvonne de Tréville, asking if she would be 
willing to come and sing to them. She made the trip from 
Dallas, and all of the adult population, one-fifth of the five 
thousand inhabitants, attended the concert. As a result of 
this auspicious event, the De Tréville Club has been formed 
in this energetic and remarkably wideawake town, for the 
promotion of musical interest and the bringing of artists 
each season to Plainview, Texas. 

MACON, GA.—Mildred Langworthy recently gave a 
song recital at Wesleyan College under the auspices of 
the Hyechka Club of this city. This program is only one 
of the many fine programs the Hyechka Club has been the 
means of bringing before the public of Macon during the 
past few months. 
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SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY SEASON 
BROUGHT TO BRILLIANT FINALE. 


Alfred Hertz Tendered Tremendous Ovation at Final Curtain of ! 


i JIT a7 


Splendid Series of 


Concerts—He Will Undoubtedly Succeed Himself Next Season— 
Interesting Discussions Concerning Hertz’s Work 


San Francisco, Cal,, April 2, 1916, 
The future writer of the musical history of San Fran- 
cisco will undoubtedly, if he is well informed, look back 
to the week just closed and the opening of the first week 
in April to find lessons how not to do it and also lessons 
how to do it. In the first place, the first season of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra under the baton of Al- 
fred Hertz has closed with such manifestations of approval 
of his work as a conductor as have never, even in the days 
of the lamented Scheel, been conferred on any orchestral 
leader in this city. 
before even the last concert of 


So tar so good. Then, 


the season is heard there are “wars and rumors” of wars 
to paraphrase Holy Writ. The trumpets have been blown 
in opposing orchestral camps—or orchestral cults perhaps 
would be a bettér term. Some of the members of the 
hoard of government of the Musical Association of San 
Francisco have openly pronounced opposition to Hertz as 
At a meeting of the board 
to Hertz 


a conductor for next season. 
of governors there was but one 
and the result of the meeting was practically an agreement 
wielder of the baton for 


opposing vote 


to continue with Hertz as the 
another year for the orchestra, with the proviso, as stated 
by Secretary John Rothschild, that a sufficient guarantee 
of the financial sort shall be obtained; and that this guar- 
secured Mr. Rothschild, who has been the 
Musical Association from the beginning, 
has no doubt. He ought to know, and so there is little 
doubt that we will have another season with Mr. Hertz. 
Incidental to the end of the season W. B. Bourn, presi- 
dent of the association, has resigned. ‘That is said to have 
no relation to any disagreement in opinions among the 
members of the San Francisco 
Examiner of this morning says about this episode: “W. B. 
Bourn, president of the San Francisco Musical Associa- 
pleading a lengthy absence 
His resig- 


antee will be 


secretary of the 


board of directors. The 


tion, has resigned his office, 
from San Francisco during the present year, 
nation follows close upon the heels of that offered Friday 
by Frank W. Healy, business manager of the organization.” 
For some time it has been known that Mr. Hertz and Mr. 
Healy were not in agreement in regard to all matters re- 
lating to the symphony orchestra; on the other hand, it is 
asserted by those who are close to Mr. Healy that he will 
be the business manager of the San Francisco People’s 
Philharmonic Orchestra on the close of his engagement 
with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 

Of the enthusiastic nature of the public demonstrations 
in regard to Hertz during the last five days, inclusive of 
the concert of Friday afternoon. last and the repetition this 
afternoon of the same program, there can be no question. 
As early as last Thursday forenoon, when the last re- 
hearsal of the orchestra for the season was held in the Cort 
Theatre, the demonstration began. Then Mr. Hertz, be- 
fore the rehearsal was fairly begun, thanked the instru- 
mentalists for their faithful services since the opening of 
the symphony season, and a member of the orchestra, in 
behalf of that organization, thanked Mr. Hertz for what 
he had done as a conductor to make the season a musical 
as before mentioned, all precedents 
Such a 


success. But Friday, 
in musical demonstrations were outdone entirely. 
collection of set floral pieces and bouquets as were sent 
up to the stage as a compliment to the conductor would 
have wade the greatest prima donna, in the most deliri- 
ous moments of her admiring audience, simply dazed. I 
have never seen anything in San Francisco like it, There 
were so many flowers that all the ushers on the lower floor 
of the auditorium of the Cort Theatre had to make re- 
peated trips up and down the aisles to get them to the 
front; there they were like a star collection of all the prize 
floral efforts of a great exposition. Prior to this the or- 
chestra had taken a standing posture to welcome Hertz as 
he came on the stage. All over the house, and especially 
from the orchestra circle, where the higher priced seats 
were, resounded cheers for the conductor. 

And when this demonstration was over a banneret was 
carried up to the stage with an appropriate inscription 
thereon. The members of the orchestra also presented Hertz 
with a fine token, at which cheers broke out anew. The 
playing of the selections on the closing program, the third 
symphony of Beethoven, the “Tannhauser” overture and 
“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” by Richard Strauss, 
added to the din with resultant applause. 

Of course the immediate future will be watched with 
interest. The work of securing the necessary guarantee 


fund for the next season of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra will probably be taken up at an early day. There 
is a general endorsement of the opinions voiced by Mr. 
Liebling, editor-in-chief of the Musica Courter, during 
his recent visit to San Francisco, that the fund should be 
larger than $30,000. In fact, this matter is included in an 
article by Redfern Mason, of the San Francisco Exam- 


iner. In part Mr. Mason writes as follows: 

We need $60,000, instead of $30,000; we ought to have men de- 
voted exclusively to the work of the orchestra, not instrumentalists 
who have to eke out their livelihood by playing in restaurants. 
Or, to put the matter on a larger, fore self respecting basis, we 
should have a permanent orchestra, with an endowment fund, like 
the Boston Symphony, the Chicago Orchestra, the New York Sym- 
phony. Last, but not least, we should have a music hall which 
should be to San Francisco what Symphony Hall is to Boston, 


In other paragraphs undoubtedly Mr. Mason voices the 
wishes and opinions of many people in San Francisco as 


follows: 

If the members of the San Francisco Musical Association could 
only succeed in conveying to the public mind the idea that they 
are a united body, there need be no fear on the subject of funds, 
But, as matters now stand, when the question of financial support 
is broached, this man says, “I will subscribe if Mr. Hertz is re- 
tained”; another will only put his hand in his pocket if Henry 
Hadley is brought back; a third would like Toscanini, and so on, 
Only the few seem to recognize the plain truth that the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony is more important than any individual conductor 
Whethér Mr. Hertz stays or goes, whether Pohlig is 
invited or is not invited, this city is going to have symphony con- 
certs and, what is more, it means to have them of a standard of 
excellency that will endure comparison with the Boston Symphony. 

Personally, I think Alfred Hertz is the man to lead us, But I 
have no patience with the attitude of those sulky Hertzians who 
act as if they would only support the symphony on condition that 
their man is at the helm. The one self respecting attitude for the 
San Franciscan to take on this matter is to support the symphony 
because it is ours and, however the choice of conductor may 
eventuate, to put his shoulder to the whéel and help the organiza- 
tion with all his might. To refuse to back the symphony simply 
because one’s favorite conductor is not at the head of affairs is to 
behave like a spoiled child, who will not play unless he can have 


his own way. 


whatsoever. 


To take a parallel from elsewhere, the Boston Symphony means 
more to the public it serves than the services of Dr. Muck, It 
represents the cumulative culture of half a dozen of the greatest 
brains that have ever devoted themselves to the conductor’s art. So 
it is in more modest fashion with our San Francisco Symphony. 
If it were not for the work of Fritz Scheel and Henry Hadley, not 
to forget the pioneers of long ago, Alfred Hertz could not get the 
results he is obtaining today. To confound the fortunes of the 
orchestra with the work of any one man is, therefore, a most nar- 
row minded proceeding. The San Francisco Symphony is here to 
stay and the principal obstacle in the way of its rapid development 
is this annual bickering and controversy about conductors. So long 
as this bickering and intriguing goes on, so long purses will remain 
shut. Who would give of his substance to a body of men not 
agreed on essentials? 

Probably the situation at large will remain practically 
at the present status for a time. The People’s Philhar- 
monic Orchestra has decided to have a season of ten con- 
certs, beginning the present week. Mrs. John B. Casserly 
is working hard for this orchestra. Mrs. Francis Carolan 
is reported to have guaranteed a fund to purchase a library 
of orchestral scores. The San Francisco People’s Orchestra, 
which is the symphony organization led by Mr. Minetti, 
will open a series of five popular concerts on the afternoon 
of Easter Sunday at the Civic Auditorium, 

The following announcement has been sent out by John 
Rothschild, secretary of the Musical Association of San 
Francisco : 

The Musical Association of San Francisco wishes the following 
announcement to be given to the public: 

“This pair of symphony concerts marks the close of the first series 
of five years’ guaranteed concerts given under the auspices of the 
Musical Association of San Francisco, 

“We take this occasion to thank our members and subscribers and 
the public generally for their loyal and generous support in the 
cause of symphony music. 

“The executive officers and committees of the association will con- 
sider themselves amply repaid if their work has met with any com- 
mendation from those who have given us encouragement. 

“We confidently rely upon the public spirit, which brought our 
organization into existence, to maintain the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra fer another period of five years, and with this end in 
view efforts are being made for the continuation of the association. 

“Musical ASSOCIATION OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
“John Rothschild, Secretary.” 


GENTLE-PERSINGER RECITAL 


The concert by Alice Gentle and Louis Persinger, vio- 
linist and concertmaster of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, which took place in the Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium, on Wednesday evening, March 29, was a con- 
Mr. Persinger was accompanied at the 


spicuous success. 
Miss Gentle was accompanied by 


piano by Mrs. Persinger. 


Miss Turner. The program was very long and the per- 
formance was not concluded until a very late hour, but 
the proof of its excellence was attested by the fact that 
the audience was not satisfied with the great abundance 
afforded, but clamored for and secured additional num- 
bers. Mr. Persinger’s work was artistic in the highest 
degree. His performance was one of the very great artis- 
tic successes of a year that has been already prolific in 
good music. Miss Gentle added to her wreath of laurels 
and was effective as a concert singer in a very marked 
degree, although she has hitherto been known principally 
as an opera singer, 


Errotte TEA AND MUSICALE 


Mr. and Mrs, Ralph Errolle, assisted by the members of 
the grand opera class organized by Mr. Errolle, gave a 
tea and musicale recently at the new Errolle studios in the 
Mercedes Building. The event was so largely attended 
that auditors stood in the hallway and sat on stairs to 
hear, in addition to filling completely the studios. Those 
who took part included the following: Miss Peay, Mrs. 
Muir, Mrs. Errolle, Melville Farr, Mrs, J. B. Flood, Ernes- 
tine Littlejohn, Zhay Clarke, who is a remarkably good 
Artigues took place at the Arrilaga Musical College, 
Lawrence and Mr. Errolle. The event was very enjoyable. 

Mr, Errolle has made up a program of work that is 
interesting, The special feature will be classes in grand 
opera, declamation and theatrics. In these classes will be 
taught the art of professional appearing. In other words, 
after a two years’ course of preparation for either con- 
cert or opera, the student may be presented to a manager 
with a thorough professional equipment ready to take up 
work at once. Mr. Errolle will employ several assistants. 
Riccardo Cook has been engaged as the assistant in the 
vocal department and will instruct, under Mr. Errolle’s 
supervision, beginners in impostation (placement and tone 
work). Louis Nova will conduct the class in grand opera 
chorus work which will operate in conjunction with the 
opera class in the public presentation of operas. 

There will also be a special department of languages. 
Imogen Peay will be chief accompanist. Clara Darimon 
will be her assistant. George B. Ewing will be the man- 
ager, 


Nores 


Ruby Stuart, soprano; Kathie Loewinsky, violinist, and 
Lilian Capp, pianist, have returned from a successful con- 
cert tour through Northern California. There were fine 
successes in Colusa and Princeton. The local papers of 
these places speak very highly of the performances. 

A piano and organ recital by Cecilia Arrilaga and Achille 
Artigues took place at the Arrilage Musical College, 
Wednesday evening, March 29. The works performed 
were from Beethoven, Bach, Gluck, Guilmant, Dubois, 
Lemare, Grieg, Granados and Sgambati, 

Joseph McIntyre, piano; Hermann Martonne, violin; 
Horace Britt, cello, and Mrs. T. Arthur Ricard, mezzo- 
soprano, gave a high class concert for the emergency fund 
for the wounded, which affair was largely attended. 

Davin H. WALKER. 





SAN DIEGO NEWS 


San Diego, Cal., 

Arnold Krauss for many years has been one of the lead- 
ing violinists of Los Angeles. He decided recently to re- 
side in this city, and has just taken one of the best means 
of introducing himself to his future friends, viz., a recital 
of the highest quality and under the best conditions. His 
program was one of the finest offered here in a long while 
and revealed the artist in the best possible light. Florence 
Schinkel Gray was at the piano and was very much at her 
best, evidently enjoying the pleasure of accompanying 
Arnold Krauss in the kind of program he had elected to 
present, including the “Symphony Espagnole” (Lalo), ro- 
manza in G major (Beethoven) and concerto, op. 35 
(Tschaikowsky). The mazourka (Zarzicky) was particu- 
larly appreciated. 

At a general meeting of the San Diego Music Teachers’ 
Association, following a program and refreshments, all of 
which took place at the residence of Mrs. H. W. Sharman, 
the committees for the forthcoming convention were duly 
appointed. This takes place early in July. 


April 1, 1916, 





Carrie Hirschman Marries 


Carrie Hirschman, pianist, was married on March 22 to 
Max Victor Kohnstamm, of New York and Chicago, a 
member of the long established chemical firm of Kohn- 
stamm & Co. 

While the pianist’s home will be in Chicago, she intends 
playing in the East, and also contemplates a tour of the 
West in the fall. 

Professionally, the pianist will use the name Mme. Car- 
rie Hirschman. 
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The first concert given by the Mendelssohn Choir of Indianapolis, Ind., under the 
direction of Percival Owen, marked the successful launching of a new musical organiza- 
tion in Indianapolis, that promises to become one of the very best choral societies in the 


CECIL FANNING WITH THE MENDELSSOHN CHOIR OF INDIANAPOLIS 


Left to right, in front row, center: H. B, Turpin, accompanist for Mr. Fanning; Cecil Fanning, soloist; Percival Owen, director; Mrs, Percival Owen, accompanist for the Mendelssohn Choir. 


country. 


a capella. 






Its membership is made up of the best solo voices and choir singers in In- 
dianapolis, numbering in all ninety singers. 
The accompanying picture was a flashlight made after the first concert. 


The greater part of the choir’s work was 





NEWS IN NEW JERSEY 


Tri-City Festivals Drawing Near—Jersey City Woman's 
Choral Society Concert—Newark Musicians, 
Club Activities—Notes 





. 671 Broad Street, 
Newark, N, J., April 11, 1916. 


Very little time remains now before the three New Jer- 
sey music festivals will be here and gone. Orders for 
seats in all three cities—Paterson, Newark and Jersey City 

are being received in large numbers and capacity houses 
are looked for at each event. 

The Paterson concerts will take place April 25-27; New- 
ark concerts, May 1 to 4, and the Jersey City concerts, 
May 0-II. 

Information regarding the concerts may be obtained 
from the offices of the New Jersey Tri-City Festivals, 
Wiss Building, 671 Broad street, Newark, N. J. (phone 
2210 Mulberry), 

W. Franke Hariine’s Compositions to Be Musictans’ 
CLus ATTRACTION 

The great success of last Saturday night’s program, when 
the Newark Musicians’ Club presented Fay Foster in an 
evening of her own compositions, has brought an insistent 
demand for more affairs of this high order. 

This Saturday night the club will present W. Franke 
Harling, another of America’s well known composers, in 
a program of his own works. He will have the assist- 
ance on this occasion of Gretchen Morris, soprano; Cate 
Horisberg, soprano; Miss Weiler, contralto; Antoine de 
Vally, tenor, and Earle Tuckerman, bass baritone, all of 
New York. 
tenor of the Royal Opera in Antwerp, has just been en- 
gaged as one of the soloists for the opening concert of 
the Newark Music Festival (May 1-4), the Paterson 
Music Festival (April 25-27) and the Jersey City Music 
Festival (May 9-11). 

Mr. Harling, whose choral works particularly are con- 
tinually growing more popular, is the composer of “The 
Miracle of Time,” a cantata for mixed voices, which was 
judged third best in the recent New Jersey Tri-City Mu- 
sic Festival $500 contest open to American composers for 
the best choral work on an American subject. His work 
is to be produced at the Paterson, Newark and Jersey City 
music festivals, with the large local chorus in each city 
taking part, assisted by the festival orchestra. The soloists 
will be Anna Case, Merle Alcock and Antoine de Vally. 

Members of the Musicians’ Club must present their 
membership cards Saturday night. Guests and others who 
desire to attend will be charged twenty-five cents admission. 


Mr. de Vally, who was formerly premier 


Woman’s Cuorav Society, Jersey City, Gives Concert 


Last Friday evening, in the Bergen Lyceum, Jersey City 
music lovers were treated to one of the most delightful 
musical affairs of the season. 


It was the occasion of the 





Woman's Choral Society’s second and final concert of this 
year’s series and undoubtedly was as fine a concert, if not 
more interesting, than any the club has ever given; old 
timers say so, and the writer believes it. 

This splendid chorus of ladies’ voices ‘contributed a va- 
ried program on this occasion, and under the able direction 
of Arthur D. Woodruff sang well. Opening with Bruno 
Huhn’s setting to Milton’s “Blest Pair of Sirens,” the choir 
of voices, some fifty or more, displayed splendid tone, well 
balanced, and the interpretation was all that could be de- 
sired; Bula Blauvelt was at the organ, and here, as well 
as throughout the remainder of the program, her accom- 
paniments were a feature of the concert, 

The best offering of the evening, however, followed in 
the unaccompanied number, “O Heart of Mine” .(Clough- 
Leighter) and “Undine,” poem by Edward Markham and 
music by Harriet Ware, who was present and obliged to 
come to the platform and receive her share of the praise. 

The soloists of the evening were Lois Ewell, the so- 
prano, and John Barnes Wells, the popular tenor, both of 
whom were in the best of voice and well deserved the loud 
applause they received. 

Other numbers which the chorus sang were “The Lone- 
ly Pine” (Rachmaninoff), “The Elves” (Mackay), “The 
Swan” (Saint-Saéns) and “The Gypsies” (Brahms). The 
orchestra contributed two well rendered numbers aside 
from assisting the chorus. 

To Lucy Nelson, president of the club and one of the 
best supporters of music Jersey City has, is due much of 
the credit for this delightful and very interesting concert. 

NeEwArK NOTEs. 

The Lyric Club concert will take place on April 26. 

Evan Williams drew a large audience to Krueger Audi- 
torium on Monday evening, April 3, when he delighted his 
hearers with a most interesting program. 

On Wednesday evening last the Orpheus Club gave its 
final concert of the season in the Palace Ballroom. An un- 
usually large audience attended. 

Elmer E. Ross, one of Newark’s well known baritones, 
particularly pleased with his incidental solo in Rosenthal’s 
setting of Bryant’s “Thanatopsis.” Solo numbers by 
Blanche Hamilton Fox, mezzo-soprano, aroused much en- 
thusiasm, and she was recalled for encores. 
Clauder’s cello obligato for Bach-Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” 
as well as his “Spinning Song” (Popper) and andante 
(Hollman) elicited loud applause. 

Because of lack of space considerable news was of ne 
cessity omitted from the New Jersey letter this week. 
Next week’s letter, however, will contain matter not pub- 
lished in this issue. T. W. ALLEN, 


George E. 





The “Rialto” Theatre Will 
Make Music a Prime Feature 





The latest New York moving picture theatre, the 
“Rialto,” which is announced to open Saturday of this 





week, April 15, claims to have the largest pipe organ in 
any theatre. The organists will be Alfred G. Robyn, the 
well known organist and composer, and Edwin Johnson 
The theatre also announces that it will have the largest 
theatre orchestra in New York outside of the Metropolitan, 
under. the conductorship of Hugo Riesenfeld and with 
M. S. Fiedelmann for concertmaster and soloist 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Ernest H. Card 


Mrs. Ernest H. Card, president of the Etude Club, well 
known musical organization in Berkeley, Cal., and a leader 
in local musical activities died March 28 at her home, 2641 
Haste street. 

Mrs. Card was a talented violinist and a graduate of the 
Royal Academy of Music in Australia. In order that the 
musically gifted children of poorer families might be 
given an opportunity to develop their talent, she organ 
ized a club in this city some time ago and devoted her 
leisure time to instructing the children without cost. Mrs 
Card was a member of the Piano Club and for the last 
year had been president of the Etude Club. She appeared 
in a concert in West Berkeley recently and had often been 
heared about the bay 

Mrs. Card was thirty-five years of age and was a native 
of Australia. 
was married a year afterwards. She was formerly Kate 


She went to Berkeley five years ago and 
Christie. Surviving are the husband, Ernest H. Card, and 
a two-year-old son, Gordon. 

As a tribute to the memory of Mrs. Card, the members 
of Etude Club suspended the remainder of the work 
planned for the present club year 


John Bardsley 





John Bardsley, a tenor who formerly was a member of 
the Covent Garden Opera Company in London and the 
Century Opera Company, New York, died April 6 at his 
home, 520 West 120th street, New York. He had been 
delirious for two days and sang constantly until death put 
an end to his sufferings from pneumonia. 

Mr. Bardsley was born in Lancaster, Fngiand, and was 
thirty-two years old. He won the Ada Lewis free scholat 
ship at the Royal Academy of Music in London when 
seventeen years old and at twenty-five was tenor with the 
Beecham Opera Company at Covent Garden. He made 
his first appearance in the United States with the Aborn 
Company and was especially successful in light opera roles 
One of his best successes was in “Pinafore” at the Hippo 
drome. 

He leaves a widow and three small children, in addition 
to four brothers, two of whom are now with the British 
army in Flanders. 
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Homer Grunn, Composer-Pianist 


Homer Grunn is rapidly gaining recognition as a com- 
poser and pianist of unusual worth. His latest composi- 
tion, “The Song of the Mesa,” has just appeared in the 
publication of the Southern California Music Company, 
and is causing much favorable comment. This piece has 
as explanatory. subtitle “Tone Picture of the Desert.” It 
is not difficult for the pianist, but is of very modern con- 


HOMER GRUNN 


ception and construction, replete in witching, elusive har- 
monies, expressive of that mystery of the desert past that 


so enthralls the visitor to the Great West. It is based on 
a tribal melody of the Hopi Indians, and speaks in vivid 
toncs Of a torgotien people, of vanished greatness, of war 
riors who rode across the barren wastes of the mesa, and 
lovers who sang under the mystery of the desert stars—an 
excellent and effective composition 

Mr. Grunn has played for some years with the Brahms 
an organization that is rapidly 
this time Mr. Grunn 
the works 
assemblage 

Saint-Saens, 
Scharwenka, 


Los Angeles, 


Quintet of 


coming to the fore During 


has taken the piano part = in following 


Quintets 
Arensky, 


Schumann, 


difficult 

rinor), Franck, 
Goldmark, Hollander, 

Widor, Sgambati, Beach, Sinding, Dvorak, Stillman-Kelley, 
Schubert (“Forellen”), Metzdorff, Wolf-Ferrari, Kaun; 
Brahms (C minor and G minor), Schumann, Ip- 
polito-lvanoff ; trios—Tschaikowsky, Gade, Godard, Cham- 
Arensky, Schutt and Rubinstein (“Fairy 


a brilliant and 
Brahms (¥F 


Alexis 


quartets 


inade, Foerster, 
Waltzes”) 


Molly Byerly Wilson’s Tour 


Molly Byerly Wilson, dramatic contralto, began her pres 
ent season's concert tour at Chicago, November 15, and re- 
turned to that city February 22, having completed in the 
interim a Western half of the United 
States, in which she appeared in seventy-two concern en- 
Miss Wilson is now filling her Eastern dates, 


circle tour of the 


gagements 
including twenty-five engagements in Indiana and Ohio. 
The middle of April she will start on a Canadian tour, for 
which her time is booked solid to July 1. 

The seventy-two dates filling the first half of her pres- 
ent season have covered sixteen States throughout the West 
and South, as follows 
Oskaloosa, Clarion, Armstrong, Waverly 
Jolie’, Centralia, DuQuoin 
Emporia, Wichita, Dodge City, Garden City 
Pueblo, La Junta, Rocky Ford, Boulder, Denver, Greeley. 

Wyoming: Laran: e, Rawlins 

Utah: Salt Lake City, Ogden 

Idaho: Pocatello, Blackfoot, Idaho Falls, Twin Falls, Boise, Nampa, 
Caldwell, Weiser, Moscow 


lowa 
Illinois 
Kansas 


Colorado 


Galesburg, Cairo 


Oregon: Outario, La Grande, Pendelton, The Dalles, Portland, 
Salem, Albany, Medford, Ashland 

Washington: Pullman, Centralia, Seattle 

California: Tulare, Hanford, Riverside, San Bernardino. 


Arizona: 


Fresno 
Phoenix, Tucson, Bisbee, Douglas. 
Texas:. El Paso, Del Rio, San Antonio, 
Brenham, Houston, Beaumont. 
Lake Charles, LaFayette, New Orleans 


San Marcos, Taylor, 
Louis.ana 
Mississippi 
Tennessee: 


Kentucky: 


Jackson 
Memphis. 
Fulton 





Ruth Pflantz in New York 


Ruth Hildergarde Pflantz, the talented young soprano, of 
Minneapolis, and her mother have taken an apartment in 


New York, so that Miss Pflantz may finish her musical 
education. 

The young singer is a pupil of Daniel Prothero, of Chi- 
cago, and also of F. W. Lening, of Milwaukee. She made 
her debut at the First Unitarian Church of Minneapolis 
last November. She is said to have a voice of unusual 


volume and beauty. 





“A LOYAL, SELF RESPECTING 
AND AMBITIOUS MUSICIAN” 


Another Tribute to John McCormack by H. T. Parker, 
of the Boston Tran.cript 


The following appeared in the Boston Transcript of Mon- 
day, April 3, following Mr. McCormack’s last appearance 
at Symphony Hal! this season: 

“None may fairly reproach Mr. McCormack with the 
inertia that steals upon many a singer and virtuoso when 
he is once established in the favor of the public, There is 
not one—unless it is Mr. Kreisler—who enjoys such vogue 
in the concert room, from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
before all sorts of audiences, as does he. They assemble to 
hear him sing; they care little for what he sings; they 
would listen to him as gladly in round after round of his 
familiar pieces as they do in the new numbers with which 
he constantly and creditably strews his programs. 

“Yesterday afternoon the tenor returned once more to 
Symphony Hall; once more the listening company filled 
seats, stage and standing room; and once more Mr. McCor- 
mack sang sundry songs that he has lately added to his 
lists. Two, as it happens, were settings by Mr. Kreisler of 
familiar hymns of adoration in the liturgy of the Roman 
Church—"“O Salutaris” and “O Sanctissima.” They are 
written in the artful blending of lyric sweetness, gentle 
longing and ecclesiastical mode familiar in what may be 
called the uncanonical music of the Catholic communion 
and not unknown to it in general outs'de the Gregorian 
chants. By the same token they invited the limpidity and 
suavity of Mr. McCormack’s tones, his skill in finely chis- 
eled song, and his command of mount:ng sentiment. 

“Three more novel numbers were songs by Mr. Burleigh, 
the negro composer, scarcely known to Mr, McCormack’s 
manifold public and too little known to any outside a few 
clove followers of American music as it comes from press 
and concert hall. Mr, Burleigh has a vein of fresh melody 
that is individual, fragrant and without a hint of the com- 
the triteness that beset most songs from 
American pens. He uses no cheap or hackneyed device 
to catch the expectant ear; he has sensibility, humor and 


monness and 


even imagination; and he shuns our molasseslike sentimen- 
tal.ty as though it were the plague upon our songs that it 
really is. 

“Mr. McCormack is a loyal, sel& respecting and ambi- 
tious musician when he chooses such pieces as Mr. Kreis- 
ler’s and Mr. Burleigh’s and sets them before a public that 
he persuades to better caste and finer appreciation each 
time that it hears him.” 





Sidonie Spero, Soprano, Has Many Engagements 


One of the successful young artists from Oscar Saen- 
ger’s studio is Sidonie Spero, whose beautiful soprano 
vo.ce, charming personality, and appearance of the vivid 
Spanish type, has always aroused great enthusiasm in her 
audiences. She has been in great demand this season for 
concert and recital work, in many instances receiving re- 
turn engagements, which is a never failing test of an ar- 
tist’s success. Some of Miss Spero’s engagements this 
season have been: 

October 10, concert for Humanitarian Cult; October 
31, Sunday night concert at New York Hippod-ome with 
Sousa; November 3, recital with Irma Seydel, Fall River, 
Mass.; November 7, Re-engagment with Sousa at Hippo- 
drome; November 26, Public School concert; November 
28, Sunday night concert at Plaza, New York, with Nahan 
Franko; December 4, Gemeinscraft fiir Kultur; Decem- 
ber 7, Sherry’s, New York; February 15, Aeolian Hall, 
New York; February 22, Knickerbocker Hotel, New 
York; benefit Plilanthropian Hospital; February 23, pri- 
vate musicale, Commodore and Mrs, J. Stuart Blackton; 
February 25, concert, Waldorf-Astoria, New York; Feb- 
ruary 28-29, soloist at Plaza Hotel, Lady Duff-Gordon’s 
“Chansons Vivants;” March 2, orchestral concert, Brook- 
lyn; March 5, concert, Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; March 8, concert, Zenman Volkszeitung, La- 
bor Lyceum, Brooklyn; March 12, Yorkville Damen-chor ; 
March 14, private musicale, Hotel Plaza; March 16, con- 
cert, Park Slope Congregational Church, Brooklyn; April 
1, Chess Club, Hotel Brevoort, New York; April 2, private 
musical, New York; April 7, Criterion Club, New York; 
April 9, Hotel Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Recitals by Two Favorite Sopranos 
in New Jersey Cities 


Two joint recitals by Nana Genovese and Marian. Veryl 
were recent musical offerings at Elizabeth, N. J., and Pat- 
erson, N. J. In the latter city they had the assistance of 
Salvatore Giordano, tenor, and Millo Piceo, baritone. 
These ladies are scheduled for various joint recitals dur- 
ing the remainder of the season. 

Herewith are some notices regarding their work in Pat- 
erson: 

“Only a small audience appeared at the Regent Theatre 
last night to hear Mme. Genovese, mezzo-soprano, late of 
the Manhattan Opera Company, in a fine program of Italian 
and English songs for the benefit of the Italian Red Cross 
Society. Those who attended were treated to one of the 
finest evenings of music that it has been the pleasure and 
opportunity of a Paterson audience to enjoy in some time. 

“Mme, Genovese has made several previous appearances 
in this city before larger audiences, and her work was 
greatly appreciated. Last night she was assisted by Marian 
Veryl, soprano; Salvatore Giordano, tenor, of the Aborn 
Opera Company, who owes his success to Caruso, who took 
him in hand, and Millo Picco, baritone. Gaetano Merola 
was the accompanist. 

“Interspersed with the solo numbers in the program were 
several duets and quartet numbers. Without exception 
they were all in fine voice last night, and it would be diffi- 
cult to say which of their numbers was the best.”—-Paterson 
Morning Call. 


A few hundred music lovers heard an excellent pro- 
gram last night at the concert in the Regent Theatre of 
Mme. Genovese, the mezzo-soprano, for the benefit of the 
Italian Red Cross Society. Mme. Genovese was assisted by 
Marian Veryl, soprano; Salvatore Giordano, tenor, and 
Millo Picco, baritone. All the artists were in fine voice 
and received merited applause. The majority of the selec- 
tions were sung in Italian.”—The Paterson Press-Guardian. 





New York Philharmonic Society's Big Spring Tour 


New York’s famous Philharmonic Society, Josef Stran- 
sky, conductor, has entered upon the longest tour of its 
venerable career. This tournee covers a large section of 
the Middle West and South and continues from April 10 
until May 20 

The importance of the visits of this great orchestra, its 
noted conductor and vocal solo quartet, in the various 


JOSEF STRANSKY, 
Conductor, Philharmonic Society of New York. 


cities along the lengthy route cannot be estimated. It is 
hardly necessary to add that great interest has been aronsed 
wherever the Philharmonic Society is scheduled to appear. 
This constitutes one of the most important orchestral tours 
ever attempted in this country. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—During the first week of March 
a new choir of fifty voices was organized here by Robert 
Lawrence, director of the Birmingham Opera Association, 
Howard College Glee Club, and the Twenty Club. The 
choir is for the Southside Baptist Church. 
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How Willard Flint Practises Preparedness 





Willard Flint, the noted baritone-bass and vocal in- 
structor, is a firm believer in preparedness. Not only 
does he subscribe to the ethical conception of the “minute 
man,” but he has occasion frequently to exemplify his 
theory under exceptional and sometimes strenuous condi- 
tions, Proficient in the oratorios and an extensive con- 
cert repertoire, Mr. Fliint’s guns are never found spiked 
in an emergency, Certainly there are to-day few singers 
before the public who have filled so many short-notice 
engagements with such consistent success. Throughout 
New England Mr. Flint has earned a reputation for re- 
liability second only to that for artistic performance. 

While visitng with Mr. Flint recently at his Boston 
studio, the Musica. Courier representative achieved his 
purpose in directing the conversation to the emergency 
engagement. The choice of subject was happy, as Mr. 
Flint favored the writer with a half-hour of intimate talk 
concerning some of the more strenuous of his many ex- 
per-ences. As the writer also is an adherent of pzepared- 
ness, he is glad to reproduce from memory some of Mr. 
Flint’s remarks, leaving to the ambitious young artist the 
business of pointing the moral. With apologies to Mr. 
Flint’s style, he is “quoted” as follows: 

“In the course of my career it has fallen to my lot sev- 
eral times to be called upon at very short notice to take 
the place of some singer who failed to appcar. In some 
cases I have had exper'ences that were more or less amus- 
ing—usually less at the time and more afterward. I re- 
call one such instance when I was called by long distance 
at 4:50 p. m, and commanded to catch a train at 5 o’clock 
for Peacedale, R. I., to sing Mephisto in Gounod’s 
“Faust.” I was ten minutes away from the station and 
had no score, but I borrowed one, ran all of the way, as 
there was no conveyance, and arrived breathless as the 
train was starting. Then, when the conductor came to 
me, I learned to my dismay that there would be no stop 
at the station nearest Peacedale, some four miles distant, 
and that I would have to change cars at Providence, 
which would not permit me to reach my destination be- 
fore 9 o’clock. Fortunately, upon reaching Providence in 
a very much perturbed state of mind, a telegram was 
handed to the conductor, instructing him to make the de- 
sired stop. The evening was chilly, and as I had no over- 
coat with me, I drove the four miles from the station in 
an open vehicle wrapped in a horse blanket. On arriving 
in Peacedale at 7.30, I was taken to a private residence, 
where the father, a stout man, and the son, a very tall 
man, undertook to fit me out with dress clothes. Their 
kindness, however, was so obviously mistaken that 1 
clected to appear in my own business suit, and the audi- 
ence seemed to think none the worse of me therefor. In 
fact, notwithstanding all of the excitement that I had 





WILLARD FLINT, 


Baritone-bass. 


passed through, | scored one of my greatest successes. 
On another occasion I was called to Worcester, Mass., 
to sing Elijah, as the soloist engaged had failed to ap- 
pear. I had twenty minutes to spare that time, but 
had to do without dinner and, arriving late, was obliged to 
go on immediately and sing the opening recitative. An 
amusing feature of the occasion was that [ sang ‘O That I 
Now Might Die’ as the man who should have been singing 
the part came down the aisle and took a seat in the audi 
ence, Causing some broad smiles among those who recog- 
nized him. The least amusing feature was that I was so 
hungry before the performance was over that I would 
gladly have eaten camembert cheese, which I detest be- 
yond all ‘other edibles. Despite that, | was assured by 
many that it was a ‘wonderful’ performance. 

“One of the most exciting incidents in my experience 
occurred at a festival where I arrived the afternoon of 
the day before I expected to sing and upon casually look- 
ing over the program discovered that I was to sing that 
evening a work I had never even seen, At first I re- 
fused flatly to do so, but under earnest persuasion and 


upon the plea that if I refusetl the concert must be given 
up, I enlisted the services of a pianist and went to work. 
The result was that I ‘got by.’ They seemed pleased, 
but I have never plumed myself upon the result 

“IT remember when I was quite young in the. business 
and had learned Mephisto’s role and sung it several times 
(very much to my own satisfact‘on), a company of young 
singers was organized to perform the acts not requiring 
a chorus, and | was selected for the part of the Devil. 
We booked, | think, one consecutive date, and through 
some mischance, as we found upon our arrival, the man- 
agement had omitted the trifling detail of providing scen 
cry and properties, as per agreement, Violent excitement 
naturally resulted among the artists, but by hook and 
crook and expressions that were more lurid than fucid, 
we finally brought a semblance of order out of chaos, Of 
the performance, there is little that can be adequately told, 
though the management summed it up rather concisely 
the next morning, if not in a fashion calculated to inspire 
us to purchase larger hats. It ran something like this: 
‘Well, I suppose I have to pay! There have been some 
pretty rotten shows in this town, but none of them had 
anything on yours!” 


Seven Sulli Pupils on Concert Tour 
Seven pupils of Giorgio M. Sulli, the eminent vocal 
teacher of New York, are at present on tour under the 
management of Daniel W. Losee, of New York, March 
30 they were heard at Nyack, N. Y., and on the following 
evening at Tarrytown, N. Y. These pupils are Mary 
Mason, soprano; Anna L. Byrd, mezzo; Howard Hoeffer, 
tenor, and the Continental Quartet, which consists of 
Mary Williams, soprano; Florence Swaim, alto; Raphael 

Odierno, tenor, and Edward Marshall, baritone. 


This is what the Evening Journal of Nyack had to say 
regarding the work of the singers: 


Mary Mason's excellent rendering of Puccini's difficult music as 
exemplified in her two arias, “Manon Lescaut" and “Tosea,” and 
her encore numbers, “Wake Up” and “The Linnet,” showed her 
wide range and masterful knowledge of the technic of music Ilow 


ard Hoeffler, tenor, sang the beautiful aria, “© Paradiso,”’ in a very 
charming manner This, combined with h’s pleasing personality, 
drew his audience to him immediately 

Anna Byrd, mezzo-soprano, showed a wide range and wonderful 
voice control in the very difficult numbers she sang. Her powerful 
yet sweet voice blended so harmoniously with the tenor, Mr. Hoeffer, 
in the duet from “I! Trovatore”’ that it was a pleasure to the audi 
ence present. 

The Continental Quartet, composed of Raphael Odierno, tenor; 
Mary Williams, soprano; Florence Swaim, contralto, and Edward 
Marshall, baritone, rendered some very pleasing and tuneful quartet 
numbers. Numbers by the quartet consisted of the “Blue 
Danube” (Strauss), the barcarolle from “The Tales of Hoffman” 
(Offenbach), “The Rosary” (Nevin), and selections from Donizetti's 


“Lucia.” 
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JOHN M°CORMACK DRAWS ANOTHER 


BIG AUDIENCE IN BOSTON 


Popular Irish Tenor Delights the Multitude with His Irresistible Voice and. Art— 
MacDowell Club Concert Features Excellent Soloists— 
Copley-Plaza Musicales Announcement 


431 Symphony Chambers, } 
Boston, Mass., April 9, 1916 


John McCormack gave an interesting and varied con- 
cert in Symphony Hall on the afternoon of April 2, The 
program included two songs by Kreisler, which were writ- 
ten especially for Mr. McCormack, a group of Irish folk- 
songs, and selections from Schumann, Reger, Mendelssohn 
and Burleigh, the latter including “Jungle Flower,” “’Till 
| Wake” and “Worth While,” which were sung here for 
the first time. Mr, McBeath played various selections, in- 
cluding pieces by Haydn, Mozart and Wieniawski, Edwin 
Schneider accompanied skilfully. 

Mr. McCormack was in fine voice, and both he and Mr. 
McBeath were generous in adding to their program. An 
enthusiastic audience filled every part of the hall 


Tue MacDowett Crus Concert 


was given by the MacDowell Club on the 
afternoon of April 5 in Jordan Hall. The program, which 
was well varied, included orchestral, vocal, viola and piano 
by several 


A concert 


numbers. The club orchestra was assisted 
members of the Boston Symphony. Georges Longy con- 
ducted The Laura Littlefield, soprano; 
Mrs. Arthur Chapin, Elfreda. James, 


prano; Anna R. Golden, Marjorie 


soloists were 
mezzo-so- 


Church, 


soprano; 
viola, and 
piano 

The orchestral numbers, Massenet’s overture, “Roma,” 
and Moussorgsky’s “Une Nuit sur le Mont Chauve,” 
both Under Mr. Longy’s able guidance, 
the ladies composing this organization have acquired an 
and a gratifying command of techni- 
number especially, they displayed 
to do their best and were suc- 


were 
well rendered 
excellent ensemble 
In the 
a commendable 
cessful in portraying the contrasting phases of the music. 

Among the vocalists Mrs. Littlefield was by far the artist 
She sang an aria from Mozart's “Il Re 
It was delight- 


calitics second 


eagerness 


of the occasion 


Pastore,” with orchestral accompaniment. 
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fully effective. Her voice is of beautiful texture, smooth 
and brilliant. 

Marjorie Church played the Rachmaninoff concerto for 
piano and orchestra, op. 18, No. 2. Her performance also 
was very effective. She displayed a sound technical equip- 
ment and was at all times mistress of both herself and the 
keyboard, Her tone is brilliant and sure. 

Other soloists were for the most part interesting, though 
Mrs. Chapin’s voice was not always in perfect control and 
Mrs. James’ tempo in Del Riego’s “Slave Song” was entire- 
ly misapprehended, In general, however, the concert was 
most pleasurable, and the large audience was quite enthu- 
siastic. 


Tue SympHony CONCERTS 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con- 
ductor, gave its twentieth pair of concerts in Symphony 
Hall on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, April 7 
and 8. The program was as follows: Symphony No. 1, 
Beethoven ; “Lucifer,” Hadley; suite, from the 
music to Paul’s tragedy, “King Christian II,” Sibelius. 

Henry Hadley replaced Dr. Muck as conductor in the 
performance of his “Lucifer,” which was played here for 
the first time. The composition has its source in Joost van 
den Vondel’s tragedy of the same name, which is thought 
by many to have been the inspiration of Milton’s master- 
piece, “Paradise Lost.” Vondel’s work is accessible in the 
admirable metrical translation by ‘Dr. Leonard van Noppen, 
of the Columbia University faculty. Following the poem, 
Mr. Hadley’s music depicts the revolt and downfall of 
Lucifer and the establishment of celestial peace and joy. 
Startling contrasts are presented in the various themes and 
their treatment reveals ingenuity. 


tone poem, 


First Concert oF BrooKLIne CHorAL Society 


The Brookline Choral Society, recently organized by the 
Brookline Civic Society, gave its first concert on the after- 
noon of April 2 in the Brookline Town Hall. The soloists 
were Grace Bonner Williams and Mrs. S. W. Wilder, so- 
pranos; Philip B. Bruce, tenor, and Frank H. Luker, pian- 
ist. There was a chorus of 250 voices. The Boston Festi- 
val Orchestra assisted, Emil Mollenhauer conducting. The 
concert was a great success; every seat in the hall was oc- 
cupied, and the audience was very enthusiastic. 


Hunt Pupits 1n Artistic REcitaL 


Grace Pierce, soprano, and Nellie Wicher, contralto, 
pupils of Helen Allen Hunt, who is equally prominent as a 
vocal instructress and as a singer of rare attainment, gave 
an interesting joint recital in Pierce Hall on the afternoon 
of April 1. The Posselt Trio assisted, and M. L. Felton 
was the accompanist. 

The program began and ended with duets by Miss Pierce 
and Miss Wicher; the first, Mendelssohn’s “The Maybells 
and the Flowers,” and the last, “Mallika, Come!” from 
Delibes’ “Lakme.” The two voices blended beautifully in 
these numbers. Miss Pierce’s voice is high and brilliant; 
Miss Wicher’s, full and resonant. Both singers are ex- 
cellent musicians and well schooled in the fundamentals of 
their art. In addition to the duets, Miss Pierce sang selec- 
tions from Poldowski, Hahn, Massenet, Luckstone, Hook, 
Hawley and Crist, and Miss Wicher, songs by Ponchielli, 
Strauss, Gounod, Salter, Stanford, Rogers, Carpenter and 
Del Riego. The trio performed three numbers. 


Harriot Evpora Barrows AT PROVIDENCE 


Harriot Eudora Barrows, the well known soprano and 
vocal teacher of Providence and Boston, was the principal 
artist at the concert of the Chaminade Club of Providence 
on the morning of April 6 at Churchill House. Others on 
the program were Albert T. Foster, violin, and Berthe Ray, 
piano. E. Stuart Ross was the accompanist. 

Miss Barrows’ numbers were as follows: “Die Forelle,” 
Schubert; “Pleading,” Elgar; “Chanson Revee,” Pesse; 
“Wind Song,” Rogers; “A Bag of Whistles” and “April 
Rain,” Crist, Her voice is one of much natural beauty, and 
this beauty of tone was greatly enhanced by the spontaneity 


and freedom of her execution. Her interpretations were 
evidences of secure musicianship, and the clarity of her 
enunciation was at all times refreshing. Miss Barrows 
responded graciously to the insistent applause of her au- 
dience. 

Miss Barrows is to give a song recital at Churchill House 
on the evening of April 17, at which she will be assisted by 
Coenraad V. Bos, the well known Dutch accompanist. 


Witiarp Warp SINnGs IN ProvIDENCE 


Willard Ward, the New York baritone, gave a song re- 
cital in Churchill House, Providence, on the evening of 
April 3. Kate Stella Burr was his accompanist. There was 
a large and appreciative audience present. 

Mr. Ward’s program was somewhat unusual, but excel- 
lently selected. It consisted of twenty-three songs, drawn 
principally from Old English and French sources. Several 
numbers by American composers were included in the final 
group. Mr. Ward displayed a powerful baritone voice of 
good range and flexibility, It is an agreeable voice and 
one capable of considerable dramatic expression. Mr. Ward 
sang artistically and well. His accompanist added to the 
pleasure of the occasion by her excellent work. 


Laura LitTLeFIELp PLEASES IN Two ProGRAMS 


The last of the three Lenten recitals in aid of the Hill- 
side Farm Home and School for orphaned and unfortunate 
children took place at the Copley-Plaza Hotel on the even- 
ing of April 5. The soloists were Laura Littlefield, so- 
prano; Frances Caldwell, contralto, and Ralph Leroy Har- 
low, tenor. Mrs. Littlefield sang the waltz song from 
“Romeo and Juliet” and selections by Chaminade, Carpenter 
and Dell’ Acqua. She was in fine voice and sang most 
charmingly. 

On the evening of April 6 Mrs. Littlefield sang at a pri- 
vate musicale in Newton Centre. Her selections included 
an aria from Mozart’s “I! Re Pastore”; “The Shepherdess,” 
by Horsman; “The Scissors Man,” by Florence Spalding, 
and Carpenter’s “Don’t Caére.” Other artists on this occa- 
sion were Harrison Keller, violinist, and Stuart Wille, pian- 
ist, who performed Richard Platt’s excellent sonata for vio- 
lin and piano. 


Jose SHauN Scores Success 


Jose Shaun, tenor, and Irma Phillips, soprano, gave a 
joint program at the Old and New Club of Malden on the 
afternoon of April 4. Mr. Shaun sang the aria “Che Gelida 
Manina,” from “La Bohéme”; Smith’s “Heart Sorrow” 
Sinding’s “Sylvelin,” and Sanderson’s “Until.” Miss Phil- 
lips rendered selections by Nevin, Ross, Gretchaninoff 
and Rogers. Mr. Shaun sang the aria with great effect, 
and in Nevins’ duet, “Oh, That We Two Were Maying,” 
his clear, high voice harmonized admirably with that of 
Miss Phillips. The duet had to be repeated and extra 
numbers were added. Both artists have been re-engaged 
for next season. 

At a concert given on the evening of April 7 by the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Canadian Club of Boston, for the 
benefit of the Canadian War Relief Headquarters, Mr. 
Shaun sang in a miscellaneous program with Millicent 
Clark, soprano; Mary McGill, mezzo-soprano; Allan Mur- 
ray, cellist; Grace Warner, pianist, and Alice Gerlach, 
reader. His selections, from Smith, Sinding and Rogers, 
were enthusiastically applauded. 


W. R. MAcpoNALD TO MANAGE CopLey-PLAZA MUSICALES 


Perhaps the most interesting announcement of the week 
is that the fashionable musicales at the Copley-Plaza are 
to be under the direction of W. R. Macdonald next season. 
These concerts have been among the most delightful artistic 
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and social events of the present season, and the announce- 
ment of their continuation will be welcome in all quarters. 
In an interview, Mr. Macdonald stated that he not only in- 
tended to bring to Boston for the musicales a splendidly 
imposing array of artists, equal to if not exceeding that of 
this season, but to introduce unusual numbers of high 
artistic merit, thereby breaking away from the banal routine 
of ordinary concerts. 

Another innovation, which already promises great popu- 
larity, is the change of hour. Instead of on Monday morn- 
ings, Mr. Macdonald will give these concerts on the first 
and third Tuesday afternoons of each month, beginning 
with December. This change has been decided upon in 
response to a very general feeling that fashionable Boston 
prefers the afternoon to the morning when it: goes to its 
concerts. 


KATHERINE Kempe STILLING’s INTERESTING PROGRAM 


At a private musicale at the home of Mrs. John M. Long- 
year in Brookline, on the afternoon of March 23, Katherine 
Kemp Stillings, the violinist, played an interesting and com- 
prehensive program, including pieces by Tschaikowsky, 
Kreisler, Nachez, Sarasate, Hubay, Arensky, Dvorak, Pop- 
per and Wieniawski. The program, which permitted excel- 
lent contrasts, was delivered with the virtuosity and bril- 
liance that are characteristic of this young artist’s work. 
Her audience was very enthusiastic. 


A Benerit Concert or HicGH OrpER 


The Flonzaley Quartet, assisted by Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist, and Felix Fox and Carlo Buonamici, pianists, gave 
a concert in aid of the widows of Italian reservists on the 
evening of April 4 in Jordan Hall. André Benoist was the 
accompanist. 

The concert was of the highest order throughout. The 
quartet performed two numbers—the andante “Funebre” 
from Tschaikowsky’s quartet, op. 30, and Boccherini’s quar- 
tet in C major, op. 33, No. 4. The Tschaikowsky andante 
was especially appropriate and was given an impressive 
rendition. Mr. Spalding and Mr. Buonamici played a sonata 
by- César Franck with admirable effect. Mr. Fox played 
these pieces: “Theme and Variations,” Chevillard; “Claire 
de Lune,” Philipp; barcarolle, Fauré; toccata, op. 111, Saint- 
Saéns. Mr. Fox is one of the foremost of the local pian- 
ists, and his work was, as usual, distinguished for its vir- 
tuosity and musicianship. Mr. Spalding played the follow- 
ing violin solos: Aria on the fourth string, Lulli; “La Co- 
quette,” Spalding; “La Campanella,” Paganini-Spalding. 
Mr. Spalding is one of the most popular of the visiting vio- 
linists, and his performance on this occasion was notable 
for its accustomed excellencies. The audience was of good 
size and very appreciative. 


Atice NIELSEN AND ArtTHUR HACKETT IN CONCERT 


As an addendum to his most interesting course, F. J. Mc- 
Isaac gave an extra concert in Tremont Temple on the 
evening of April 6. The artists were Alice Nielsen, so- 
prano; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Hildegard Nash, vio- 
lin. Charles G. Spross and Constance Freeman Hackett 
were excellent accompanists. There was a large and high- 
ly enthusiastic audience. The program was varied and of 
the semipopular type familiar at these concerts. Miss Niel- 
sen sang these songs: “The Lark Now Leaves Its Watery 
Nest,” Parker; “The Leaves and the Wind”, Leoni; “But 
Lately in Dance,” Arensky; “My Lover, He Comes on the 
Skee,” Clough-Leighter ; “My Old Kentucky Home,” Fos- 
ter; “In the Gloaming,” Harrison; “Bonnie Sweet Bessie,” 
Gilbert ; “Annie Laurie,” Scott; “Lorelei,” Liszt; “Er Ists,” 
Wolf; “Im Kahne” and “Ich Liebe Dich,” Grieg,” and the 
waltz song “I! Bacio,” Arditi. Miss Nielsen was in excel- 
lent voice and sang very effectively. 

Mr. Hackett’s numbers were as follows: “Evening Song,” 
Blumenthal; “O Moon Upon the Waters,” Cadman; 
“Angels’ Serenade” (with violin obligato), Braga; “The 
Willow,” Goring-Thomas; “Ah, Love But a Day,” Pro- 
theroe; “Oh, For a Day in Spring,” Andrews. Mr. Hack- 
ett’s splendid performances were received with enthusiasm 
by the audience, and he, as well as Miss Nielsen, had to 
add several extra numbers. 

Miss Nash rendered selections from Svendsen, Cui, Bo- 
rowski, Tor-Aulin and Brahms-Joachim. She revealed a 
good technical equipment and a pleasing execution. 

V. H. SrrickLanp. 





Stella Rubenstein’s First Appearance 
Sunday evening, April 16, Stella Rubenstein, dramatic 
soprano, will make her first professional appearance in New 
York City, at the Candler Theatre, in a song recital of 


rd 


compositions by Mana Zucca. The composer has, previous 
to the performance to be given that evening, been more 
or less associated with productions of light operetta, 
and to a degree has figured among the composers of popu- 
lar songs. That evening’s entertainment will be a digres- 
sion from the usual lines of endeavor and the more ambi- 
tious pieces bordering toward the classic will, perhaps, put 
her in the ranks of contemporary composers of note. 

Miss Rubenstein, who, despite her name, is an Ameri- 
can, will interpret two groups of songs: “Morgen,” 
“Abend,” “Er Hat Mich Gekuesst,” “Ich Bin Dein,” “Bot- 
schaft,” “Liebeswonne,” and a French song, “Toi-méme.” 
The second group begins with an Italian song, “Quando 
ti vidi,” followed by a selection of Kinderlieder, and ends 
with a well known popular song, “If Flowers Could 
Speak.” 

Others on the program will be Eva Swain, the dancer ; 
Helen Sholdar, the cellist, and Thomas Farmer, baritone. 





Additional Success of Anna Case 





Auna Case, the American soprano, added another bril- 
liant conquest to her long list in her second appearance at 
Detroit, as the closing number of the Philharmonic Course, 
before a capacity audience. 

Shortly after her return to New York, she sang with ex- 
ceptional approval in a private musical at the home of 
Clarence Mackey, before a distinguished audience. 

Miss Case will be heard in several of the spring festi- 
vals, among them the North Shore of Chicago, the Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., where she will sing the part of Lucia in 
Donizetti's opera, “Lucia de Lammermoor,” to be given in 





Copyright by Mishkin, New York. 
ANNA CASE, 
Soprano. 


concert form, together with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra ‘ 

Following are recent opinions of the press pertaining to 
this American artist: 

Miss Case had once before been heard in this city in recital and 
she received first a welcome for memory’s safe, and afterward recog- 
nition for what she did. 

Miss Case’s striking asset, aside from the natural quality of her 
voice, is a beautiful, ir legato which lends itself to delicately fine 
effects and long sustained traceries. 

Her rendition of Thomas’ “Memory” was an exquisitely conceived 
piece of work, and she made the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Thy Hidden 
Gems Are Rich Beyond All Measure” idyllic.—Free Press, Detroit, 
March 22, 1916. 

CONCERT BETTER THAN PROMISED. 

Miss Case, tall and stately in a beautiful gown, placed her greatest 
reliance in clarity of tone, perfect phrasing and an upper register 
wonderful in its purity. 

Her first group contained songs by Mrs. Beach, Rubinstein, Boro-- 
din and Brahms. 

Later she gave the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia”; it showed to per- 
fection the quality of her voice and her skill in handling it. 

Her last group contained the exquisite “Voi che sapete” of Mozart, 
the “Chanson Indou” of Rimsky-Korsakoff and three more beautiful 
lyrics. The audience applauded until she returned to give Spross’ 
“Will o’ the Wisp,” which she sang as only Anna Case can sing it. 
—News Tribune, Detroit, Mich., March 22, 1916. 
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Noted Guests at Athen¢ Club Meeting 

The meeting of the Athené Club, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, Thursday afternoon, April 6, was in 
celebration of the completion of this year’s work. Luncheon 
was served at long tables, artistically decorated with greens 
and jonquils, and lighted by canary colored candles. The 
guests of honor were: Rear Admiral Charies B. Sigsbee, 
Dr. Frank Churchill, Mr. and Mrs, Frank la Forge, Mrs. 
M. Garrison Gunther, Mrs. William Wallace Glendinning, 
Florence Guernsey, president of Eclectic; Mrs. Clarence 
de Vaux Royer, president of the Cameo Club; Mildred 
Manly Easton, president of Life as a Fine Art; Mrs 
George W. Howes, president Mary Arden Club; Mrs, Min- 
thorne Woolsey, and Mrs, Charles F, Diehl. 
“The Club 
In this 


Mrs, Charles T. Baylis read a résumé of 
Year’s Work, with Predictions for the Future.” 
she emphasized the noteworthy work accomplished by the 
members and Katherine A. Martin, the president; that the 
Athené Club become of New 
York’s leading societies; that during the past year many 
people prominent in social, political, dramatic, artistic and 
other circles have honored the club with their presence at 
various meetings. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Gerry Slade, State president of the National Society 
U. S. D., 1812; Suzanne Westford Allen, president of the 
Professional Women’s League; Otto Hauerbach, play- 
wright; Brandon Tynan; Dr. Robert Bruce Clark, chaplain 
of the Athené; Katherine B. Davis, commissioner of cor- 
rections; His Excellency Cheddomil Miyatovich, former 
Servian Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Minister 
to the Court of St. James; Hans von Kaltenborn; Dr. 
James B. Haney, and Emeline Pankhurst, of London, 


has recognized as one 


Some of these persons are: 


New directors were then installed. These were intro- 
duced by the president, who remarked that they had won 
these honors through their merits. Mrs. Martin, upon re- 
quest, reread an essay written as president of the Athené, 
in which she told of the honors paid the club and also 
touched upon her work as president. She closed by thank- 
ing the officers individually for their co-operation. 

Mrs, Frank L. Chipman, chairman of the music commit- 
tee, provided a delightful program. Incena Tillotson ren- 
dered sweetly the aria from “I Puritani” and several songs 
by La Forge. She has a lovely soprano voice of much 
color and beauty and pleased her audience, as did Henriette 
Turell, contralto. Her voice possesses warmth, richness 
and is of exquisite texture. Both deserved the applause 
given them. Miss Turell’s program was: Aria from “Gio 
conda,” “The Star” (Rogers), “Slumber Song” (Gretchan- 
inoff), and “I Know” (Spross). 


Marcella Craft a Speaker at Annual 
Luncheon of the Philadelphia Music Club 


On the occasion of her recent appearance in Philadel 
phia with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Marcella Craft was 
guest at the annual luncheon of the Philadelphia Music 
Club, given at the Aldine Hotel. She delivered a most 
interesting address, all the more significant because ex- 
tempore, The contingency was brought about by the ill 
ness of Mrs. Leopold Stokowski (Olga Samaroff), who 
had been expected to speak on “The Duty of America 
Toward the Arts as Influenced by the War,” but found 
herself at the eleventh hour too indisposed to attend the 
function, one of the most important social events in the mu 
sical life of Philadelphia. Warmly urged to say a few 
words, Miss Craft responded and held the attention of the 
notable gathering for a considerable space. Her ability as 
a speaker and the soundness and originality of her ideas 
held the attention of the two hundred women present and 
expressions of unbounded satisfaction greeted her when 
she concluded, 


AUBURN, ALA.—The Aubitrn Glee Club, on the occa 
sion of its concert at Gadsden, Ala., was entertained by 
Mrs. William Wilson at an informal reception, and later 
at a dance in the ballroom of the Printup. Abbert Thomas 
is the director of the Glee Club. 





Christine Miller 








Is SINGING: 





THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES, by William Arms Fisher 

TO ONE I LOVE, by Louis Victor Saar 

A WOMAN’S LAST WORD, by William Dichmont 

EXPECTANCY, by William Stickles 

THE UNREMEMBERED, by F. Morris Class 

Old Irish Melodies: The Little Red Lark, 
and The Passing of the Gael, arranged by William Arms Fisher 


Nelly, My Love and Me, 
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JULIA CLAUSSEN “A GREAT SPIRIT FINDING 
EXPRESSION IN COMPELLING MELODY” 


Julia Claussen, by her beautiful singing and consummate 
art, at a recent concert in Houston, Tex., brought forth 
unanimous praise. This artist during the past few years 


has been widely discussed and -has stood out a promi- 
nent figure in the music world; in fact, there has been a 
steady crescendo in her career, Mme. Claussen’s sincerity 
and dignity have played an important part in placing her in 
the front rank with the leading contraltos appearing before 
the American public 

In each and every opera in which she has appeared with 
the Chicago Opera Association 


during the past season Mme 
Claussen has been a pillar of 
strength, and again next season 
will this intelligent artist display 
her beautiful new 


works, besides appearing in some 


organ in 


of her most successful roles 

Mme 
with the Woman’s Choral Club 
triumph 


Claussen’s appearance 


won an instantaneous 
in Houston, Tex 

The 
this statement 

“A great spirit finding expres- 


following notices affirm 


sion in compelling melody; a 


revelation of true womanhood; 


a wondrous influence of far 
reaching possibilities, finding 
embodiment in song—such might 
be the characterization of Mme 
Claussen, who appeared as solo- 
ist last evening at the concert of 
the Woman's Choral Club. Crit- 
icism can only be converted into 
praise. Mme, Claussen sang di- 
vinely—like one inspired 

“A woman of dignity, poise 
and elegance of style, conserva- 
tive as shown in her exquisite 
gowning, unabbreviated beyond 
the dictates of proprety, of 
graciousness, as shown by her 
attitude to her audience; of 
kindness and consideration as 
evinced by her determination to 
have her accompanist share with 
her the plaudits of the large au- 
dence taxing the accommodation 
of the Prince. 

“Above all, an artist, because 
a woman of sincerity, of sim- 
plicity, both 
equipment and interpretative 
Only 
tional and generous nature could 


supreme in vocal 


power a broadly emo 
so perfectly present the program 
rendered. 

Mme 


and her work a completion and 


“There is in Claussen 
perfection that inspires her audi- 
ence to a sense of perfect secur- 
ity She 
depths of emotion because she 


touches the inmost 
and because she 
herself believes in the beauty of 
Only 
whose lives are patterned after 


herself feels, 


true expression. those 


the good and real can so move others as can Mme. 
Claussen, 

Of diction, phrasing and tonal beauty one can speak only 
in superlatives. Such wondrous coloring and shading, such 
balance and suggestion of reserve force, such dramatic 
And then, too, there 
never is one tone slighted, but 
each is given with a perfection that to listeners would 
seem truly exhausting. Yet 
stirring music without apparent effort. Her legato work 
is faultless. Her dramatic sense infallible 

“There is a bigness about all she does 


She is herself—unexcelled 


estimation of values are rarely seen. 
is such uniform excellence 


Mme. Claussen gives her 


She has no man- 
nerisms, she has no affectation 
in true artistry. 

“To enter into detailed review of her offerings is like 
picking a lovely rose to pieces. And yet no review would 
be complete without special mention of her rendition of 
the MacFadyen number, ‘Inter Nos,’ whose dramatic ap- 
peal seemed to tax the emotions of her hearers beyond 
silent acceptance. This number was perforce repeated. 


‘The Sapphische Ode’ was another soul stirring offering 
which stands boldly forth. Her encore selections were 
‘God Is Watching Over You,’ a lullaby of entrancing sweet- 
ness; ‘A Spring Song,’ given especially to the club, and 
‘Mother Machree.’ There were sobs in the singer’s voice 
in the closing strains of this last number, and sobs in the 
hearts of her hearers. : 

“Who can forget the concert? Who can forget the 
singer in her honesty, simplicity and sublimity? Who can 


forget her song ?”—Houston Chronicle, March 15, 1916. 


JULIA CLAUSSEN AS AMNERIS IN “AIDA.” 


“Now when I start out to write about Julia Claussen 
and her transcendent art as a singer, words entirely fail 
me. Her audience as time advanced grew more and more 
thoroughly applausive with every song she sang. She 
brought out so poignantly the black and utter despair of 
the Bemberg song to Brahma that any listening mortal’s 
heart was bound to ache in sympathy, and the Bizet ‘Pas- 
torale’ that immediately followed was crystal clear both 
in tone and diction, and altogether captivating in the style 
of its rendition. 

“When Mme. Claussen was called after Hugo Wolf's 
‘Er ist’s’ she compelled Louise Daniel, her accompanist, to 
take her hand and share in acknowledging the honors... . 

“Mme. Claussen’s delivery of that marvelously moving 
Saint-Saéns music to ‘Mon Cceur s’ouvre a ta voix’ sur- 
passes that of any other singer I have ever heard in it— 
and I’ve heard it by most of the biggest contraltos alive 
today. The wooing sweetness of certain passages in it 
she imbued with the utmost richness of coloring, the tones 
most delicately tenuous. Just this delicious effect of the 


voice as a fine, fine thread of purest gold characterized 
especially the encore she gave. 

“After the big Brahms song the audience went almost 
wild in its applause, and really they seemed to grow stead- 
ily more and more strongly enthused over everything on 
the list. Two of the songs that Claussen sang last night 
were both composed by Americans, and to me they were 
equal and even surpassed in true art value and every- 
thing else on the whole program. They are MacDermid’s 
‘Sacrament’ and MacFadyen’s ‘Inter Nos.’ The power of 

the last named heard as Claus- 
sen sings it, with the accom- 
paniment played as we heard it 
last night, is simply overwhelm- 
ing. It had to be repeated, and 
after the repetition the whole 
audience long continued to ap- 
plaud with hungry eagerness. 
“Of course, at the very end of 
the program the people still 
asked for more and the great 
artist added ‘Mother Machree.’” 
—Houston Post, March 15, 1916, 





Interesting Concert 
at Palisade, N. J. 


At the annual concert given by 
the Woman’s Club of Palisade, 
N. J., little Miss Ellerbrook, so- 
prano, delighted an appreciative 
audience with her singing. She 
was called upon to give several 
encores. This young lady is a 
sister of Marie Ellerbrook, the 
well known contralto, and her 
singing has the same sympathetic 
interpretative quality which 
marks that of her better known 
relative. Baritone solos by Mr. 
Holt and several selections by 
the Edgewater Symphony Or- 
chestra completed the program. 

The orchestra deserves special 
mention, and in the overture to 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
the cello solos of Paul Berkey 
were particularly well sustained. 





Marie Hourrigan Plays 
at Benefit Concert 


Marie Hourrigan, pianist, pupil 

of Alberto Jonas, made a 

delightful contribution to the 

“cause” on Saturday afternoon, 

April 8, at a concert given for 

the benefit of the orphans of the 

armies. The concert was held 

in the Rose Room of the Plaza 

Hotel, New York, and drew out 

a large and responsive audience. 

Miss Hourrigan presented a 

unique program. She opened 

with Grieg’s concerto in A 

minor, for two pianos. H. Obern- 

dorfer, a promising young pian- 

ist, assisted at the second piano. Miss Hourrigan is a 

finished artist. Her technic is good and her playing is 

marked by brilliancy of tone. She received a hearty wel- 

come and was obliged to respond several times. Other 

numbers were nocturne (for the left hand only), by Scria- 
bine, and Liszt’s “Tarantella di Venezia e Napoli.” 

Aimée Victor, a soprano, of much charm and merit, 
added much pleasure to the program. She was heard to 
advantage in the “Aria di Cherubino” (Mozart), although 
she showed versatility in the rendering of the lighter songs. 

Francis Moore was the able accompanist. 





Here is that dear old joke again, first invented by Adam 
to fit his daughter-in-law. This time it turned up in the 
“Young Folks’ Supplement to the Music Student,” London, 
where it was credited to the Sydney (Australia) Bulletin: 

Stagestruck Maiden (after her voice has been tried)—Do 
you think I can ever do anything with my voice? 

Stage Manager—Well, it may come in handy in case of 
fire. 
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“EDDY BROWN A WONDER” 


First Season in America Brought Forth Over Thirty-Five Engagements—Success 
of First Three Months Assures a Season Entirely Booked for Next Year 











“Oh, the people, people, people! It seems to me there 
is nothing but people here in America,” murmured a 
serious-looking young man as he watched the ever chang- 
ing stream of humanity which flows up and down New 
York’s fashionable thoroughfare, making Fifth avenue 
one of the most interesting streets of the world. The 
speaker was Eddy Brown, the young violinist, who has 
created a veritable sensation in American musical circles 
this season. 

Despite the fact that he arrived in New York the mid- 
dle of January and his manager, Loudon Charlton, had 
booked practically no engagements for him, he has filled 
twenty important dates thus far and before the close of the 
season the record promises to be close to forty. Upon his 
arrival, he immediately hastened to Indianapolis, where he 
appeared as soloist with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor. The train was late 
and when he reached the Indiana capital he found there 
was no time for a rehearsal. Nevertheless his playing of 
the Beethoven concerto scored a success truly remarkable 
and amply justified Mr. Damrosch’s announcement that 
he is one of the two or three great violinists of the day. 
Another rapid railroad journey brought him back to New 
York in time to give a recital at Aeolian Hall the following 
evening. His success was instantaneous, and the usually 
conservative press of the metropolis was remarkably enthu- 
siastic in its praise, the critics having gone early and re- 
mained to the close. This fact alone is enough to stamp 
Mr. Brown an unusual artist; this and the number of en- 
gagements that were immediately offered him despite the 
already overcrowded state of musical affairs. Since that 
evening he has made over a dozen appearances in New 
York, and on Sunday, April 16, he will give his fifth re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall. His bookings for next season in- 
clude appearances with the leading orchestras of this coun- 
try and he has also many festival engagements. 

“People here in America seem to have a notion that I 
came over here because of the war and the conditions which 
have resulted from the unsettled conditions abroad. That 
is not true. Mr. Charlton wanted me to come over about 
two years ago, but there were so many demands for en- 
gagements that I simply could not get away. I have been 
appearing in Germany since 1911 under Nikisch, Steinbach 
and others, and last season I fulfilled over eighty-five en- 
gagements there.” The statement was made in a modest, 
unassuming tone. And here is another point in Mr. 
Brown’s favor; although he has been in the public eye for 
a number of years, has been the favorite of such masters 
as Hubay and Auer, and has been the object of continued 
petting and praise that would have spoiled an artist less 
wrapt up in his work, he is so simple and democratic in 
his attitude that this quality attracts the notice of all those 
with whom he comes in contact. Undoubtedly, much 
of this is due to his devoted mother, who has been with 
him constantly, ever ready with her sensible aid and ad- 
vice, helping him, watching him, encouraging him, sympath- 
izing, and in general directing his musical welfare. Of 
his debt to his maglfer, Mr. Brown is fully cognizant, and 
in speaking of her the words had the same significance 
as those used by the great American who said, “All that 
I am, I owe to my mother.” 

When questioned regarding his arrival in America so 
late in the season, he quietly continued, “Well, you see, 
I had to play over forty engagements in Germany and 
Holland before I could cross the ocean, and were it not 
for the dangers accompanying ocean voyages at present, 
I should return for summer appearances. As it is, I shall 
probably rest at some watering place here, where I can 
have quiet to practise and work at compositions.” 

“Yes,” he replied in response to an exclamation on the 
part of his listener, “I find time to do some work in that 
line.” And in a confidential manner he continued with 
pardonable pride, “Several of my compositions are to be 
published soon. Among them are arrangements of two 


Paganini works and of a composition by Louis Victor 
Saar. I am arranging a number of other works, also.” 

“Do you know,” he remarked, still in a confidential vein, 
“I think it is very hard to arrange recital programs. 
There are so many big works that really require the or- 
chestra and do not sound well with the piano accomfgani- 
ment. I think I enjoy the Beethoven and Brahms con- 
certos most myself, but, of course, I like to feel that I am 
pleasing the audience, and whatever an artist plays he must 
enjoy himself, else the audience will fail to be pleased. 

“I have been so happy to have my countrymen receive 
me so cordially.” And he may well be, for it has been 
years since an artist has become so popular in so short a 
period of time. His appearances have invariably been 
before capacity houses, and the press of the principal cit- 
ies where he has thus far been heard has greeted him 
with headlines which read, “Eddy Brown a Wonder,” “Re- 
veals Further Mastery of Bow,” “Eddy Brown Charms 
Audience with Brilliant Technique,” “Eddy Brown 
Amazes a Thrilled Audience,” “Eddy Brown’s Playing 
Gives Delight to Music Lovers,” “Brown Violin Recital 
Delights Hearers,” “Young Virtuoso Plays Violin with 
Energy and Vim,” “Eddy Brown Wins New Laurels,” 
“Performance is Among Greatest Achievements in Violin 
Virtuosity Heard Here,” “Young Violinist a Real Won- 
der,” “Eddy Brown Triumphs in Recital,” “Bruch G minor 
concerto Given a Magnificent Reading,” etc. And so the 
list might continue, for this has been the consensus of 
opinion whenever and wherever he has appeared. And 
everywhere surprise has been expressed regarding the age 
of so splendid an artist (he is nineteen years old). 

“It amused me,” said Mr. Brown, a smile lighting up his 
face, “to find that in Boston the people were astonished to 
find that an American—and, of course, I am an American— 
could be an artist. Evidently they think that Americans 
lack the spark of genius. Of course, I found that this was 
not the prevailing opinion, but why any sensible person 
should really believe that because an artist is an American 
he can never become great, is beyond my ken. 

“They say that America and Americans are making great 
strides in musical advance and that they are overcoming 
many of these ‘notions,’ but of this I am no judge, as I was 
only a child when I left this country. But one thing I am 
sure of, and that is that I am very proud of my country 
and of her musical outlook as I have seen it thus far.” 

As he rose to go, mention was made of his experiences 
during his journey from Germany to the United States. 
“There was not very much of interest occurred, except that 
the English would not believe my passport or my statements 
regarding my occupation while in Germany. Again‘ and 
again they asked me what I had been doing there, despite 
my passport, which had been signed by the Secretary of 
State and which stated that I was a concert artist and in 
Germany for that purpose. They kept asking me for proof 
that this assertion was correct, and I was nearly at my wit’s 
end, for how could I prove that I had been fulfilling con- 
cert engagements. Finally, to my great relief, I found 
among my things some programs, and the sight of these 
seemed to satisfy them somewhat. With the exception of 
this interruption, the voyage was quite an ordinary one 
for me.” 

And then he hastened away to his “work,” saying with a 
laugh, “When possible, I work three or four hours a day 
with my accompanist, and perhaps he is waiting now.” 

America is very glad to welcome this talented native 
artist and to praise, in the words of the play of the current 
season, “Very Good, Eddy.” 





Mrs. Peocock Engaged for Lansing Festival 
Eleanor Hazzard Peocock, the American Lieder singer, 
has been engaged for the May Music Festival at Lansing, 
Mich., which is to be held May 12 and 13. Mrs. Peocock 


will be the soloist also at the Detroit concert for the Fed- 
eration of Clubs early in April, and the week after Easter 
she appears in Sturgis, Mich., under the auspices of the 
Sorosis Club of that city. Last June the soprano sang at 
the convention of music clubs at Los Angeles and her suc- 
cess was so marked that many engagements by members 
of clubs who heard her in California have resulted. 





Brockway Gives Lecture-Recital 
on Mahler’s Eighth Symphony 





Howard Brockway, pianist, gave a lecture recital on 
Tuesday afternoon, April 4, at the Princess Theatre, New 
York, choosing for his subject Gustav Mahler’s eighth 
symphony. 

As could easily be expected, Mr. Brockway drew a large 
and interested audience. His intelligent and detailed ex- 
planation of this work, with his musicianly illustration at 
the piano, gave the audience an excellent insight into this 
work, which was performed for the first time in New 
York on Sunday evening, April 9, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House by the Philadelphia Orchestra and a big 
chorus conducted by Leopold Stokowski. 

This symphony was first produced in Munich under the 
composer’s direction in 1910, and its first American produc- 
tion occurred March 2, 1916, at the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, by the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor. 

The work is written for greatly augmented orchestra, 
double mixed chorus, boys’ choir and eight solo voices; 
also in two parts, the first to the words of the old Latin 
hymn, “Veni, Creator Spiritus,” and the second, to the 
final scene, the second part of Goethe's “Faust.” 





Karl Barleben, Violinist, Available 





Karl Barleben, whose connection with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orhestra is recalled, was a recent visitor to New 
York, where he met persons prominent in musical life. 
His first appearance in America as a soloist was with the 
famous orchestra in. Cambridge, and later in Providence, 
R. I. Philip Hale and others praised him. His repertoire 
includes all the leading violin works, ranging from Bach 
to Vieuxtemps, including the latter’s “American Tunes,” 
on which he wrote variations, viz. “Garry Owen,” “Ar- 
kansaw Traveler,” and “Yankee Doodle.” Mr. Barleben 
is available for a position as concertmaster or as teacher, 
having had long experience in both capacities. 





Skovgaard in Ohio 





Skovgaard has just completed a tour of the entire State 
of Indiana and is now making a like tour of Ohio. The 
following engagements were filled by the Danish violinist 
during the past week: 

April 3—Lebanon. 

Aprli 4—Greenville. 

April 5—Piqua. 

April 6—Celina. 

April 7—Paulding. 


Courtney Ray Putt with 
H. B. McMillen & Son Company 

The following has been received at the Musica Cov- 
RIER office under date of April 1, ‘1916: 

“The H. E. McMillin & Son Company (Cleveland) an- 
nounce the appointment of Courtney Ray Putt, of New 
York, as manager of their sheet music department. Mr 
Putt comes to us from the house of G. Schirmer, and his 
broad musical experience assures our patrons a wealth of 
ideas and suggestions as to the best in new music.” 


Sembrich Pupil Sings at Horace Mann School 


At a concert given at the Horace Mann School, New 
York, on April 1, Frank la Forge, the composer-pianist, 
accompanied Susanne Millar, mezzo-soprano, who was a 
soloist. She sang Mr. la Forge’s “To a Messenger,” which 
was so enthusiastically received that the audience demanded 


a repetition. Miss Millar is a pupil of Mme. Sembrich. 
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FERDINAND LOEWE MAKES 
BRILLIANT BERLIN DEBU 


Noted Vienna Conductor Acclaimed—Richard Strauss as Pianist and Chamber Music Com- 
poser—Impressive Performance of Brahms’ “Ein Deutsches Requiem” 
—Flesch with Philharmonic 


enaer St., 21, ! 
Berlin, "i March 3, 1916.$ 

Strange to say, Ferdinand Loewe, one of the most gifted 
and best known conductors in Germany and Austria of the 
present day, was recently heard here in Berlin for the first 
time. Most of the modern conductors, the same as all 
other artists, have been heard in Berlin at various times 
during the development of their careers, which is but nat- 
ural, since this city is the musical center of the world. 
It remained for this striking personality to prove himself 
an exception to this general rule, however, inasmuch as 
he had passed his fiftieth birthday before he made his 
initial bow to the Berlin public. 

Ferdinand Loewe is an important figure in the musical 
world and has been a strong factor in the musical life both 
of Vienna and Munich. He studied at the Vienna Conser- 
vatory under the special guidance of Anton Bruckner, who 
became his idol and the dominating influence in his life 
and in the shaping of his musical career. He has con- 
stituted himself the apostle of Bruckner and is today the 
chief interpreter of the works of this master. He first 
came before public notice as conductor of the famous Kaim 
Orchestra in Munich, to which position he was appointed in 
1807. After the disbandment of that orchestra, he became 
leader of the Munich Kunstverein Orchestra. There, 
through his wonderful productions of the Bruckner sym- 
phonies, inspired by his reverential enthusiasm, he created 
a corresponding enthusiasm for and an appreciative under- 
standing of the works of this composer. This is all the 
more extraordinary, it being a fact not to be denied, that 
Bruckner has never been a favorite of any public at large. 
After the year at Munich, Loewe returned to Vienna, where 
in 1904 he was appointed conductor of the Vienna Konzert- 
verein-Orchester, which position, with the one in Munich, 


he still occupies 

As was to be expected, at the concert he gave on Mon- 
day evening at Beethoven Hall with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Ferdinand Loewe presented himself to the Berlin 
public in his specialty as conductor of Bruckner, placing 
the symphony No. 3 in D minor on his program, which 
contained but one other number, the Brahms C minor sym- 
phony. He gave a very fine rendition of this latter work, 
although the compositions of Brahms are the antipode of 
those of Bruckner, thus proving himself to be anything but 
a one sided interpreter. But hearing him in Bruckner made 
one understand how he has created the newly awakened in- 
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terest in this composer, whose works were neglected for so 
many years. His intense love for and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the master and his work, every note of which 
has become an integral part of his inner life, enable him to 
attain results such as would be impossible for most con- 
ductors. As was naturally to be expected under such con- 
ditions, he conducted without the score. The men of the 
orchestra seemed to feel the magic of his enthusiasm and 
gave their very best. The themes were made extraor- 


FERDINAND LOEWE, 


The noted conductor of Vienna, whose Berlin debut was a 
signal success. 


dinarily plastic, and a vital spark was infused into the 
whele composition, making one forget the weaknesses of 
the work, which are otherwise more or less in evidence. 

The public was conscious of the rare treat which was 
offered, and responded with spontaneous and enthusiastic 
applause. It was a real triumph, and Loewe may well be 
satisfied with the reception on the part of the audience 
upon this, his first appearance in Berlin. 


EVENING OF SELDoM HEARD StrAUSS WoRKS 


The week brought a second rare event, a program of 
chamber music compos'tions of Richard Strauss, affording 
him the opportunity of showing himself in the unusual 
capacities of composer of chamber music and pianist. The 
program contained an early sonata for violin and piano in 
E flat major, op. 18, and the piano quartet in C minor, op 
13, which had already one performance this season, as 1 
mentioned some time ago. These two compositions, al- 
though held in a strictly classical style, give glimpses of 
Strauss’ later impressionistic development. Some of the 
themes are melodious and sparkling, and especially the 
piano part is interesting and particularly grateful for the 
pianist. It demanded a very fluent technic and great com- 
mand of the fingerboard. It was a surprise to see Strauss 
reveal himself in this new capacity in such a high degree 
of perfection. 

The violin part was played by Bernhard Dessau, one of 
the concertmasters of the Royal Opera, who, in spite of 
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BERLIN, W. Nicholsburger plats ! 


his technical command of the work, was not an ideal inter- 
preter of the violin part, his rendition being somewhat aca- 
demic and dry. In the piano quartet Strauss had the 
assistance of Bernhard Dessau, Robert Koennicke and 
Hugo Dechert, all members of the Royal Orchestra. 

Between the two chamber music works came a group of 
very rarely heard Strauss Lieder, charmingly sung by 
Claire Dux. The big hall of the Philharmonie was very 
full, which is not always the case at a Strauss concert, 
showing that the Berlin public took a keen interest in hear- 
ing the famous composer of operas and symphonic poems 
in this field of activity. That the audience was not disap- 
pointed in its anticipations was demonstrated by the gener- 
ous applause bestowed upon Strauss and the other assist- 
ing artists. 


Two RoyaL Opera STARS HEARD IN CONCERT 


Claire Dux was heard again even to still greater advan- 

tage in an ensemble evening, which she gave, together with 
Hermann Jadlowker, on the previous Saturday evening. 
The new prime favorite of the Berlin music loving public 
made the unusual choice of simple Lieder by Mendelssohn 
and Jensen—two seldom heard and unjustly neglected 
Lieder composers. She rendered them with such keen 
appreciation of their nature and with such fine artistic 
sense that she created quite a sensation. Jadlowker was 
heard in a brilliant rendition of Lenski’s aria from Tschai- 
kowsky’s opera, “Eugen Onegin.” This is the second time 
that the Russian composer has appeared on a Berlin con- 
cert program this season, which would indicate that he is 
again in favor in the enemy’s camp. Jadlowker further 
delighted the public in the “Slavische Duette,” by Dvorak, 
.and duets from Boito’s “Mephistopheles” and Offenbach’s 
“Hoffmanns Erzahlungen,” which he sang together with 
Claire Dux. It was one of the biggest successes of the 
season, and the two artists, who were tendered an ovation, 
were forced to give several encores. 


CaRL FLESCH IN CLASSICAL PROGRAM 


Although Carl Flesch has appeared numerous times in 
ensemble this winter, and also as soloist of a Nikisch 
Philharmonic concert, on Tuesday evening he was heard 
for the first time this season in a concert of his own, which 
he gave with the Philharmonic Orchestra under the baton 
of Camillo Hildebrandt. Beethoven Hall was nearly sold 
out, which testifies to his immense popularity. His pro- 
gram consisted of the now seldom heard Mozart concerto 
in A major, No. 3, a sonata for violin alone by Max Reger, 
op. 42, No. 1, and the Beethoven concerto. Flesch gave 
splendid renditions of all three works. The Reger sonata, 
a tremendously difficult piece, written in the style of Bach 
and full of contrapuntal and technical intricacies, was ren- 
dered by Flesch in a manner to challenge the admiration of 
the listener. But he aroused the greatest enthusiasm with 
his reading of the Beethoven concerto. He took the tempo 
of the larghetto considerably slower than we are accus- 
tomed to hear it, which, however, did not interfere with 
the impression he created as a whole. The lively finale, 
particularly, was played with great finish, rhythmic pre- 
cision, and verve. Warm applause was bestowed upon him 
by the public, and he had to bow his appreciation many 
times. While Flesch was playing the Beethoven concerto 
the son of Joseph Joachim sat directly in front of me 


A GERNSHEIM NOVELTY 


The second subscription concert of the Klingler String 
Quartet brought a novelty in the form of a string quintet 
for two violins, viola and two cellos, op. 80, in E flat 
major, by Friedrich Gernsheim, the noted Berlin composer. 
It proved to be a decided success, and the composer, who 
was present, was recalled again and again and cheered to 
the echo, with reason, too, for the quintet, although con- 
ventional in many respects, is nevertheless an acquisition 
to the field of modern chamber music. Particularly the 
adagio is replete with feeling and beautiful melodies, which 
appeal directly to the heart of the listeners. The first 
movement is the most important one, owing to its pregnant 
themes and the great structural skill shown in its composi- 
tion. The scherzo and the finale are of a lighter caliber. 
The Klingler Quartet gave a splendid reading of the work, 
doing their share in winning the success for the composi- 
tion. 

“GERMAN REQUIEM” SUNG By KITTEL CHoRUS 


Bruno Kittel and his chorus gave a successful Brahms 
evening with the assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
“Naenie” and the Requiem were on the program. The 
Kittel Chorus, though not equal to either the Philharmonic: 
or the Singakademie organizations, seems to be improving. 
They gave a magnificent performance of these two exact- 
ing works. Particularly the voices of the female singers 
sounded young and fresh and maintained the frequent 
high notes without deviation from the pitch. Thus the 
conductor was enabled to produce wonderful choral ef- 
fects. The soloists were Bertha Gardini-Kirchoff, daughter 
of Etelka Gerster, who, though possessing a. charming 
Sweet voice, was not quite equal to the great demands of 
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the occasion. Anton Sistermanns sang the baritone part. 
It was an impressive evening. 


OTHER CONCERTS 


Other musical events of the week included a Schumann- 
Beethoven concert by the popular artist couple, Arthur and 
Therese Schnabel, which proved to be one of the most 
enjoyable concerts of the season. Particularly the way 
Mme. Schnabel interpreted some of Schumann's Lieder 
deserves special mention. 

The Wietrowetz Quartet, Berlin’s most important woman 
chamber music organization, gave the second evening of 
its Brahms chamber music series, among other works plac- 





KARL PANZNER, 
Conductor of the Duesseldorf Symphony Orchestra, who celebrated 
his fiftieth birthday on March 2. During the winter 1903-4 
Panzner was heard in New York w:th the Philharmonic Society. 


ing the clarinet quintet on its program, in which the four 
ladies had the assistance of Carl Essberger, first clarinetist 
of the Royal Orchestra. Bechstein Hall was well filled, 
and the participating artists met with a cordial reception. 

Heinrich Kiefer, the well known cellist, gave a concert 
with the assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra, reveal- 
ing himself a virtuoso of no mean order. His program, 
which was rather long, contained among other numbers the 
Schumann concerto for cello and orchestra, not a grateful 
composition. He played it with deep feeling and superior 
musicianship, making the work enjoyable. 


Musica Notes 


Heinz Tiessen, whose new symphony, “Stirb und Werde,” 
was given its initial performance here a few weeks ago by 
Carl Maria Artz, has written a long work for the piano 
called “Natur-Trilogie,” which is to have its first public 
rendition by Margarete Ansorge at her piano recital on 
March 8. 

Otto Neitzel’s opera, “Der alte Dessauer,” had a brilliant 
performance at the Essen Stadttheater under the leadership 
of Kapellmeister Drost. The work met with an unqualified 
success, and the composer, who was present, scored a big 
triumph, 

Karl Panzner, conductor of the Diisseldorf Municipal Or- 
chestra, celebrated his fiftieth birthday on March 2. Pan- 
zner, who is an important personality in the musical life of 
Diisseldorf, is known to Berlin chiefly as former conductor 
of the Mozart Orchestra, which position he occupied in 
1907. Panzner conducted a New York Philharmonic con- 
cert during the season 1903-4. 

From Prague comes the news of a successful perform- 
ance of Conrad Ansorge’s “Requiem,” a composition for 
male chorus, tenor solo and orchestra, under the baton of 
Dr. Zemanek. On the same evening Ansorge played the 
D minor piano concerto by Brahms. 

Ferruccio Busoni in a special list concert took the place 
of Volkmar Andreae, coductor of the Zitirich Music So- 
ciety, who has been called into the army.. The program 


contained, among other Liszt compositions, the A major 
piano concerto, which received a magnificent reading at 
the hands of Egon Petri. ARTHUR M. ABELL. 





“Studies in Musical Education, History and Aesthetics” 





A volume entitled “Studies of Musical Education, His- 
tory and Aesthetics,” being the papers and proceedings of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association at its thirty- 
seventh annual meeting, held at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
December 28 to 30, 1915, has just reached this office. It is 
the tenth series of similar volumes, the first of which was 
issued in 1906, and contains a complete index of the vol- 
umes one to ten, inclusive. There is a great deal of very 
valuable material in the book. Each paper is written by 
an acknowledged authority on the subject of which it 
treats. Among so much excellent material it is hardly nec- 
essary to select individual items, but papers on “Qualifica- 
tion of the Modern Orchestral Conductor,” by Theodore 
Spiering, of New York; “Some Present Usages in Accred- 
iting Music in the High Schools,” by Will Earhart, of 
Pittsburgh, and “The Ideal Basis of Standardization,” by 
Frederick Schlieder, of New York, treat in a live manner 
of contemporary subjects of special interest, and there is 
also an interesting side light on music in “A Study of the 
College Glee Club,” by T. Carl Whitmer, of Pittsburgh. 

The officers of the association for 1916 are: President, 
J. Lawrence Erb, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl.; vice- 
president, Adolf Weidig, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Charles 
N. Boyd, Pittsburgh, Pa.; treasurer, Ralph L. Baldwin, 
Hartford, Conn.; editor and assistant treasurer, Waldo S 
Pratt, Hartford, Conn. 





One Thousand Boys Form Spokane Chorus 





Spokane, Wash., March 2g, 1916. 

Recently the Whitney Chorus celebrated its first anni- 
versary amid the applause of a host of friends. This or- 
ganization, which is composed of a thousand boys, is under 
the direction of Rev. Dr. Whitney, and since its first meet- 
ings has accomplished remarkable things in the way of tonal 
balance, precision and general ensemble. At the anniver- 
sary concert the program was opened with a spirited sing- 
ing of “The Old Flag Never Touched the Ground,” and 
the interest immediately awakened thereby did not lag 
throughout the entire program. Another excellent number 
by the chorus was “Come Where the Lilies Bloom.” 

Among the individual features which contributed to the 
enjoyment of the evening were Frank Deeley, the boy so- 
prano, who sang “With Verdure Clad”; Ross Osborn, who 
gave an Irish song in costume; Charles Wood, who did a 
whistling solo and was supported by the remainder of the 
boys in a whistling chorus; Eugene Elmquist, pianist. A 
congratulatory message from President Wilson was read 
and Governor Lister made a speech. There was also an 
orchestra, and a band in the lobby helped to make things 
musically interesting. M. 





“Blijah” Given Two Performances at Mason City, Ia. 





Under the direction of Edward Albert Patchen, the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Mason City, Ia., gave Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” on March 21 and 22. The demand for seats made 
it necessary to have two performances in order to accom 
modate those who wished to enjoy this work as sung by 
this society, which was organized about a year ago. The 
soloists were: Elijah, William A. Willett and John Rankl; 
Obadiah and Ahab, Homer Compton; The Widow, Myrl 
Weaver-Emmons; the Queen and the Angel, Grace V 
Bredehoft; the Youth, Anna E. Pierce; minor parts, Anna 
E. Pierce, soprano; Grace Munsinger-Eager, contralto, and 
Edwin H. Ashworth, tenor. Bertha Bergen-Patchen, at 
the piano, and Esther Senior-Stinehart, at the organ, sup- 
ported the singers in an excellent manner. 

It is probable that the chorus will be increased to 150 
voices for the May music festival, the program for which 
is now being prepared. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—A program arranged under the aus 
pices of the U. D. C., for the benefit of the Chapter House 
fund, included prominent singers and entertainers of the 
city. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—Cecil Davis and A. B. Jennings ar- 
ranged a musicale for the emergency fund of the Asso- 
ciated Charities. Members of the Philharmonic Club of 
Savannah were on the program. 
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Municipal and Chamber Music Provided for Houston 


Houston, Tex,, April 1, 1916 

To an “Irish afternoon” program, given in the city audi- 
torium, Sunday, March 26, Dr. A. W. Taylor, lecturer ; 
Emmett Lennon, vocalist, and the municipal band contrib- 
uted varied numbers. 

Said the Houston Daily Post of March 27: “Emmett 
Lennon has a voice that somehow lends itself to Irish bal- 
lads; naturally so, perhaps To hear him in Irish songs 
is to feel that these he should always sing. But it's the 
same with any other kind or class of folksong that he sings 
He has a peculiar faculty of appearing to excel in each.” 

Likewise the same paper continued: 

“His songs on Sunday afternoon, namely, ‘Mother o’ 
Mine,’ ‘I’m Not Myself at All,’ and ‘Mighty Lak a Rose,’ 
took hold of the crowd and held it enthralled. When he 
had finished the crowd in turn made an effort to hold him 
He returned for a single encore. In it he explained the 
origin of Ireland, tracing it back to heaven 

“The program of the municipal band was exceptionally 
pleasing, classical numbers being interspersed with Irish 
melodies.” 

CHAMBER MUSIC QUARTET ORGANIZED 

A string quartet conducted by Mischa Gluschken, Rus- 
sian violinist, who now resides in Houston, is doing ex- 
cellent work presenting chamber music with distinctly 
good results. Each member of the quartet is a solo artist 





MISCHA GLUSCHKEN 


Houston expects much from this very capable group of 
musicians, which is under the exclusive management of 


Emmett Lennon EmMMetr LENNON 


Oscar Wasserberger Recital 








Oscar Wasserberger, a young artist-pupil of Philipp Mit 
tell, the well known violin pedagogue, will give a violin 
recital on Thursday afternoon, April 13, at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York. His program will contain sonata 
in E major, Handel; Bruch’s G minor concerto; “Zigeun- 
erweisen,” Sarasate; “Tambourin Chinois” and “Liebes 


lied,” by Kreisler 
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Frances Ingram Inspires Tributes 
from Detroit and Flint Cities 

On March 22 and 23, Frances Ingram, contralto, scored 
two of the biggest achievements of her career, the first in 
Detroit and the second in Flint, Mich. At Detroit, Miss 
Ingram appeared in joint recital with Anna Case, soprano, 
in the closing number of the Philharmonic Series, which 
has included Geraldine Farrar, Mme. Schumann-Heink, El- 
man, Bauer, Casals, Guilbert and Frieda Hempel. That 
Miss Ingram scored a success is evident from the follow- 
ing comments of the Detroit press: 

The Evening News said: “Miss Ingram was a firebird. 
It did not take the audience more than half a minute to 
appreciate Miss Ingram. It fell in love with her in the 
midst of her first song, ‘O mio dolce ardor.’ What caught 
the house was the richness of the pure contralto tones, the 
warmth and color of the voice, and its bigness. Later, in 
‘Vous dansez, Marquise,’ it learned the skill with which Miss 
Ingram can change her style, and in the difficult ‘Zigeu- 
nerin’ and wild ‘Hopak,’ it discovered the dramatic power 
which caused Chicago to rave over her operatic appear- 
ances,” 

The Free Press said of the same concert: “A genuine 
contralto, with much warmth of tone and passion, tem- 
peramental to her fingertips, earnest and natural in her 
stage presence. Miss Ingram has the faculty of making 
a quick impression. Her first song, ‘O del mio dolce 
ardor,’ of Gluck, placed her as an artist of whom much 
might be expected, and as proceeded with the ‘Sapphic 
Ode” of Brahms, a taxing song by Wolf,a sprightly 
French ‘Gavotte,’ by Gaston Lemaire, and Moussorgsky’s 
‘Hopak,’ it became plain that here was one endowed with 
exceptional natural voice, who also was a careful student 
and already well versed in the art of tone coloring and 
the production of dramatic effect.” 

Of her appearance at Flint, Mich., 
that city said: 

“Frances Ingram Is the Most Talked of Person in Flint 
Today.—Since the charming young contralto appeared in 
her recital at the Masonic Temple last evening the people 
of Flint have talked of little else. Those who attended the 
recital have not recovered from the agreeable surprise per- 
petrated upon them, while those who failed to hear Miss 
Ingram are voicing their regrets loudly. Seldom if ever 
has there been such mutual satisfaction expressed over an 
affair of this sort. On the rarest of occasions a single 
artist is able to hold the interest of an audience through- 
out a lengthy program, but Miss Ingram held them. Miss 
Ingram’s voice is wonderful, for lack of a better word to 
describe at once its pure quality, its smooth, round tones, 
its sweeping range and great volume.” 

The audience fairly forced itself upon Miss Ingram fol- 
lowing the concert and the young artist held a Green Room 
reception, which is one of the most pleasant memories 
Miss Ingram is further gratified in that 


the Daily Journal of 


of her career. 


her success made certain a concert course for the city of 
Flint next season. 





Houston Talent Encouraged 


Houston, Tex., April 2, 1916. 

Dr. W. S. Lockhart gave as a surprise to the usually 
large attendance at the Auditorium municipal concert, this 
afternoon, a program composed of local talent, assisted by 
the Municipal Band. Most of these participants received 
their training right here in Houston. 

Mrs. C. J. Bostick, contralto, gave a group of songs in 
a very effective way. A good stage presence, a splendid 
voice handled intelligently, and a student, Mrs. Bostick’s 
work is always enjoyed. Theo. Meyer accompanied with 
skill. 

Tuna Rollo, soprano, sang an aria charmingly; showing 
a fine big voice to good advantage, as well as in an encore 
of a light and beautiful quality. Mrs. R. T. Cox, at the 
piano, gave Miss Rollo splendid support. 

Mrs. March Culmore in a dramatic reading, “Pauline 
Pavlovna,” was at her best and held her audience for fif- 
teen minutes in rapt attention. This in itself is a compli- 
ment many an old stager could well envy. Mrs. Culmore 
possesses a fine voice and a splendid stage appearance. 

Clinton Murry, M. D., with a bass voice, sang well for 
one who gives to the study of voice so little attention. 
Mrs. G. Bryant was at the piano. 

Herbert Heitman, in a violin number, played very well 
for one so young. Mary D. Bolton, accompanist for Mr. 
Heitman, gave a piano solo as a finale to a very satisfying 
program. 

Dr. Lockhart is trying to give gifted local musicians a 
chance to show their talent when it is possible. 

Some of the leadjng artists of the country are booked 
for these Municipal Concerts, which are given to the public 
free, each Sunday afternoon. Houston possibly leads. the 
country in this particular innovation started and fathered 
by our own Dr. Lockhart. 





First Vested M. BE. Church Choir in Northwestern Ohio 


The first vested Methodist Episcopal church choir in 
Northwestern Ohio is located at Bowling Green. About 
a year ago when Ernest Hesser, director of music at the 
State Normal College, took charge of the choir there were 
eight members. Now it has grown until its membership is 
fifty. 

The character of work done by this singing body has 
been of a very high order. The selections sung are chosen 
from the great masters of church music and many special 
tonal services have been given during the year, in which 
short oratorios and cantatas have been sung. Some of the 
works given during the past year are Gounod’s “Gallia,” 
Gaul’s “Holy City,” Gounod’s St. Cecelia Mass, Bullard’s 
“Resurrection,” Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” an Old Christmas 
Carol Program, the Festival Te Deum, by Dudley Buck 
and many other choral works. 





METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHOIR, BOWLING GREEN, OHIO. 


Ernest Hesser, director (lower right hand corner), 
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KELLY DIRECTS OMAHA MENDELSSOHN 
CHOIR IN EXCELLENT PERFORMANCE 
—JULIA CLAUSSEN ASSISTS 











“Choral Feast by Splendid Choir,” “Work of Singers 
Magnificent,” “Boyd Packed for the Kelly Choir” were 
some of the headlines used in the Omaha newspapers in 
commenting on the work of the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Omaha, under the efficient direction of Thomas J. Kelly, 
at the nineteenth concert of its eighth season. On the oc- 
casion, Tuesday evening, March 21, the Boyd Theatre was 
completely filled. Julia Claussen, soprano, assisted. The 
following eulogies were culled from the Omaha dailies of 
March 22: 

The Mendelssohn Choir of Omaha, Thomas J. Kelly, conductor, 
pr d its teenth concert, unaccompanied, at the Boyd Theatre 
on Tuesday evening, assisted by Julia Claussen, soprano. 

It was an agreeable sensation to be able to hear the beautiful, soft, 
artistic effects, without straining, as well as the loud, and to feel 
the intimacy which comes only from an auditorium of reasonable 
size. . 

The audience was a select and enthusiastic one, greeting Mr. 
Kelly, the choir and Mme, Claussen with repeated applause. 

The program opened with a group to which one listens with rever- 
ence and devotion. The chorale, “To God on High,” by Mendels- 
sohn, came in the nature of a dedication; it was followed by “Cruci- 
fixus” (eight-part), by Antonio Lotti, in which all the fine qualities 
of musicianship, tone and independence of parts, phrasing and clear- 
ness of eunciation were most beautifully brought out. The construc- 
tive plan of interpretation was masterful; the tone was massive and 
concrete and showed a vast difference between the singing eight 
seasons ago and the present concert. The third number in this 
group passed beyond the materiality of the singers, entering really 
into the spirit. The performance was inspired by conductor and 
choir and struck a vibrant chord between singers and listeners. 

In the building up of his effects and in the coming back to his 
cadences Mr. Kelly has made a most decided advance. He is logical 
and cohesive and there is unity and simplicity in the presentation 
of each number. 

In the second group there was an idealistic number called 
“Whispers of Summer,” by Coleridge-Taylor, followed by “The Lee 
Shore,” also by Coleridge-Taylor, very dramatic and in fine contrast. 

A five part madrigal, “The Bells,” by Clarence Lucas, to the 
words of Edgar Allan Poe, was presented by Mr. Kelly in a vivid 
and forceful manner, Mr. Lueas has followed the many moods of 
the poem with a great variety of musical effects; could it be said 
of an unaccompanied chorale that it is orchestral in its effects and 
moods, a great variety of tone color being given through the differ- 
ent combination of the voices, and Mr. Kelly added subtlety and 
charm as well as dramatic intensity by his clever conducting. 

Two Negro spirituals, “Dig My Grave” (six parts) and “Deep 
River” (four parts), by H. T. Burleigh, written in an original and 
forceful style, were given fine performances and proved popular with 
the audience, second being repeated. 

The Mendelssohn Choir closed its program with three songs of 
very different character: “Weary Wind of the West,” by Elgar; 
“You Stole My Love,” by MacFarren, and “Annie Laurie,” with 
variations, maintaining the high standards already established. Sev- 
eral encores were given, the exquisite “Nightingale” in lyric style 
being most effective.—World-Herald. 








For the first time in many years the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Omaha, Thomas J. Kelly, director, appeared in a program of unac- 
companied choral compositions last night at the Boyd Theatre, as- 
sisted only by a visiting soloist, Julia Claussen. 

In spite of the fact that there was no orchestra this year, and 
no aggregation of soloists, the house was completely sold out, and 
any who were unfortunate enough not to occupy their seats missed 
a vital musical event, in fact, the most vital to Omaha of all, be- 
cause the choir is an Omaha organization, and therefore does more 
for the spread and growth of a genuine love of good music than 
many visiting organizations can possibly do. 

This is the eighth season and nineteenth concert of the chor, 
and the unusual finish, excellence of interpretations and taste in ap- 
pointments which we have come to expect in connection with the 
choir were again in evidence. It all seems so simple when one 
hears these great and tremendously difficult choral numbers presented 
with the ease and thorough mastery which our choir gives them. 
No one would think, just hearing a concert like the one last even- 
ing, that it was a remarkable achievement for so large a body of 
singers to enunciate so clearly, to phrase so consistently, and to 
interpret with such freedom, and yet through it all to stay upon the 
key with no accompaniment to hold them there. No one would 
think that the play of light and shade, the delicate pianissimos and 
stirring fortissimos, and all the numerous intervening gradations of 
tone used with such quiet assurance by this body of people was any- 
thing at all, unless they knew of the careful and numerous re- 
hearsals and infinite work and patience on the part of the con- 
ductor and singers in order to obtain just the right effect in the 
right place. 

Yet it is in these things and many other points of ‘excellence 
that the Mendelssohn Choir of Omaha differs from the usual body of 
singers. As usual, the purity of tone of each part was noticeable, 
the flexibility, precision and ensemble was manifest in every num- 
ber, and the mood or descriptive effects were all brought out with 
the utmost skill and artistic finish. 

Mr. Kelly is one of those rare conductors who knows just the 
means necessary to secure the best musical results and the program 
of last night was an added triumph to his previous successes. . . . 

The five-part madrigale, “The Bells,” a musical setting by Clar- 
ence Lucas to the words of Edgar Allan Poe, was by far the most 
difficult number Mr. Kelly chose to present. In addition, it was 
one of the most brilliant numbers, and was given with a life and 
abandon that brought out all of its many descriptive incidents with 
telling effect. Here again the basses showed their excellent tone 
quality to fine advantage, and the various other parts united in 
making it the piece de resistance of the whole program.—Omaha 


Bee, 





The enthusiasm which greeted this group of singers, said to be one 
of the best such organizations in the United States, attested to the 
fact that Omaha is as justly proud of its musical home. industry 
as any of its commercial activities. 

Heretofore the concerts have been given in the auditorium with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and a galaxy of soloists. There 
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was no orchestra and only one soloist last night. The choir stood 
strictly on its own merits. 

A fitting opening to the program was “To God’ on High,” by 
Mendelssohn, followed by “Crucifixus,” an eight part number by 
Antonio Lotti. 

From this on through various groups of songs the program pro- 
ceeded. The choir in each number displayed a mastery of inter- 
pretation and reached a musical climax in the magnificent number, 
“The Bells,” by Clarence Lucas,—News. 





Passion Sunday Program at 
St. Francis Xavier’s Church 





P. A. Yon performed a Mass for four male voices 
(a capella), by Deschermeier, at St. Francis Xavier's 
Church, New York, on Sunday, April 9 (Passion Sunday). 
This beautiful work received its second presentation at St. 
Francis Xavier’s Church on this occasion, and, as before, 
was well rendered. 

The “Credo” and “Agnus Dei” were especially effective 
with well conceived employment of the mezza voce. The 
“Sanctus,” particularly massive in form, gives excellent op- 
portunities to the voices for the fortissimo passages. The 





Gregorian of the Passion Sunday was sung also with deep 
religious spirit. 

In the evening, at “Xavier Alumni Retreat,” Mr. Yon 
played thé well known and difficult prelude and fugue in A 
minor, by Bach, and toccata in E minor, by De la Tombelle, 
and conducted “Popule Meus,” Palestrina; “Panis Angeli- 
cus,” Casciolini, and “Tantum Ergo,” Choral. 

The program for Palm Sunday will be: 


Asperges, In Monte Oliveti, Gloria, Laus............... P. A, Yon 
Mass in C for four mixed voices (a capella).....Arr. by P. A. Yon 
oP Oe) 
Offertory, Improperium ................ coe vebe houhe eevanne tree 
Proper of Palm Sunday...... . Gregorian 
PEE 0th tm sin bee seuavee abuba et eueetesececeduesoss Gregorian 
ES oh dba Unies pkkbceee CaN euicl ead ab ded olilne ceded o0tnke . Witt 
Ave Regina ‘Maldeghem 
Improperium ...... e- bbw ope eaenes ae theteveraedoseccasee WEE 
O Salutarie «0... 2.5. ‘eee . Stunz 
Tantum Ergo, No. Ridaeeacwccecwaieeeasce .-P. A, Yon 





MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Regular student recitals are a 
feature of the music department of the Montgomery Wom- 
an’s College. One such program represented Beethoven, 
Chopin, Sinding, Mendelssohn, with songs by Tosti and 
Herbert, and the Wieniawski “Polish Dance.” 
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LONDON PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY CONCLUDES 
ITS ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTH SEASON 


Erstwhile Conservative Organization Becomes Radical—Nearly Every Program This 
Season Held a Work by a Native Composer—Much String Quartet Music 
—Clara Butt’s Proposed Festival 


33 Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, London, 8. W., March 15, 1916 


Two nights ago our 104 year old Royal Philharmonic 


has been turning honest pennies by crabbing all that some 
of us hold semisacred in the matter of music almost ever 
since he retired from the honorary secretaryship. I am 


Society of London brought its season to a close in Queen's ; 
giad he is gone, however, because we do now hear music 


Hall. The season was quite an extraordinary one in many ; ; 

respects, First of all, this most conservative of musical 4¢ the Philharmonic concerts that does not reek of the dead 
institutions suddenly became radical. It appointed our Past perpetually, and he is more than ever laudator tem- 
most radical, go ahead musician as its sole conductor, Sir POT!S acti. 

Thomas Beecham, to wit; it gave eight instead of seven One point of the past season is that a composition by a 


meerts, and its programs contained works that must have native composer has figured in nearly every program, while 
sent spinning in their graves many illustrious “departed” we have heard in their purely musical guise, without stage 
directors. In point of fact, one of these who has survived trimmings, such things as Stravinsky's “Petrouchka” and 
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“l’Oiseau de Feu,” Borodin’s “Prince Igor” dances, Ravel’s 
“Daphnis et Chloe” and Debussy’s “Iberia.” 


Native Music HEArp 


Last week, and the same is true of the last few weeks, 
brought forth a great deal of native music, mostly unfa- 
miliar and mostly for string quartet, or the like. It is both 
interesting and rather tragic that since the war several 
quartet parties of undoubtedly very high merit have gone 
far to establish themselves in the popular favor, and that 
now the players are all bound round the arm with the 
Derby khaki band with royal crown in red. Whether any 
means will be discovered to find home non-combatant em- 
ployment for these excellent players I know not. All | 
know at present is that they have all done their best to 
fulfil their duty to their country. The other day Thomas 
Dunhill started a series of chamber concerts in Steinway 
Hall. Mr. Dunhill is (or was) the assistant music teacher 
at Eton College and is now professor as well at the Royal 
College of Music. At his first concert he produced a 
quartet by Dr. Charles Wood, who is said to be marke 1 
down for the succession to the Cambridge University pro- 
fessorship in music, a clever, not very original but always 
genial composer; and a phantasy from his own pen for 
string quartet, which, if somewhat conventional, is yet 
pleasant music. Then | have heard within the course of 
two or three days new quartets, one by York Bowen, which 
has a beautiful slow movement but is otherwise rather 
overdone and “swelled headed,” as it were; and another by 
Eugene Goossens, whose two little sketches, “By the Tarn” 
(no relation to the helm of that ilk!) and “Jack o’ Lan- 
tern,” were things of sheer delight. 


Cetto SonatTA By Desussy 


Frankly I own to a great disappointment in Debussy’s 
brand new cello sonata which was played for the 
first time here the other day by Mrs. Alfred Hobday, wife 
of the esteemed viola player, and Mr. Warwick-Evans. 
Not very long ago your compatriot, Walter Morse Rummel, 
wrote to me from Paris that Debussy had written last 
summer a number of new chamber works, of which this 
was the first to be heard here. It consists of a prologue, 
serenade and finale. But the two latter movements are 
played in one and the serenade made no deep impression 
on me because it seemed so much like a mere introduction 
to the finale, which I cared for even less. The spirit of 
Bach seems present in the prologue, but I found very little 
of the Debussy we all loved once. Perhaps I expected less 
from O’Connor Morris’ violin sonata which Winifred 
Small, a new and delightful player, introduced at a De 
Lara concert recently. In any case this Irish sonata has 
a wonderful flow of genuine melody in its first two move- 
ments, and save for the concession to the gods in the 
shape of a fugato section dragged into the finale “apropos 
de bottes,” the whole work had a charm about it that | 
found refreshing. 

More Asout NATIVE Music 

Undoubtedly there has been in the past year more inter- 
est taken in music by native composers than for a long 
time before, because the foreigner who formerly was so 
abundant here was always averse to learning anything 
even approximately new. Most certainly also much of this 
music is at least as well worth the hearing as most of the 
foreign chamber music that has been played. The point is 
—can the development in taste be maintained when, or if, 
our best exponents are called to the colors. This is on 
the lap of the gods. 

Ciara Butt’s FestivAL PERFORMANCES 

Since last I wrote I have heard a number of particulars 
concerning Clara Butt’s proposed festival performances 
of Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius.” There are to be six 
performances in all, one per diem from Monday, May 8, 
till the following Saturday. I dare say you are not aware 
(I am sure many English folk are unaware) that Elgar 
wrote the role of the Angel “round” Clara Butt’s gor- 
geous voice, although the part was first sung at the Bir- 
mingham.Festival by Marie Brema and subsequently was a 
constant triumph for Muriel Foster. The fact remains, 
however, and the reason why Clara Butt did not create the 
role was the purely business one on the part of the festival 
management that she was wanted for other concerts at 
the festival which would not fill as well as “Gerontius” if 
she were absent. Gervase Elwes, whom I hold to be the 
ideal Gerontius, will certainly sing, alternating with John 
Coates, if the latter can obtain leave from his military 
duties; Robert Radford is to be the Priest and the Angel 
of the Agony in alternation with Kennerley Rumford, if 
also the latter can get away from his military duties in 
France. Elgar is to conduct himself, and the Leeds Choral 
Union, a fine body of singers, is to be brought up to town 
for the week. 

A new small work by Elgar, entitied “For the Fallen,” 
for tenor solo and orchestra, is to be produced for the first 
time at this festival. Clara Butt organized a concert in 
Queen’s Hall last Sunday night for the benefit of the 
Three Arts Women’s Employment Fund, which provides 
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paying employment for gentlefolk hard hit by the war. 
I hear that the result was some £750 added to the fund. 


Goop YARNS 


Last week I had a long letter from Captain Charles 
Maude, a grandson of Jenny Lind, and an actor well 
known both here and in America. He told me as true a 
capital story of a man, a Northern miner. It seems that 
when Captain Maude’s men came back to rest billets from 
the advanced trenches in which they had been snowed on, 
rained on, blown upon, and incidentally shelled for some ten 
days, he gave each.man a tot of hot rum and a biscuit. 
One of these fine fellows was overheard to say to his pal in 
the deepest reverence, “Say, Bill, this in’t no bloomin’ war ; 
this is Holy Communion !” 


My son-in-law, who was out in Gallipoli, told me a simi- 
lar varn the other day when he said that on the evacuation 
one of his men was overheard to murmur to a friend as 
they marched down to the boats, he, pointing to the grave 
of many a brave Anzac, “Christ, chum, do you think they 
can ’ear our footsteps!” 


BEECHAM OPERA SEASON 


I have just heard of a great opera season to be given by 
Sir Thomas Beecham in Manchester for a month begin- 
ning on May 8 next. “Boris Godunoff” and many other 
operas are to be sung in English, but “Otello” and “Lucia” 
—revived for Heaven knows what reason, or excuse,— 
are to be sung in Italian. Rosin H. Lecce. 





IOWANS LOOKING FORWARD TO 
ANNUAL SPRING FESTIVALS 


Leading Artists and Symphony Orchestras Share in Cedar 
Rapids and Mount Vernon Events— Various Musicales 
and Concerts During Week—Personals 





Cedar Rapids, Ia., March 29, 1916. 
With the coming of spring Cedar Rapids finds itself con- 
sidering with eager anticipation the annual music festivals, 
of which Iowa has a liberal share, These festivals are 
generally under the direction, control and patronage of a 
college and the chapel is usually the scene of the perform- 
ances. 


Cor CoLLece FEstivAL 


Cedar Rapids is fortunate in having her own music fes- 
tival, and in being near enough to Mt, Vernon, Iowa City, 
Cedar Falls, Grinnell and even Des Moines to attend their 
programs with little inconvenience or loss of time. 

Director E. G. Killeen, with the approval of the Choral 
Union and the college, has engaged the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Jeanne Jomelli and Marcella Craft 
as special soloists, for May 16, 17, and 18. Satisfaction is 
general, first, because of the popularity of this orchestra 
through numerous visits to Cedar Rapids; secondly, be- 
cause it is a Western organization which has steadily ad- 
vanced to the top of the ladder of fame, and lastly, be- 
cause its work is a pleasure to hear, so artistic and musi- 
cianly has it become. Composed of musicians of the first 
rank, and led by a man who is an artist to his finger tips 
and a powerful conductor, this organization produces in 
its readings the finest of orchestral effects and the highest 
musical conceptions, 

For this season Conductor Emil Oberhoffer has chosen, 
as solo quartet, Leonora Allen, soprano; Jean Cooper, alto; 
Albert Lindquist, tenor, and Louis Graveure, baritone. 
Miss Allen and Mr. Lindquist have sung here before, and 
the coming of Mr. Gravure is awaited with keen interest, 
because of his sudden rise to fame and the unanimous ap- 
proval of his singing by critics everywhere. Jeanne Jo- 
melli will appear in recital program, and Miss Craft will 
sing the famous “Salome” finale. 

A local feature of this year’s festival will be the per- 
formance of a Liszt “Hungarian Fantasia” by Clyde Ste- 
phens, director of the piano department at Coe Conserva- 
tory, with the orchestra, Mr. Stephens was recently in- 
vited to play in joint recital with Sibyl Sammis-MacDer- 
mid at Fullerton Hall, Chicago, for the Society of Amer- 
ican Musicians and the press reports of his playing were 
extremely complimentary, 

The Cedar Rapids Festival will close with the presenta- 
tion of “Elijah” by the Choral Union, Mr, Killeen con- 
ducting, the Minneapolis Orchestra and solo quartet. Mr. 
Graveure, said to be one of the greatest Elijahs, will sing 
the title part. 


CorNELL CoLLecE, Mt. VERNON FEsTIVAL 


At Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, May 25, 26 and 27, the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with Frederick Stock con- 
ductor, will, as usual, be the principal feature of the fes- 
tival. Each year adds to its popularity. The orchestra 
quartet, Florence Hinkle, soprano; Margaret Keyes, alto; 
Morgan Kingston, tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone, is so well remembered through previous appearances 
that the return is a pleasurable anticipation, They will do 
special solo work and sing the principal roles in the “Swan 
and the Skylark” (Goring-Thomas), the choral work to 
be presented by the Oratorio Society, Frank Shaw con- 
ductor, and the orchestra on the last evening. 

Mischa Elman is assured for an afternoon »rogram. 


New York Puituarmonic Society 


The New York Philharmonic Society, Joseph Stransky, 
conductor, will play at Green's Opera House, April 14. 
This will be its first appearance in Cedar Rapids, as it has 
never before made a Western trip, and we are fortunate 





in having this opportunity to hear such a company of 
world famous musicians, 


MUSICALS 


Relo Doubrasky and Elizabeth Bohac, talented pupils of 
Grace Swab of the Coe Conservatory piano department, 
will give a program of compositions for two pianos at 
Sinclair Chapel, Thursday evening, April 30, They will 
play the same program which Harold Bauer and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch played in New York last spring, and in Chi- 
cago, April 2, That these young ladies have attempted this 
program is assurance that they have well developed ability, 
and confidence to use-it. Both have augmented several 
years of study with Miss Swab, by a season or two in New 
York with teachers of note. 

The piano pupils of Mabel Armstrong appeared in re- 
cital at the home of Mrs. Hubbard on Second avenue, Sat- 
urday, February 5. 

Miss Hart of the piano department at Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, gave her annual recital the last week of Janu- 
ary. Miss Hart is one of the most talented soloists in the 
State and her recital appearance is always of musical im- 
portance, 


CONCERTS 


Kitty Cheatham and Mr. and Mrs, Mannes, who were to 
have given the last two concerts in the Choral Union series 
were unable to come, and the dates were filled by Sibyl 
Sammis-MacDermid and James MacDermid on March 6, 
and Allan Spencer on March 13. Mrs, MacDermid has in 
many characteristics really an exceptional voice. The 
range is wide with broad, rich, contralto tones in the low 
voice, and a brilliant lyric quality in the medium and high, 
The voice responds with little apparent effort to the de- 
mands of its possessor, and musical effects are easily ob- 
tained. 

James MacDermid, pianist-composer, possesses the abil- 
ity to combine modern methods of harmonization and 
tuneful melodies and produce really singable songs. His 
accompaniments are a strong feature of his compositions. 
Today his secular songs are found on the program of the 
greatest artists, and his sacred songs are heard in churches 
all over America. Mr. MacDermid is fortunate in having 
such a singer as Mrs. MacDermid to introduce his songs. 

Allan Spencer is the well-known concert pianist of Chi- 
cago, who has toured extensively, and established a repu- 
tation as a recitalist that is well deserved. March 13 was 
his first visit to Cedar Rapids and was an event of pleasure 
and musical importance. He played works by Scarlatti, 
MacDowell, Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, César Franck, 
Liszt and Debussy. 

The Fuller Sisters, Dorothy, Rosalind, and Cynthia, gave 
one of their delightful programs at Mt. Vernon, as the 
closing number in the Artists’ Series on March 13, and on 
the following evening closed the concert course at Vinton 
with a similar entertainment. These English girls sing 
their way into the hearts of every audience, and the pic- 
ture they make in their English costumes of the early Vic- 
torian period is a delight to see, 

Their programs are rich in folksongs, dialogue songs, 
and unaffected action, The mellow sweetness of their 
voices and their clear enunciation are features that add to 
the captivating charm of their performance. 


Cuurcn Concerts 


At the Vesper Musical at the Liberal Christian Church 
on March 15, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Shaw and John Conrad 
of the music faculty of Cornell, Mt. Vernon, were the spe- 
cial soloists. Mrs. Shaw is a violinist of considerable popu- 
larity and has built up a strong violin department. Mr. 
Shaw is director and organist of the school, and as ac- 
companist is seldom surpassed. Mr. Conrad, at the head 
of the voice department, is the possessor of an uncom- 
monly sweet tenor voice, and he always sings with proper 
voice placement and fine musical effect. 

On Tuesday evening at Sinclair Chapel occurred a con- 
cert for the benefit of the Bohemian war orphans, given 
under the auspices of the Komensky Literary Society of 
Coe College. Those taking part were Rudolf Fichtner, vio- 
linist; Dorothy Robinson, soprano; Marie Leonard, so- 
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SPRING TOUR ITINERARY 


April 10. Urbana, III. Afternoon and evening. 
April 11. Peoria, Ill, Evening. 
April 12, Dubuque, Ia Afternoon and evening, 
April 13. Cedar Falls, Ia. Afternoon and evening. 
April 14. Cedar Rapids, Ia. Evening. 
April 15. Oskaloosa, Ia. Evening. 
April 17. Des Moines, Ia. Afternoon and evening. 
April 18. Des Moines, Ia. Afternoon and evening. 
April 19. Omaha, Neb. Evening. 
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April 20, St. Joseph, Mo. Evening. 

April 21. Kansas City, Mo. Afternoon, 

April 21, Manhattan, Kan. Evening. 

April 22. Hays, Kan. Afternoon and evening. 
April 23. Lindsborg, Kan. Afternoon, 

April 24. Hutchinson, Kan, Evening. 


April as. Hute hinson, Kan. Afternoon and evening. 
April 26, Oklahoma City, Okla. Evening, 














April aq Shawnee, Okla, Evening. 
April a Ardmore, Okla. Afternoon and evening. 
April 29. Denton, "Tex. Afternoon. 
April 29. Fort Worth, Tex. Evening. 
April 30. Dallas, Tex. Afternoon. 
ay 1. Dallas, Tex. Afternoon and evening. 
May 2. Shreveport, La. Afternoon and evening. 
May 3. Waco, Tex. Afternoon and evening. 
May 4. Austin, Tex. Evening. 
May Fy Galveston, Tex. Afternoon and evening. 
May 6. ouston, Tex. Afternoon and evening. 
May 8. Orleans, La. Evening. 
ay 9 Ala. Afternoon and evening. 
ay 10, Ala. Evening. 
May 11 ’ Ala, Afternoon and evening. 
May 12 iss. Evening. 
May 13 Afternoon and evening. 
ay 1§ oan. Evening. 
ay 16 Evening. 
May 17. ciosieneten , Evening. 
May 18. Nashville, Tenn. Evening. 
May 19. Nashville, Tenn, Evening. 
May 20. Roanoke, Va. Evening. 
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prano; the Haydn String Quartet, and Mary Allen and 
Alma Bohac, accompanists. 


PERSONALS 


Prof, E. A. Leo has organized a male chorus for the pur- 
pose of singing songs in the German, 

Sidney Arno Dietch, another Cedar Rapids boy, is rap- 
idly gaining recognition as an accompanist. He is now in 
the West with George Hamlin. 

Mischa Elman played in Waterloo on February 29, and 
several Cedar Rapids people attended. 

The Cedar Falls Music Festival will occur on April 13, 
and will consist of two programs given by the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Eleanor Cochran, soprano; 
Ruth Townsend, alto; Theo Karle, tenor, and Royal Dad- 
mun, basso. The chorus of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
School who present the concerts will sing several a ca- 
pella works and the “Spinning Song” from the “Flying 
Dutchman.” 

The following artists constituted the music course which 
was presented by a club of twelve ladies at Vinton during 
the past season: Jenny Dufau, soprano; Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, pianist, and the Fuller Sisters. 

ELNA BARRETT-JACKSON. 





Klibansky Recital and Studio Notices 





Pupils of the well known vocal instructor, Sergei Kli- 
bansky gave a recital April 5 at the Auditorium of the 
West Side Y. M. C. A., which was a credit to them as 
well as to their master. As is the rule with this teacher, 
all of the pupils displayed ease of voice production, splen- 
did breath control, and an artistic mastery of their songs 
and arias, so that the audience that crowded the hall had 
a most enjoyable entertainment, proved by the enthusiastic 
applause following the numbers. 

With the exception of Louise Wagner, the dramatic so- 
prano, the Misses Townsend, and Alvin Gillett, Mr.. Kli- 
bansky presented singers who have not appeared at pre- 
vious recitals, and thus proved that he has a new set of 
splendid young artists, worthy followers of those of pre- 
vious years. 

The program was interesting and varied, containing 
songs and arias in French, German, Italian and English, 
and the pronunciation and enunciation were almost invari- 
ably commendable. 

Elizabeth and Ellen Townsend sang duets in three lan- 
guages at the beginning and the end of the program, and 
displayed voices that blend admirably, with artistic inter- 
pretations. Virginia Magruder’s three French “Berger- 
ettes” were very well suited to her dainty personality and 
clear, light soprano voice. Her diction was splendid, and 
she evidently pleased the audience. Florence McDonough 
has a fine contralto voice of good quality, and sang a Han- 
del aria (in Italian) very creditably. Alvin Gillett’s beau- 
tiful baritone voice and artistic mastery of it were shown 
in an aria from Handel’s “Samson,” and later in three 
English songs, ene of which, “The Irish Diplomat,” re- 
vealed a fine sense of humor, and had to be repeated. 
Betsy Lane Shepherd proved an artist of promise. Her 
beautiful and controlled soprano voice is equally charm- 
ing in all registers, as well as in piano and forte. She 
interprets with understanding and should be heard of in 
the future. The difficult “Snake Charmer,” by Liza Leh- 
mann, and songs by Arensky, Ferrata, Gilmour and La 
Forge were her share of the program. The charming 
“Hame to the Hielands,” by Howard Gilmour, and La 
Forge’s “To a Messenger” had to be repeated. Another 
young singer who made a most creditable debut was Helen 
Weiller. Her rich contralto voice reminds of Jean Cooper, 
Mr. Klibansky’s artist-pupil of previous recitals. She sings 
with style and intelligence, and should develop into a 
singer of distinction. Louise Wagner confirmed the fine 
impression of her last recital in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, and showed that she fully deserved the unanimous 
praise of the daily papers. Her delivery of the big “Frei- 
schuetz” aria may well be called flawless. Ann Hatha- 
way has a mezzo-soprano voice of range and quality and 
sang three English songs. 

A feature of the program was five songs by Alice M. 
Shaw, the composer, at the piano. Ellen Townsend sang 
these pretty and melodious compositions with authority 
and marked interpretative talent. Both composer and 
singer were heartily applauded. The two Misses Towns- 
end sang a tuneful duet of the same composer, and an- 
other by Harriet Ware at the end of the program. 

Claire Rivers was a very satisfactory accompanist. 





Sacha Votitchenko at Coterie Club 


Sacha Votitchenko, the Russian virtuoso of the tympanon, 
gave a concert for the benefit of the British Women’s 
Maternity Hospital in Petrograd, on Thursday afternoon, 
April 6, in the grand ballroom of the Coterie Club, New 
York. The assisting artists were Lyska, C. Walewitch and 
Leonel Kozline in Russian peasant songs. 

The concert was under the patronage of Mrs. Charles B. 





Alexander, Mrs. Robert .Fulton Cutting, Mrs. Newbold 
Le Roy Edgar, Mrs. Brayton Ives, Mrs. Walter E. May- 
nard and Mrs. Orme Wilson. The British Women’s Ma- 
ternity Hospital in Petrograd is under the protection of 
Her Imperial Majesty, the Empress Alexandra, and under 
the immediate patronage of Her Imperial Highness, the 
Grand Duchess Kyril, and Lady Georgiana Buchanan, and 
in London under patronage of the Duchess of Beaufort 
the Duchess of Marlborough, the Duchess of Sutherland, 
Muriel Viscountess Helmsley, the Countess Cairns, the 
Countess Selborne, the Lady Henry Somerset and the 
Lady Mary Murray. 





Florence Macbeth Engagements 





Florence Macbeth, soprano, has many dates still un- 
filled and to all appearances their fulfillment will run well 
into the summer months. 

On Friday, March 31, at the National Theatre in Wash- 
ington, the local impresario, Mrs. Wilson-Greene, engaged 
Miss Macbeth in a joint-recital with Pasquale Amato, bari- 
tone, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Miss Mac- 
beth opened the program with a brilliant aria, “Qui la 
voce,” from the opera of “I Puritani,” by Bellini, a song 
well suited to her flexible, sweet voice, with its soaring, 
birdlike high notes. There were charm and delicacy in 
her rendition of a group of French songs, the best one of 
which, “Villanelle,” Dell’ Acqua, was exquisitely phrased. 
The closing number was a duet, “Gondoliera,” by Henschel. 

On Tuesday, April 4, Miss Macbeth appeared as the 
soloist with the Lehigh Valley Symphony Orchestra of 
South Bethlehem, Pa. The “Essen” city of the United 
States accorded the soprano a hearty welcome. She sang 
the aria “Je suis Titania” from “Mignon,” by Thomas, 
followed by a group of songs by Kreisler, Bishop, Bauer 
and Scott. 





Another Arens Pupil Meets with Artistic Success 





Minard Lozier, tenor, pupil of the Arens Vocal Studio, 
has just returned from a concert tour through the Middle 
West. Making a distinct impression wherever he ap- 
peared, he received high praise for his clear lyric tenor, 
his musical interpretations and fine enunciation. Mr. Lo- 
zier is now filling the position of solo tenor at the High- 
way Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. He concludes 
an enthusiastic letter to Mr. Arens with the following 
sentiments: “The more I see and hear of other methods, 
the more highly do I value the Arens method. So you 
will pardon my enthusiasm, I am sure.” 

A few criticisms are herewith reprinted: 

“Mr. Lozier’s voice is a tenor of beautiful quality and 
much volume, and he uses it effectively. Mention should 
be made of his fine enunciation, which was especially grati- 
fying because the program was in English.”—Mount Ver- 
non Hawk-Eye. 





“His voice is a clear, lyric tenor of wide range and good 
volume. There is musicianship in his interpretations; and 
he imparts to his songs the feeling that makes an appeal 
to his audiences. The most difficult, technically, and best 
handled number of the evening was a recitative and aria 
from Handel’s ‘Messiah,’ ‘Comfort Ye, My People,’ and 
‘Every Valley.’ The selection was given with delicacy, yet 
sufficient amplitude, and it quite eclipsed the rendering of 
the tenor solos of the ‘Messiah’ often heard by Topeka 
people at public renditions of that great work.”—Topeka 
Daily State Journal, 

ed 

“Notable among the numbers sung by Minard Lozier in 
his recital at the First Methodist Church last night was 
‘Comfort Ye,’ recitative, and ‘Every Valley’ aria from 
Handel’s ‘Messiah.’ In this Mr. Lozier was given oppor- 
tunity for wide scope and voice range.”—Topeka Daily 
Capitol. 





“At the request of Dean Whitehouse the students at 
Washburn College were given an opportunity yesterday to 
hear Minard Lozier, the lyric tenor. The pleasing perfec- 
tion and artistic ability shown in his rendition of his 
recital program created great enthusiasm. His perfect 
enunciation and clear, melodious tones, with his pleasing 
personality, so won his audience that he was compelled to 
respond to repeated encores that extended the time well 
beyond the chapel hour.”—Topeka Daily Capitol. 





“For successful concert work a singer must have first . 


and foremost two things—a good, well trained voice, well 
controlled, and capable of any phase of expression; also 
a fine sense of interpretation. In both of these Mr. Lozier 
easily measures up to the mark. His voice is one of pleas- 
ing quality, powerful and even throughout all registers, at 


times most dramatic in intensity, and always under control.’ 
His work in interpretation is admirable, showing careful 


study in every little phrase and a fine regard for thé @on- 
necton of text and music.”—The Cornellian. 
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KERR’S SINGING GAINS 
FORT WAYNE APPLAUSE 











U. S. Kerr is continually reaping a harvest of favorable 
criticisms from his many concert appearances. Fort Wayne 
(Ind), recently visited by the basso-cantante, through the 
medium of its press, expressed a strong liking for Mr. 
Kerr’s singing in positive manner as the following ex- 
cerpts show: “U. S. Kerr gave an enjoyable song recital 
last evening in the presence of a large and appreciative 
audience... . Mr. Kerr is a big man with a big voice. 
It is termed a basso-cantante, but in many of his selections 
last evening its baritone qualities were brought into promi- 
nence. His first three selections were in Italian, French 
and Norwegian respectively, and the fourth again in Ger- 
man. His fifth selection, ‘Rolling Down the Rio,’ was the 
first one sung in English, and the increase in the applause 
was noticeable, as many people enjoy a song better when 
they can understand what it is about. The rollicking spirit 
of this selection was also in its favor. In ‘La Callunnia,’ 
the baritone qualities were prominent, while in the Masse- 
net ‘Elegie,’ those of the bass were more apparent. Strauss’s 
‘Sehnsucht’ was serious in theme, but brought out the 
appealing qualities of the singer’s voice, and took well with 
the audience. Other numbers were ‘Synnove’s Song,’ by 
Kjerulf, a pleasing oddity, with its whistling first part and 
finale, and Stephens’ ‘Mexicanna,’ of the lilting Spanish 
tempo, which is always liked. Mr. Kerr is something of 
a composer himself, and one of his own, entitled ‘Singing 
to You,’ was a ballad of sentiment tenderly done. Most 
effectively did Mr. Kerr render the old Irish air, ‘Believe 
Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms,’—ever a favor- 
ite, and he struck other popular chords in giving Bizet’s 
‘Toreador’ in splendid style, and ‘The Rosary,’ the latter 
being just the thing to reseat that portion of the audience 
who took it for granted that the concert was over. Other 
numbers given were Schumann’s ‘Die Lotus Blume,’ with 
its pianissimo and fortissimo passages; Schiitt’s ‘Offnet ich 
die Hertzenthiir’; Wagner’s ‘Pogner’s Anrede,’ from ‘Die 
Meistersinger’; Hammond’s ‘Bony Fiddler,’ and Mendels- 
sohn’s old Scotch air, ‘O Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast.’ 
Other encore numbers generously offered were ‘The Rose’s 
Cup,’ by Stephens, and ‘Absent,’ by Metcalf. The appre- 
ciation was mutual, Mr. Kerr paying tribute to his audi- 
ence in an after-the-concert chat. 

‘A. W. Burgemeister, the accompanist of the evening, 
mote than met the requirements. His work stood out 
cameo-like in conjunction with the artist he was support- 
ing, and in the beginning of part two he gave Liszt’s Rhap- 
sodie, No. 12, superbly, showing in contrast his capacity 
for tender phrasing, delicate thrills, good octave work, 
vigorous attack and abrupt climaxes. For an encore he 
gave Grieg’s ‘Spring Song.’ The audience was well pleased 
with the entire evening’s program. Some of the patrons 
and patronesses of the-concert were Doctor W. H. John- 
ston, A. H. MacBeth, C. C. Kimmel, C. E. Barnett, S. H. 
Harvice, M. B. Catlett, E. J. McOscar, K. C. Everly, D. B. 
Read, Charles R. Dancer, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Miller, Prof. 
and Mrs. Martin Luecke, Mrs. W. K. Noble, Mrs. Fred H. 
McCulloch, Mrs. J. H. Bass, Mrs. Wm. H. Noll, Miss 
Katherine McDougall, Dr. and Mrs. Miles F. Porter, Dr. 
and Mrs. L. P. Drayer, Dr. and Mrs. Albert E. Bulson, 
Mrs. Henry C. Paul, Mrs. H. J. Bowerfind, Mrs. E. G. 
Huffman, Mrs. Wm. Hahn, Mrs. H. J. Keenan, Mrs. C. S. 
Knight, Mrs. E, F. Yarnelle, Mrs. J. G. Thieme, Mrs. 
Keegan, Mrs. Owen N. Heaton, Mrs. Carl Yaple, Mrs. F. 
E. Stouder, Mrs. Chas. A. Wilding, Mrs. Robert Millard, 
Mrs. Wilbur E. Davis, Miss Italia Rvans, Mrs. Robert W. 
T. De Wald, Mrs. S. E. Mulholland, Mrs. Samuel W. 
Greenland, Mrs. S. B. Bechtel, Mrs. Fred. Zollars, Mrs. W. 
G. Zahrt, Mrs. J. J. Kline, Mrs. Frederick E. Hoffman, 
Mrs. Charles H. Worden, Dr. and Mrs. A. E. Fauve, Mrs. 
Clark Fairbanks, Mrs. Gaston Bailhe, Mrs. George Evans, 
Mrs. Wm. P. Breen, Mrs. Patrick J. McDonald, Mrs. Wm. 
Griffin, Mrs. Samuel Wolf, Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Gilpin, Mrs. 
M. E. Dressauer, Mrs. Edward White, Mrs. James B. 
White, Mrs. C. A. Dunkelberg, Mrs. Arnold Curdes, Dr. 
and Mrs. H. A. Duemling, Dr. and Mrs. J R. Harring- 
ton, Dr, and Mrs. H. O. Gross, Dr. and Mrs. W. O. Mc- 
Bride, Dr. and Mrs. H. O. Bruggeman, Dr. and Mrs. K. K. 
Wheelock, Dr. and Mrs. G. B. Stemen.”—Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) Journal-Gazette, March 29, 1916. 

“Mr. U. S. Kerr, who came to this city, gave a very en- 
joyable song recital last evening in the auditorium of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church. Mr. Kerr sang his songs in the 
different languages, accompanied by Mr. A. W. Burge- 
meister. The audience was very appreciative.”—The Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Daily News, March 29, 1916. 





Vernon d’Arnalle to Give Recital of Modern Folksongs 





Vernon d’ Arnalle will give a program of modern folk- 
songs on Friday afternoon, Apr'l 14, at the home of the 
distinguished painters, Mr. and Mrs. John Johansen, 12 


West Ninth street, New York. Among some of the nov- 
eties are modern Greek and a number of Neapolitan 
“Piedsgrattu” songs. Mr. D’Arnalle sings Neapolitan 
dialect with such finish that his Italian friends refuse to 
believe that he was born in Virginia. 

The following program will be delivered in its entirety 
by Mr. d’Arnalle: Modern Greek—‘Per Cinque Anni,” 
“O Bel Mio Dimos,” “La Pastorella,” “Io Baciarti Vorrei,” 
“Se La Vita Pedro in Mare,” “Un Angellin,” “La Capraia ;” 
Irish—“The Weaver’s Daughter,” “Down by the Sally 
Gardens,” “The Next Market Day,” “She Moved Thro the 
Fair,” “A Ballynure Ballad”; Neapolitan—“A Serenata d’ 
’o Marenare,” “Campagno,” “A Serenata Mia,” “A Via Pe 
Spusa,” “Nun A’ Affaccia,” “A Cafona.” 





JULIA HEINRICH’S RECITAL 





Excellent Exposition of Vocal Art Vouchsafed New Yorkers in 
Acolian Hall 





Julia Heinrich, a soprano with a natural voice of un- 
usual beauty and a highly cultured artistic sense, gave a 
recital in Aeoliafi Hall, New York, on Tuesday afternoon, 
April 4, to a remarkably enthusiastic audience. In fact, 
the insistent demands for more, and yet more, on the part 
of the audience might make one believe that there was no 
discrimination in those who listened to Julia Heinrich. 
Fortunately the recitalist did nothing that was unworthy 
of applause. Perhaps her singing of the three French 
songs on the program gave the greatest satisfaction and 
showed the dramatic quality of her voice to the best ad- 
vantage, though the lovely “Im Herbst,” by Robert Franz, 
was a close competitor for popular favor. 

Miss Heinrich’s training and her style have been still 
further developed by her operatic experiences at the 
Metropolitan Opera House during the past season, There 
were more abandon and freedom of expression in her in- 
terpretations on this occasion than there were at her re- 
cital of a year ago or so. 

At last week’s recital Ellis Clark Hamman gave the 
singer unfailing and musicianly support throughout the 
taxing program. 

Much praise is due the singer for selecting so many fine 
songs by the neglected Robert Franz. Julia Heinrich 
showed that it is possible to select a highly interesting 
program of songs without repeating the same few master- 
pieces of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms forever and 
ever. 

The program was as follows: “Dem Unendlichen,” “Am 
Strom,” “Der Wachtelschlag,” “Die Post,” Schubert; “Re- 
genlied,” “Nachklang,” Brahms; “Vergessen,” “Die Lotos- 
blume,” “Stanchen,” “Stille Sicherheit,” ‘“Mailied,” “Im 
Herbst,” Robert Franz; “Chére Nuit,” Bachelet ; “Les filles 
de Cadix,” Delibes; “La Cloche,” Saint-Saéns; “Love in 
Spring,” Max Heinrich. 





“Spalding Plays; Magic of Melody Thrills Hearers” 





The News-Palladium in reviewing the concert given by 
Albert Spalding at Benton Harbor, Mich., March 31, says 
in part: 

“Too high a compliment cannot be paid the management 
of the past season’s course, climaxing the series with the 
most superb attraction that has ever been brought to this 
city, a statement that is deserved without exaggerating. 

“Spalding has been heard. A master has played—no, not 
played—that is a mechanical word. Rather, say a master 
has caught up with the soul of music; co-ordinated it with 
his genius and touched hearts with the insinuating technic 
of genius. For, to the thousand music lovers who gathered 
last night as the Bell Opera House, under the auspices of 
the Twin City Lecture Course, to hear classic music rend- 
ered coldly, perfectly, Spalding was a surprise. To the 
music students he was satisfying; the “busy housewife, 
the business man, all, forgot they were listening to Spald- 
ing, the interpreter of classic music, and slipped back into 
their youth. For Spalding is an apostle of youth; through 
all his playing there runs that strain of exuberant, unreas- 
oning hope, twining with an undercurrent of tremulous 
doubting.” 

“It is of little use to attempt to criticise Albert Spald- 
ing. Is it not more fitting that he should be remembered 
than as a master who came, unteaed, unfeted, avoiding 
all these obvious notorieties; gave generously of his art, 
was happy in the pleasure he had been able to create and 
slipped away modestly and naturally. Five encores were 
responded to by Mr. Spalding. But even after he had con- 
cluded his wonderful program, the audience after a mo- 
ment of breathless silence, burst into an acclaim of ap- 
plause which has but one answer.” 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The program for an evening 
song service at the Eleventh Avenue Methodist Church 
included anthems by Stainer, Lutkin, Brackett and Rogers, 
also the solo, “O God, Have Mercy,” from “St. Paul.” J. D. 
McGill is the tenor and director of the quartet choir, and 
Abigail Crawford is organist. 





Franklin Stead’s Pupil in Recital 





Franklin Stead, director of the Peoria Musical College, 
Peoria, Ill., presented his pupil, Frederick H. Doht,. in 
graduate organ recital, Monday evening, April 3, in the 
College recital hall. Mr. Doht was assisted by Alden R. 
Campbell, baritone. The program follows: Toccata and 


Fugue, D minor (Bach), sonata, No. 5 (Guilmant), 
Mr. Doht; “I Attempt from Love's Sickness to 
Fly” (Purcell), “Rolling Down to Rio” (German), 


“Song to the Evening Star” (from “Tannhauser”) (Wag- 
ner), Mr. Campbell; “To Spring” (Matthews), “The Little 
Shepherd” (Debussy), “Cantique d'Amour” (Tudor 
Strang), “Fanfare” (Etude de Concert) (Shelley), “Fan- 
taisie Symphonique” (Rossetter Cole), 
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SHREVEPORT INTEREST FOCUSED 
ON MAY MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


New York Philharmonic and Leading Soloists to Assist at 
Southern City Event—Resident Musicians Influence 
Development of Musical Good Taste 


Gibsland, Ga., March 29, 1916. 


The May Music Festival to be held in Shreveport, La., 
familiarly known as the “Queen City” of the State, prom- 
ises to be the most ambitious and successful of all the 
musical events ever undertaken by this hustling little South- 
ern city, whose slogan is “Shreveport Spells Success.” 

The date of the festival has been set for May 2 to 5, 
inclusive, and while the list of musical events is not yet 
fully made out, the program has been sufficiently completed 
to show the music lovers of north Louisiana that there is 
a genuine treat in store for them. The New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra is billed for two concerts, on the after- 
noon and evening of Tuesday, May 2. The afternoon con- 
cert will be under the direction of Conductor Josef Stran- 
sky, while at the evening performance the four soloists 
with the orchestra, augmented by a local chorus of 150 
voices, will sing Dubois’ “Paradise Lost,” under the baton 
of E. H. R. Flood, qne of the directors of the Flood 
School of Music. 

On Thursday, May 4, Alice Nielsen will be heard in two 
concerts at the Grand Opera House. While the programs 
for May 5 and 6 have not yet been definitely announced, it 
is understood that they will be equal in importance and in- 
terest to those preceding and will be furnished by some of 
the-leading musicians of the country. 

In its musical life Shreveport promises soon to take front 
rank among the cities of this part of the South, if the rap- 
idly growing interest of the past few years is to be taken 
as any criterion. All of the churches support excellent 
chorus choirs capable of rendering programs of real music- 
al worth, while the Episcopal, Methodist and Baptist edi- 
fices have, within the past two or three years, acquired or- 
gans the equal of any in the South, New Orleans not ex- 
cepted. 

The Flood School of Music, under the directorship of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. H. R. Flood, 1s doing excellent work in all 
branches, while two of Alexander Lambert's highly talented 
pupils, Ellidee Beasley and William Harfield Stockwell, 
are hard at work spreading the gospel of serious music 
study with gratifying success, 

Ernest Reams, for many years organist in the First 
Methodist Church, and a worker of great enthusiasm, as 
well as a gifted performer, has been one of the pioneers 
in building up a taste for the best in music. 

Emily Wakefield, a pupil of William Shakespeare, and a 
musician of scholarly attainments, has a vocal studio, as 
has also Mrs. P. M. Welsh, another very successful teacher 
of the art of bel canto. George Hayden Bromby, formerly 
of London and an organist of high artistic merit, has a 
good class of organ pupils, and there are also a number 
of other teachers doing good work in their respective lines. 

If the approaching festival is as great a success as the 
present indications seem to prophesy it will be established 
as an annual event, which will mean a tremendous impetus 
to the musical growth of this section of the country. 

WILLIAM WALKER Topp. 





Some of Mabel Preston Hall’s Recent Notices 


Miss Hall has a very pleasant stage appearance. Her tone is un- 
usually round and of such compass that the tones seem to ring in 
the ears even after the singer has ceased. Her German songs showed 
the remarkable range and a voice of such evenness and power through- 
out; such a range is exceptional. Miss Hall diminished a very 
powerful tone to a whisper, without at all impairing the quality, 
and in that, to me, lies her greatness. She is a dramatic singer and 
grand opera seems te be her sphere.—LaPorte Herald. 

—- 

Miss Hall is a dramatic soprano who, without a doubt, will be- 
come one of the bright and shining lights in the stellar world of music, 
Miss Hall received her musical education abroad, and returned to this 
country admirably fitted to take her place in the ranks of the truly 
great artists of the day. That her voice is marvelous all will con- 
cede. That she possesses a charming personality and wonderful 
stage presence combined with a voice of such rarity and charm be- 
speaks perfection, Her bers phasized the almost limitless 
possibilities of her big dramatic voice. They ranged from the most 
difficult arias to cradle songs, and clearly exploited the perfection 
of tone coloring and faultless enunciation and executive ability.— 
LaPorte Argus. 








KANSAS CITY, MO.—Music lovers of this city are 
giving their support to the Shostac String Quartet, which 
consists of Mr, Henri, and Mrs, Rae Shostac, violinists ; 
William Diestel, violist, and Herman Beyer-Hane, cellist. 
The second concert given by this organization had the fol- 
lowing program: Quartet, No. 21, Mozart; sonata, Corelli; 
quartet, op. 11, Tschaikowsky. 





SAVANNAH, GA.—Christine Winter’s class in piano 
and violin, in a program of solo and ensemble numbers, 


given in Lawton Memorial, did good work and was en- 
thusiastically received. 





MILAN, ITALY.—Mascagni’s opera, “Amica,” which 
has not been heard in Milan for the last ten years, was re- 
vived there at the Dal Verme, on March 1. 





YONKERS MUSICAL EVENTS 


Terry’s and Bowen’s Choirs Give Excellent Programs—Ries- 
berg Pupils Heard 


Yonkers, N. Y., April 2, 1916, 

The Aeolian Choir, N. L. Norden, director, with Perci- 
val G. Entwistle at the organ, gave the annual recital at 
the Central M. E. Church, March 21, This choir has been 
here before, singing principally Russian works, with good 
technic and expression. Kastalsky’s nine part motet, 
“From My Youth,” Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s eight part “Glory 
Be to God” and the traditional Russian “Lord’s Prayer” 
were some of the items of the program, which was heard 
by a fair sized audience. Mr. Entwistle, a young English- 
man recently arrived here, played selections from Liszt 
and Scotson Clarke, pleasing his hearers. 

March 26, the choir of St. Andrews’ P. E. Church sang 
“Seven Last Words,” by Dubois, under the direction of 
R. E. H. Terry, organist; Florence Otis, soprano; Mrs. 
Neil Fravel, alto; George Bagdasarian, tenor, and Paul 
Eichhorn, bass, singing the solos. The work was beauti- 
fully done in every respect, the thorough preparation of the 
chorus and the ability of the soloists uniting in an excel- 
lent performance. Miss Otis and Mrs. Fravel also sang 
“Power Eternal,” duet from “Stabat Mater,” with fine 
unity and real artistic finish. Mrs. Otis’ singing was huge- 
ly enjoyed, her high and clear voice ringing out superbly. 
Victor Christensen, violinist, played Bach and Handel ex- 
cerpts with real expression. The choir will sing Julian 
Edwards’ “The Redeemer,” April 30, and “The Cruci- 
fixion,” Good Friday evening. April 13, there is to be an 
evening of Shakespearean music, Florence Otis, soloist. 
These various items regarding the current musical work 
of the choir, under Mr. Terry, shows exceptional enter- 
prise on his part, and should redound to the credit of both 
church and choir. 

Frank Ormsby was special soloist at the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, March 26, and April 2 Mrs. N. H. Evans 
sang. 

Recitals at the residence of Mrs. Eugene Clark, for the 
benefit of the hospital, of North Broadway, have been/of 
interest. That of March 29 brought as soloists Nettie 
Weiss, soprano; Mrs. Neil Fravel, alto; George Bagda- 
sarian, tenor; Ossian Kaeyer, violinist; Hans Barth, pian- 
ist, and Robert N. Wilkes, organist. 

George Oscar Bowen conducted St. John’s P. E. Church 
Choir, April 2, in the cantata, “From Olivet to Calvary,” 
singing the tenor solos himself, William Simmons, bari- 
tone, assisting. March 26, Moore’s “Darkest Hour” was 
sung by the same choir, the soloists being Mrs, John Hil- 
ton Land, soprano; Harold Land, baritone; George O. 
Bowen, tenor, all of whom did good work. Mr. Land’s 
solos were particularly enjoyed, and a duet by Mrs. Land 
and Mr. Bowen was well sung. 

The regular monthly recital by piano pupils of F. W. 
Riesberg, March 25, Linnie Love, soprano, and Harry 
Donaghy, baritone, assisting, received the following com- 
ment from the Yonkers Daily News: 

Saturday found the large piano studio of Professor Riesberg filled 
to listen to a program of fourteen numbers, all but four being piano 
pieces, performed by junior and intermediate pianists selected from 
his large class. Differing degrees of talent were observable, but all 
the players showed themselves imbued with the desire to play the 
right notes in the right way, and some of them even played with 
artistic interpretation. They evidently take the music seriously, prac- 
tice carefully, and so are making steady progress. 

Evelyn Bokelmann, Frank I. Reed, Madeline White, Suzanna 
Lieven, all these deserve notice, though the playing of Dorothy An- 
drews is far above that of a beginner, as she demonstrated in Rach- 
maninoff’s prelude in C sharp minor. The others all did well, and 
applause was given every pianist. 

Linnie Love, soprano, and Harry Donaghy, bass, sang solos and 
duets, and were roundly applauded. 





Hazet G. MacConneLL, 





PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—Piano pupils of George Ed- 
ward Turner of the Port Arthur College presented an ex- 
cellent program. Vocal numbers by Mrs. George E. Turner, 
soprano, consisted of compositions by Mr. Turner. 





HUTCHINSON, KAN.—Two Sunday programs of the 
Municipal Band presented as soloists Cora Sponsler, so- 
prano; Mrs. J. L. Carmack, contralto; Errett Dooley, tenor, 
and C. M. Fahnestock, violinist. 





SAVANNAH, GA.-——Anthems by Handel, Beethoven and 
Dvorak formed the choir program of the Independent 
Presbyterian Church, at a recent service. Arthur B, Jen- 
nings, Jr., is the organist and director. 
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MAUD ALLAN, CONVALESCENT. 


The famous dancer is ‘ably supported” by Daniel Mayer, impresario, of London (left), and 


Charles Macmillan (right), with the nurse hovering nearby. 


MAUD ALLAN’S FIRST “PUBLIC APPEARANCE” AFTER HER RECENT SEVERE ILLNESS. 





MAUD ALLAN BECOMES DANCER-MANAGER 





Maud Allan while convalescing from her recent ‘serious 
operation for appendicitis, which nearly cost this famous 
dramatic dancer her life, resolved that she would become 
a manager as well as dancer. Her wide experience in 
touring the world with her own company has brought her 
in contact with every vicissitude of the managerial field and 
her marked financial success has made it possible for her 
to assume all the liabilities involved in producing and back- 
ing her big organization for the coming season. 

Miss Allan will sail for London April 18, remaining there 
until about September 1, during which time she will create 
and produce practically an entire new repertoire of dance 
plays and divertissements, which she will bring to America. 
Her tour next season will be an extensive one, embracing 
all the principal cities of Canada and the United States, 
extending tg the Pacific Coast and as far south as New 
Orleans. 

Miss Allan’s equipment will include a private car for 
herself and members of her company and a 70 foot bag- 
gage car for the transportation of her scenery and electrical 
effects. Her tour will open in eastern Canada in October, 
with New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Washington en- 
gagements to follow, after which she will start on her 
transcontinental tour, via Pittsburgh, Chicago, Minneap- 
olis, Winnipeg and the Northwest, reaching the Pacific 
Coast shortly after the holidays, and returning via New 
Orleans and Atlanta. 


Not satisfied with the management and direction of her 
own tour, Miss Allan also will manage the American tour 
of Leo, Jan and Mischel Cherniavsky, the brilliant Russian 
violinist, pianist and cellist, who are now creating a sen- 
sation in every city in Canada. Since arriving in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, from their tour of the world, these three 
brothers, each a soloist of remarkable power, have estab- 
lished themselves so firmly in the Western music world 
that they find it impossible to fill all the engagements de- 
manded of them. 

The Cherniavskys were formerly associated with Miss 
Allan on her world tour, in which they visited all the prin- 
cipal cities of Australasia, Africa, the Straits, the Philippine 
Islands, India, China and Japan. Miss Allan’s knowledge 
of and belief in the remarkable talent of the Cherniavskys, 
and the desire to acquaint Americans with these three 
musicians, has decided her to take up the responsibilities 
of directing their entire tour next season. 

Some prominent actresses have taken the managerial 
reins into their own hands successfully, but Miss Allan is 
the first of the dancing stars to manage and finance such 
an extensive tour as she has mapped out for herself, and 
then to assume the additional task of handling the tour 
of other artists. 

Miss Allan has opened a suite of offices in the Times 
Building, New York, under the firm name of Maud Allan’s 
Company, Inc. 





Fique Musical Institute Concert 





The 1atst recital of the Fiqué Musical Institute was held 
on Tuesday evening, April 4, in the hall of the Fiqué Mu- 
sical Institute, Brooklyn. 

The special feature of this recital was that all the par- 
ticipating pianists (pupils of Carl Fiqué) were boys and 
young men, while the vocalists (pupils of Katharine Noack 
Fiqué) were of the gentle sex. ° 

A student’s recital of the Fiqué Musical Institute in- 
variably means an enjoyable evening. The young partici- 
pants went through their respective numbers with much 
assurance, and again did credit to their teachers. 

The program was as follows: Serenade and 
giojoso (Mendelssohn), Edward W. Brown, with orches- 
tral accompaniment on second piano by Carl Fiqué; “Wil- 
liam Tell” fantaisie (Rossini-Dorn), William Stevenson; 
“Thy Beaming Eyes” (MacDowell), “Ich Liebe Dich” 
(Cantor), “If I Were You” (Wells), Edna Martens; fan- 
taisie, “I Puritani” (Bellini-Leybach), Alexander Simon- 
etti; “Ah, fors e lui” (“Traviata”) (Verdi), “Wiegenlied” 
(Brahms), “Chanson Florian” (Godard), “A Birthday” 


allegro 


(Woodman), Mary Pendlebury; “God Guard Thee” (para- 
phrase on the Farewell Song from “Nessler’s “Trumpeter 
of Sakkingen”) (Fiqué), Henry Krieger; aria from 
“Nadeschda” (Goring Thomas), “Stille wie die Nacht” 
(Bohm), “Carita” (Winne), Gertrude Ronnenberg; con- 
certo in A (Mozart) (orchestral accompaniment on second 
piano by Carl Fiqué), Francis Teta; aria, “Caro Nome” 
(“Rigoletto”), “Wenn die Rosen Bliihen” (Reichardt), 
“Awake to Love” (Hawley), “Summer” (Chaminade), 
Elizabeth Reid; “Grand Polonaise” (Liszt), Jacob Roth- 
wein, 





May Peterson and David Hochstein 
at Fourth Middlesex Concert 





May Peterson, soprano; David Hochstein, violinist, with 
Francis Moore, accompanist, were the soloists at the fourth 
concert of the Middlesex Musical Association at the Mid- 
dlesex Theatre, Middletown, Conn., Thursday evening, 
April 6. 

The program was as follows: “Air ombre legere” 
(“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah”) (Meyerbeer), Miss 


POSE, 
These snapshots were taken on Riverside Drive, New York City 


MISS ALLAN IN PENSIVE 


Peterson; concerto in D minor (Wieniawski), Mr, Hoch 
stein; “Du bist die Ruh” (Schubert), “Wiegenlied” 
(Brahms), “Aux temps des Feés” (Koechlin), “J'ai pleuré 


(Chopin-Auer), two waltzes 


en réve (Hiie), nocturne 
(Brahms), “Rhapsodia 
Hochstein ; “Yesterday and Today” (Spross), “Leaves and 
the Wind” (Leoni), “Indian Lullaby” (Wium) (Lieu 
rance), “Snowflakes” (Mallinson), “Star of Me” (Rogers), 


Miss Peterson. 


Piedmontese” (Sinigaglia), Mr 


Mrs. MacDowell with Dallas Club 


March 31, 1916 


Dallas, Tex., 


The first artist ever presented to the Dallas public by the 
Tronitz Club, Louie Boyd Rankin, president, was Mrs 
Edward MacDowell, on Tuesday evening, March 28. Mrs 
MacDowell was introduced by Mrs. Jules D, Roberts, un 
der whose auspices Edward MacDowell gave a recital here 
in 1902. Mrs. MacDowell, in her simple, charming, per 
sonal talk of “MacDowell and His Ideals,” captivated her 
audience, which filled to its capacity the Palm Garden of 
the Adolphus Hotel. It was a great pleasure to hear the 
MacDowell numbers, we all know and love so well, played 
as he himself interpreted them, and by his wife, the ac 
complished pianist that she is. 

Mrs. MacDowell, after telling of the aim and purposes 
of the Edward MacDowell Memorial Association and the 
colony at Peterborough, making each one wish he were a 
genius that he might enjoy its privileges, opened her pro 
gram with the prelude from the first suite Mr. MacDow- 
ell ever wrote, when he was only nineteen. This 
followed by the andante from the “Keltic” sonata; “A, D 
1620,” from New England Idyls; “Indian Lodge,” “Uncle 
Remus,” “In Autumn,” “To a Wild Rose” (from “Wood 
land Sketches”) ; “Scotch Poem,” op, 31; “Winter,” op. 32, 
and “The Eagle,” op. 33. From the “Woodland Sketches” 
she played “To a Water Lily” and “Will o’ the Wisp,” and 
from “Virtuoso Etuden,” “Improvisation” and “March 
Wind.” 

Mrs. MacDowell also played two numbers, “ 
the Rose Garden,” “Dance of the Dwarfs,” composed by 
Mr. MacDowell and published under the “Edgar 
Thorne,” All royalties from compositions under this nam 
go to a lifelong friend, who is a Texas woman 

The Tronitz Club is to be congratulated upon the success 
of the undertaking, and it is hoped that it will be but the 
first of a series of this kind of work 

At the Oak Lawn Methodist Church, Wednesday even 
ing, March 29, the Oak Lawn Choir, under the able dire¢ 
tion of Mrs. Joseph B. Rucker, gave the sacred cantata, 
“The Seven Last Words,” by Dubois. The choir had the 
assistance of Mrs. Frank Blankenship, soprano; David L 
Ormesher, tenor; Joseph B. Rucker, bass; Mrs. D. C. Tal 
lichet at the piano, and Annette Black at the organ 
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Elsa Fischer Quartet Under Anderson Management 





An announcement of importance is that the Elsa Fischer 
String Quartet is now under the management of Walter 
Anderson, 

Five years of untiring effort and faithful devotion to 
high ideals have resulted in the delightful work being done 
by the Elsa Fischer String Quartet. 

It was the intimacy with the praiseworthy efforts of the 
last few years and the inevitable results now in evidence 





ELSA FISCHER STRING QUARTET. 


that induced Walter Anderson to assume the direction of 
this capable organization for the coming season. 

Individual talent, attractive personality, an aptitude for 
hard work and the commendable repression of self ag- 
grandizement have brought the Elsa Fischer String Quar- 
tet to a degree of perfection that entitles it to a foremost 
position among chamber music attractions. 

To high class societies, universities and to clubs looking 
for superior talent the quartet makes special appeal and 
Mr. Anderson is quite gratified in announcing the Elsa 
Fischer String Quartet, believing that the high standard of 
excellence that has always obtained with the artists ex- 
ploited by him will be ably sustained by this acquisition. 

Among the numerous bookings already made for next 
season, the quartet will make a midwestern tour next 
March and April in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
the week of April 2 to 8, having been taken 
for Extension centers in 


lowa, etc.; 
by the Indiana 
Indiana, 


University 





Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra Program 





The Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra, Joseph Knecht, con- 
ductor, which recently performed Hadley’s suite from “The 
Atonement of Pan,” Victor Herbert’s “Irish Rhapsody,” 
and has been active in introducing new works by Amer- 
ican composers, will have on the program for Sunday even- 
ing, April 16, a new orchestral suite in four movements 


from the operetta, “Pandora,” by C. E. Le Massena. The 
complete program is as follows: 

Guastaint, . Gece? ic ac cdcon cdeview the sobd dscg ccbivceyes% Beethoven 
Intermezzo, L’Amico Fritz. . _Mascagni 
Suite, Pandora ...... Ub Chine ..Le Massena 
Violin solo, Rondo Capriccio Poameh sibs dé Cdsknbececases Saint-Saéns 

Gussikoff. 

Valse des Sylphes eae GES fa died Codecevecsines Berlioz 
Menuet des Folies (Damnation of Faust).........-+.+00+0+ Berlioz 
Dhestion Goods Dash cei cise isesctons tevaw eke ste vesese Gounod 
OCvertere, Tammbhemer oo cccccccscccctccvccscccsvcccocsveses Wagner 





Initial Concert in Series at New William Penn Hotel 





On Wednesday evening, March 29, the initial concert of 
a series was given at the new William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the large ballroom being utilized for the pur- 
pose. A large and enthusiastic audience greeted Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Harold Bauer, who were the artists of 
the occasion. Mrs. Gabrilowitsch (Clara Clemens) also 
delighted in two groups of songs, the composers repre- 
sented being Beethoven, Strauss, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, 
Rachmaninoff and Gabrilowitsch. A repetition of the song 
by Mr. Gabrilowitsch was demanded and graciously ac- 
corded. 

In works for two pianos Messrs. Gabrilowitsch and 
Bauer did some superb playing. Their numbers were 
Mozart’s sonata in D minor; Schumann’s andante and 
variations, op. 46; Arensky’s waltz in C major, and Saint- 
Saéns’ variations on a theme by Beethoven. Although 


each number was played with all the consummate art 
which marks the individual work of these two pianists 
and which they brought to bear in a large manner upon 
the ensemble effect, it was probably in the Schumann work 
that the best effects were accomplished. 

William C. Hamilton is in charge of the series, and judg- 
ing from the auspicious initial concert, these events should 
be a genuine success. 





SARTO AS MEPHISTO 


Basso-Baritone Re-engaged in Providence for ‘“‘Damnation 
of Faust ’’ 








Andrea Sarto has been .engaged by Conductor Jules 
Jordan, of Providence, to appear with the Oratorio So- 
ciety in that city. Mr. Sarto’s success at a recent per- 
formance of “The Messiah” was such that he has been re- 
engaged, and will sing the part of Mephisto in Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust.” For this role, one of the greatest 
and most difficult of the bass or baritone repertoire, re- 
quiring musicianship and talent for characterization, it is 
significant, with all America to choose from, that Con- 
ductor Jules Jordan secured Sarto. The part has been 
associated with Joseph Regneas, the instructor of Mr. 
Sarto. His performance of it was noteworthy and evoked 
great enthusiasm. Providence music lovers still have it in 
mind, and are looking forward with interest to Mr. Sarto’s 
performance, wondering if it will measure up to the stand- 





ANDREA SARTO, 


ard of his distinguished master. His “Messiah” singing, 
however, was guarantee of his artistry, and his reappear- 
ance will be greeted with enthusiasm. 





Many Reengagements for Seagle 





Oscar Seagle will do more concert work next season than 
he has yet done since his return from Europe. He will start 
out the latter part of September on a tour of the South, 
including Tennessee, Virginia and North and South Caro- 
lina in his itinerary, Then going west, he will tour Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Illinois, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas, reserving the East for January and Feb- 
ruary. 

In cities all along the line of travel this year he has been 
re-engaged for appearances next season. These, coming 
as they have directly after the concerts, are the best pos- 
sible evidence of satisfaction. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Kate G. Hagan, chairman of 
the music committee of the Alabama Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, offers some excellent suggestions to club 
members in the Birmingham News, March 5. Among the 
points emphasized are the importance of the artists’ series 
concerts, the subscribing by each club to a musical magazine, 
the exchange of programs between various clubs, the study 
of musical literature and history, additions to the general 
music library, the organizing of music study circles in towns 
too small for clubs, and the foundation of music scholar- 
ships. Miss Hagan refers to the custom of the Clara Schu- 
mann Club of Mobile, which gives a yearly scholarship con- 


cert. 
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Festival Quartet at Lima Club’s Final Concert 


On Tuesday evening, April 4, the Women’s Music Club, 
of Lima, Ohio, presented the Festival Quartet of New 
York, at Memorial Hall, at its closing concert of the sea- 
son’s series. Marie Stoddart, soprano; Marie Morrisey, 
contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Wilfred Glenn, basso, 
are the members of the quartet. Blanche Barbot was at 
the piano. 

All numbers were encored, both solo and quartet, and 
the big audience gave every evidence of its thorough en- 
joyment of the entire program, which was as follows: 
Quartet—“A Spring Song” (Pinsuti), the Festival quartet ; 
bass solos—“A Song of Steel” (Spross), “Mother o’ Mine” 
(Tours), “Hybrias the Cretan” (Elliott), Wilfred Glenn; 
soprano solos—Prelude from “Cycle of Life” (Ronald), 
“Villanelle” (Dell’ Acqua), Marie Stoddart; duet-——con- 
tralto and bass, “It Was a Lover and His Lass” (Walt- 
hew), Marie Morrisey and Wilfred Glenn; recitative and 
aria—“Vainly Pharaoh Attempts,” from opera “Joseph” 
(Mehul), Dan Beddoe; contralto solos—“Oh; Let Night 
Speak of Me” (Chadwick), “The Star” (Rogers), Marie 
Morrisey; duet, soprano and tenor—‘“Rose of My Heart” 
(Lohr), Marie Stoddart and Dan Beddoe; quartet from 
“Rigoletto” (Verdi), the Festival Quartet; “Flora’s Holi- 
day,” a cycle of Old English melodies arranged by H. Lane 
Wilson; quartet—“Come, All Ye Lads and Lassies ;” so- 
prano—“Love’s Greeting;” tenor—“Tell Me, Charming 
Creature ;” quartet—“Gentle Dawn;” quartet—‘The Coun- 
try Dance ;” contralto—‘Maidens, Beware Ye;” baritone— 
“Sound Argument;” A Catch—“The Pedlar;” quartet— 
“The Commotion of Love.” 

Miss Stoddart won her way into the hearts of the audi- 
ence from her first solo number and her popularity in no 
way diminished as the program proceeded. Mrs. Mor- 
risey’s rare contralto voice, which she handles with such 
marked skill and her beautiful personality made her like- 
wise an immediate favorite. Mr. Beddoe delighted his 
hearers also, and the good quality of Mr. Glenn’s voice 
found a direct special appeal. 

Seldom have the music lovers of Lima had the oppor- 
tunity to hear a more pleasing and varied program from 
such an array of artists. 





The New Assembly Concert 





The concert given by the New Assembly on Thursday 
afternoon, April 6, at the Plaza Hotel, New York, attracted 
a very large and fashionable audience. The participating 
artists were Amy E. Ellerman, contralto; Janet Jackson, 
classic dancer; Calvin Coxe, tenor; Lillian Jackson, com- 
poser-pianist, and Irma Williams, violinist. 

Miss Ellerman, who possesses a voice of great beauty 
and charm, particularly distinguished herself with here 
artistic singing of “Dem Unendlichen,” Schubert; “Cade 
la Sera,” Milliotti; “Cry of Rachel,” Salter; “The Last 
Hour,” Kramer; and “I Am Thine,” by Mehrkens. She 
received much applause and many recalls, and was the re- 
cipient of beautiful flowers. 

Janet Jackson contributed several classic dances; the 
first group to the music from the “Pastoral” suite by Lillian 
Jackson, and the second to music by MacDowell, Sinding 
and Chopin. 

Calvin Coxe’s numbers were “Du bist die Ruh,” Schu- 
bert; “Una Furtiva Lagrima” (“L’Elisire d’Amore”), 
Donizetti; “Sunset,” Russell; “Pleading,” Elgar, and 
“Recompense,” by Hammond. His beautiful voice was 
shown to good advantage in these songs. 

Irma Williams greatly pleased the audience with her 
violin solos, nocturne, E flat, Chopin; “Caprice,” No. 14, 
Paganini, and “Tambourin-Chinois,” Kreisler. 

The closing number, “O Lovely Night,” by Ronald, was 
charmingly sung by Miss Ellerman and Mr. Coxe. 





Richard Knotts Returns from Extensive Western Tour 





Richard Knotts, the baritone and teacher of Pittsburgh, 
recently completed a most successful tour of the Middle 
West. His every appearance has been the occasion for 
another triumph for this excellent artist, and he has added 
many friends to the long list of those who sincerely ad- 
mire his splendid art, 

So marked has been the growth in Mr. Knott’s class that 
he finds it necessary to open more commodious studios, 
and therefore after the first of May he will be situated 
in the Kennan Building, Pittsburgh. 





Two More Appearances for Bechtel Alcock 





Bechtel Alcock, tenor, who has filled with marked suc- 
cess many concert and oratorio engagements this season, 
sang at a musicale on March 9, at the home of Charles 


Schwab on Riverside Drive, New York City. Mr. Alcock 
had the valuable assistance of Archer Gibson, organist, 
on this occasion. March 31 this artist sang at the services 
held in memory of the late Charles Hawley, the composer, 
at Asbury Park, N. J. Mr. Hawley’s “The Christ Child” 
was performed by the chorus which he was drilling the 
evening when he was seized with the fatal illness. 


MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY THIRD CONCERT 


Platon Brounoff, Claude Warford and Hans Kronold Composi- 
tions Featured at Private Meeting 





The third private meeting of the New York Manu- 
script Society, F. X. Arens, president, at the MacDowell 
Gallery, April 5, was much enjoyed by an audience limited 
in numbers but enthusiastic in appreciation.’ It is much 
to be deplored that so much truly good music was heard 
by so few. The program was delightful and interesting, 
containing much variety. Mr. Brounoff played “Dreams 
and Visions of Great Masters” with the subdivisions, 
“Mozart,” “Beethoven,” “Schubert,” “Glinka,” “Schumann,” 
“Chopin,” “Wagner,” “Tschaikowsky,” “Grieg” and “Mous- 
sorgsky.” These sketches, in the style of the various com- 
posers, were readily recognized. The daintiness and grace 
of Mozart, the sorrowful swing in the Glinka music and 
the thundering harmonies of Wagner, all these and other 
characteristics were portrayed in these sketches. Needless 
to say, Mr. Brounoff’s personality aided in the success. 

Claude Warford’s offerings consisted of four songs for 
baritone, sung by Carl Rupprecht. He has a voice of 
sonority and color. Grace Duncan, contralto, sang three 
songs, of which “Pieta” (A Lenten Song), full of pathos, 
lies well for the voice, and should become in demand by 
contraltos. “The Frog and the Bee” is a charming little 
encore song. 

Hans Kronold and his compositions are too well known 
to need detailed comment. On this evening his gifts as a 
composer, cellist, solo pianist, and accompanist combined 
made a rare treat to the music lovers present. Mme. 
Marni, soprano, made a special “hit” with “Dein” and 
"“Ewiger Mai.” She was picturesque in appearance, and 
sang the Kronold songs with much sympathy. The com- 
poser played four piano pieces, showing abundant technic, 
and was especially pleasing with his “Spanish Caprice.” 
Of his cello pieces, the “Spinning Wheel” made especial 
effect. Ruth Emerson played splendid accompaniments for 
the cello works. She is a recent “find” of Mr. Kronold’s, 
and plays with much musical feeling and phrasing. 

Following the concert, refreshments were served, and 
during the evening Vice-President Addison F. Andrews 
made announcements. The fourth and last concert will 
take place the’ first week in May. 





Boice Artist Pupils’ Activities 





Pupils of Mrs. Henry Smock Boice and Susan Smock 
Boice are continually before the public. Miss Pooler, of 
Maine, who has been tak- 
ing daily lessons of Mrs. 
Boice for some , months 
past, will return about this 
time to her native heath, 
where she will give a song 
recital under the auspices 
of the leading musical or- 
ganization of her city. 
Miss Pooler has especially 
developed her middle tones, 
as well as her range, and 
added to this the style for 
which the Boice pupils are 
noted. 

Cornelia Hoeltzel, who 
hails from Kansas, and has 
a Mus. Bac. degree, and 
Miss Pooler have both had 
engagements singing for 
clubs and women’s organi- 
zations of New York and 
vicinity. 

Jessie Rowe Lockitt, con- 
tralto, is soloist at the Ru 
binstein Club concert, Apri! 
15. These three artists, 
representatives of the Boice 
studios, are bringing in- 
creased honors to their be- 
loved teacher. 

MusicaL Courter read- 
ers will be interested to see 
the accompanying picture of Susan Smock Boice, whose 
vigorous, wholesome and pleasing personality is always 
noticed. 





SUSAN SMOCK BOICE, 


Vocal teacher and coach, 
The Boice Studios. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Emil Oberhoffer Concludes Series with Uplifting Bee- 
thoven Program—Song Recital by Gustaf Holmquist 
—Northwestern Conservatory Events 


March 30, 1916. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
the series of four Young People’s Symphony 
concerts was given at the Auditorium on Friday after- 
March 24. This is the fifth season that the chil- 
dren of the city have had the opportunity of hearing 
symphony concerts planned especially for them. The 
wealth of pleasure these young people will find in the 
future through having learned to appreciate the best in 
music is beyond calculation, as is also the computing 
of how much this will mean in solid patronage to the 
symphony orchestra of seasons to come. To give an audi- 
ence made up mostly of school children a whole program 
of Beethoven sounds like a thankless task—but are not 
these same children reading the best classics in school? 
And nobody pretends to assume that they understand all 
the beauties of those classics while they are studying them. 

Emil Oberhoffer’s explanatory remarks were both illu- 
minating and imaginative, his similes being so clear that 
they must have pleased the children as well as the sev- 
eral hundred women who take advantage of these con- 
certs to hear the explanatory talks. 

Between the “Turkish” march 
Athens” and the third “Leonore” overture, Mr. Ober- 
hoffer gave a short sketch of the opera “Fidelio”—just 
enough to make clear the themes and their reason for 
His talk added vastly to the 
“Leonore” 


The last of 


noon, 


from the “Ruins of 


being put in that order. 
interest even for those who have heard the 
overture many times. 

Speaking of the “Theme and Variations” the 
string quartet in A major, Mr. Oberhoffer recalled that 
in kindergarten children are given blocks with which to 
build all kinds of houses; then he remarked that in con- 
servatories pupils are given music blocks, or themes, with 
which to build houses—pieces. Beethoven, the master 
builder, had taken the theme and built a wonderful struc- 
ture. He aroused imagination by calling one theme a 
cathedral. The adagio from the ballet suite “Prometheus” 
followed, and the program closed with the finale from the 
fifth symphony. It was a remarkably well chosen pro- 
gram and well played. 

About one hundred and fifty women form the Young 
People’s Symphony Orchestra Concert Association, which 
is financially responsible for these concerts. Surely no 
money spent on higher education could be better invested 


from 


Gustar Hotmguist’s Sona RECITAL 


Gustaf Holmquist again was the recipient of many com- 
pliments and vociferous applause at his appearance before 
the Concordia Society at the First Baptist Church on 
March 23. His program was made into four groups of 
songs—all well chosen and most certainly all well sung. 
The first group was devoted to Handel’s works, of which 
special mention must be made of the real oratorio style 
that he put into “O Ruddier Than the Cherry.” Four ex- 
quisite songs from German composers came to our de- 
lightful ears at his second appearance—then we wandered 
with him to the Northland with a colossal group of Swed- 
ish and Norwegian songs. For his concluding group he 
sang American songs by Ware, Carpenter, Homer and 
MacDermid. He was so enthusiastically recalled after the 
whole program was given that he responded with a superb 
reading of the Swedish National Hymn to organ accom- 
paniment. 


New York SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AND HoFMANN 


On March 27 a fine house greeted the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor. The G 
minor symphony of Kalinnikow is a most interesting com- 
position from start to finish and was played with perfect 
understanding by this efficient body of musicians. De- 
bussy’s “L’apres midi d’un faune” was like a bit of painted 
china in its delicacy and beauty. Excerpts from Dam- 
rosch’s “Iphigenia in Aulis” were tuneful and enthusias- 
tically received. 

Joseph Hofmann gave a scholarly reading of Schu- 
mann’s A minor concerto for piano and orchestra. 


CANTATA SUNG 


The cantata, “The Nazarene,” by Rhys-Herbert, was 
given on March 22 at the Church of the Redeemer under 
the direction of the composer. The Cymric Choral Club 
sang the concerted numbers in a pleasing way, its fifty 
members showing good training and plenty of enthusiasm. 
The words of the cantata, by William Ap Madoc, were 
most impressive. The soloists were: Clara Williams, so- 
prano; Mildred Langtry, contralto; Alvin Davies, tenor; 
Spencer Williams, baritone; Park Learned, bass, and 


“Tue NAZARENE” 








Henry Williams, harp soloist. All were well received and 
the whole evening was a tremendous success. The harp 
solos were beautiful. The composer came before the pub- 
lic again with a cantata worth while—a work of real 
merit, of genuine musical feeling and broad musical 
understanding. 

The proceeds were sent to the widows and orphans 
of Wales. 

THurspaAy Musica, CLus REcITAL 

The Thursday Musical Club presented in recital on March 
16 Mrs. Thomas W. Green, soprano; Walter Scott John- 
son, violinist, and the Warren Quartet. Mrs. Green sang 
with ease and fluency two arias from Puccini’s “Manon” 
and “Boheme”; scene from “Mignon,” and a fine group of 
Dvorak, Franz and Boito compositions. Johnson 
played for his solo numbers the fourth concerto of Vieux- 
temps and two Kreisler selections, “Viennese Popular 
Song” and “Austrian Imperial Hymn.” 

The Warren String Quartet has as members 
Walter S. Johnson, first violin; Mabel Jackson (of the 
MacPhail School of Music), second violin; Moritz 
Muetze, viola, and Felix Muetze, cello. These last two 
are members of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
They opened the program with a splendid rendition of 
Haydn’s D minor quartet. 

NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY Notes 

Dr. Edmond Kraus, who directed “Lohengrin” at the 
Auditorium Monday, March 20, delivered a lecture on that 
opera. Dr. Kraus treated of the Holy Grail and the 
various legends related to this story. One of the biggest 
audiences of the year attended. 

Robert Fullerton sang the “Eliland Cycle,” by Alex- 
ander von Fielitz, at the Faculty Hour, March 25. These 
hours given by different members of the faculty, contin- 
ually call out larger audiences and are fast becoming quite 
a factor in the musical life of the city. 

A good number of the repertoire players went out to 
Stanley Hall on Saturday evening, March 18, to see the 
three plays put on by the Stanley Hall Dramatic Club, 
under the direction of Luella Rose Bender and Mabel 
Keig. The plays were: “The Twig of Thorn,” an Irish 
fairy play, by Marie Ane Warren; “All’s Well That Ends 
Well,” a “New England Comedy,” and “The Maker of 
Dreams,” a fantasy, by Oliphant Downs. An attractive 
and interesting feature of “The Twig of Thorn” was 
the playing of the harp by Curtin Regan as the wandering 
poet in the play. “The Maker of Dreams” emphasized 
more than the other plays the simple impressionistic effect 
of the Gordon Craig background. 

Appearing in recital on Wednesday afternoon, March 15, 
were Edith Hanson and Leila Morris in piano solos, Lu- 
cile Laurence in a vocal solo, Marian McCullough, Alice 
Witzig and Helen Corbett in piano numbers, Vivian Jo- 
hannes in two poems by Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

“Rosin Hoop” Revivep 

De Koven’s “Robin Hood” was revived at the Metro- 
politan Opera House for a half week beginning March 
23. The opera has lost none of its beauty and was pre- 
sented by a very good company. Little John was splendidly 
interpreted by James Stevens, Alan-a-Dale was acted by 
Cora Tracy. The best singing and acting were accom- 
plished by Herbert Waterous as Will Scarlet. He had to 
sing the “Armorer’s Song” three times. All the old favor- 
ite numbers came in for a share of applause, which 
showed that they are still popular. 


Notes 

The Misses Dorothy, Rosalind and Cynthia Fuller gave 
two recitals at the Unitarian Church on the afternoon and 
evening of March 27, They sang old English, Irish and 
Scottish songs with harp accompaniment. Their quaint 
old gowns added dainty refinement to their sweet singing. 

Francesca Bendeke will present two advanced pupils at 
a recital to be given at Handicraft Guild on April 2. 
Mary Stevens and Carl Christiansen are the pupils. 

RutH ANDERSON. 


MOBILE, ALA.—Indian music was the subject of a 
paper recently read before the members of the Clara Schu- 
mann Club of this city by Mrs. Hagan, president and direc- 
tor of the club. After the reading an enjoyable program of 
music was listened to by an audience that filled the spacious 
parlors of the Hagan home. The visitors were Miss Cas- 
sidy, of Greenville; Mrs. Hurley, of Indianapolis; Miss 
Grant, of Toronto; Mrs. Heyes, of St. Louis; Miss Reiss, 
Miss Meyer and Caroline Garret, of Birmingham; Mrs 
Frank and Miss Goodson, of Fort Springs, W, Va. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—At the seventh anniversary of 
the Norwood Methodist Church, the Sunday afternoon mu- 
sicale included anthems by Howell and Mendelssohn, given 
by the choir, and several selections by the Metropolitan 
Quartet, among other numbers. The quartet is composed 
of H. Naylor, W. H. Makin, E. B. Williamson and J. W. 
Holmes; accompanist, Harriet M. Penland. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. 
SONGS 
Charles Wakefield Cadman. 

“At Dawning” (“I Love You”) (60 cents). This has 
been one of the favorite Cadman songs for years, now is- 
sued in a low key. 

Margaret Ruthven Lang 

“A Cradle Song of the War” (60 cents). Good music- 
ally. Recommended to anybody who wants to depress the 
spirits of a happy audience. 

Earl C. Sharp 

“Yesteryear” (60 cents). Unpretentious, frankly me- 
lodic. A bright and cheerful song, with effective cello 
obligato, published in three keys. 


PIANO 
Cecil Burleigh 

Sonnets of Autumn— 
“Stern November.” 
“Quiet Woodland.” 
“Fluttering Leaves.” 
“Indian Summer.” 
“Goldenrod.” 
“Birds of Passage.” 
“Pensive Thoughts.” 

Any series of short piano sketches in this manner in- 
evitably recalls MacDowell’s works, especially the “Wood- 
land Sketches,” such numbers as “Golden-rod” and “Pen- 
sive Thoughts” are particularly MacDowellesque. On the 
whole, in the others Mr. Burleigh exhibits a very pretty 
fancy, though not a strong individual note. “Fluttering 
Leaves” and the first number, “Stern November,” are per- 
haps the most original and effective. The average range 
of difficulty is not over fourth grade. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman 

“At Dawning” (“I Love You”) (50 cents). Not diffi- 
cult but effective piano arrangement of this favorite num- 
ber. 

Edvard Grieg. 

Concerto in A minor for piano and orchestra ($2.00). 
A new edition of this standard work, carefully edited by 
the late Bertha Feiring Tapper. Orchestral accompani- 
ment for second piano, 


G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
SONGS 
Enrique Granados. 

“The Goddess in the Garden” (60 cents), This song is 
like all of Granados’ music, characterized by delicate and 
elusive charm. It is not strong food, but its taste is agree- 
able, 

Henry Hadley 

“Doushka” (50 cents). 
Hadley’s best songs. 
Rossetter G. Cole 

“Legend” ($1.00). An elaborate composition, though 
not of great technical difficulty (advanced fourth grade). 
Melodious but at the same time dignified and excellent 
Most effective for a serious concert number. 


CARL FISCHER 


Agreeable, but not one of Mr. 


musically. 


Bainbridge Crist. 

“Yesteryear” (50 cents), 

“April Rain” (65 cents). 

“To the Water Nymphs” (50 cents). 

“Butterflies” (65 cents). 

Mr. Crist’s songs are always characterized by attractive 
melodies which at the same time carefully avoid the com- 
monplace. Of this set “April Rain” and “Butterflies,” both 
very gay and bright, are useful for concert work, espe- 
cially “Butterflies,” which has a splendid effective climax. 
“To the Water Nymphs” is very beautiful. When sung 
well it can be made most effective by an artistic singer. 

Three Balladettes (75 cents). 

“What a Little Thing.” 
“Do You Think It Was Wrong?” 
“Nothin’ to De.” 

Three encore songs, the latter two with droll words, set 
to music superior to the general run of this class of these 
songs. 

“C’est Mon Ami” (350 cents). Arranged from the orig- 
inal old French air by Bainbridge Crist. This was a fa- 
vorite melody of Marie Antoinette. Mr. Crist’s work in 
arranging is that of a rare musician, and most effective. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
SONGS 


B. Consuelo Cook 

“The Lost Summer” (50 cents). 
conventional. 
Abbie Gerrish- Jones. 

“My Dear Little Irish Rose” (50 cents). 

“Impatience” (50 cents). 

There is nothing original about these songs, in the 


English ballad style, 


conventional “Irish style” of the not Irish composer. They 
are effective enough as short program numbers, 


PIANO 
Carl Fallberg 

“Gavotte” (50 cents). Gavotte from Bach’s cello sonata, 
well arranged for piano. 
Florence A. Goodrich 

“Papillons” (30 cents). 

“Staccato Etude” (30 cents). 

Mrs. Goodrich has been well known for years as a spe- 
cialist in teaching young children to play the piano, These 
rather advanced third grade studies would be suitable for 
the end of the second year work. They are both good for 
technical work and at the same time musically attractive. 
Edith L. Laver 

“The Sandman” (25 cents). Edith Laver has rather 
dainty ideas to smooth over the drudgery of practise for 
little fingers. 

PIANO COLLECTIONS 
Florence A. Goodrich 

Four Pieces in C (50 cen‘s). Each one of Mrs. Good- 
rich’s little numbers has a definite technical lesson to teach 
to the little beginner and the musical form is attractive. 
Cedric W. Lemont 

Four Musical Fancies (40 cents). 
dren’s material. 


BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 
SONGS. 


Rather ordinary chil- 


Bainbridge Crist 

“Shower of Blossoms” (50 cents). 

“No Limit” (50 cents). 

“If There Were Dreams to Sell” (60 cents). 

“Shower of Blossoms,” a very melodious number, popu- 
lar in its appeal, though remaining musicianly, “No Lim- 
it” is another number excellent for use as an encore song 
at an informal recital. “If There Were Dreams to Sell” 
is by far the best of the three and displays particularly 
Mr. Crist’s ability to write harmonically without forcing 
the issue. Written with a good understanding of the 
voice. 





MT. KISCO CHORAL SOCIETY CONCERT 


Conductor Richards Engages Services of Young Singers of 
Great Promise 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y., April 3, 1916. 

The fourteenth concert of the Mt, Kisco Choral Society, 
under the direction of G. Darlington Richards, founder, 
and conductor for nine consecutive seasons, March 209, 
proved to be a thoroughly enjoyable occasion to the friends 
in attendance, judging by the generosity and spontaneity 
of the applause. The chorus consists of about fifty-five 
mixed voices, and sings with brilliant tone quality and gen- 
uine enthusiasm. They performed the following numbers: 
“Song of the Viking” (Fanning), “My Love Dwelt in a 
Northern Land” and “O Happy Eyes” (Elgar), “Land- 


sighting” (Grieg), Eleven Vocal Dances (Schubert), 
“Blow, Ye Gentle Breezes” (Marks), “Fair Ellen” 
(Bruch). The conductor’s control of his forces in the 


singing of the unaccompanied pieces was in evidence, many 
charming effects being obtained. 

The society was fortunate in having the services of 
Harold Land, baritone, who sang the solos in “Fair Ellen” 
and “Landsighting,” as well as a group of songs, in a 
fashion that leads one to expect him to take a place among 
our best known singers. He was warmly received. 

Elizabeth Parks, soprano, also sang in the Bruch number, 
and contributed several songs. She possesses an excellent 
young voice, and uses it with considerable taste and 
thought. Her work was done with sincerity of purpose. 
An orchestra played two suites, by Grieg and German, re- 
spectively. Fi RC 





Arthur Herschmann’s Return Kingston Engagement 





Arthur Herschmann has been engaged by the Kingston 
Festival Society as one of the principal soloists for the 
June festival. This engagement includes a concert on 
June 6 and the singing of the part of Elijah in the ora- 
torio “Elijah” on June 7. This is in the nature of a re- 
turn engagment, as Mr. Herschmann appeared in Kingston 
in recital at St. Mary’s auditorium last year, when the 
Kingston (N. Y.) Freeman of May 15, 1915, had the fol- 
lowing to say of his singing: 

“Charmed the audience with the richness of his voice, 
the art of his vocalization and cultured and sympathetic 
interpretation of his numbers.” 





MONTGOMERY, ALA.—In a musicale given by the 
ladies of Trinity Presbyterian Church in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. S. J. Cassels, the soloists were Lottie Howell, 
Gertrude Shannon, sopranos, and Mmes, C. C. Borden and 
Dean Jeffs, pianists. 





HUTCHINSON, KAN.—The Municipal Chorus has 
been very active, presenting “The Rose Maiden” twice, in 
addition to preparation for their part in the Spring Festival 
with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 








Povia Frisch 


.. SOPRANO.. 





**No Lieder Singer that has 
visited Boston of late years 
equals her in the art of inter- 


pretation.”’—Philip Hale. 





March 16, 1916 
Mason & Hamlin Co. 


Gentlemen: 

Your exquisitely 
beautiful pianos are an 
inspiration to me every 
time I sing to their 
accompaniment. Such 
sympathy of tone, 
such musical quality, 
such wealth of color, 
such endless depth, such 
sensitive appeal—is it 
any wonder that I speak 
of inspiration! Your 
pianos are matchless, un- 
equalled, unapproached. 

With expressions of 
my deep esteem, be- 
lieve me, Gentlemen, 





Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) 
POVLA FRISCH. 
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Management: 
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Oratorio Lecture Recitals 


Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 


“LESLEY MARTIN, eicame 


_. STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, peorge emus, Jota e Gillet, » Jobs 
Hendricks, Dr eyene Walton Marshall, 
o Hare Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, John 
. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
U mberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 


VLADIMIR NEVELOFF PRESENTS 


SKOVGAARD 


The Danish Violinist 
and Metropolitan Company 


New York City 




















Fitth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, 


ALINE VAN 


BARENTZEN 


Concert Pianist 
Now Booking for Season 1916-17 


Management: 
Splatt & Campanari, 1472 Broadway, New York Masos & Haulin Pisne Used 


| ‘_ EMMY 


DESTINN 


ee 


HOMER SAMUELS, Accompanist 


UNDER THE 
SOLE DIRECTION OF 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 
1451 Broadway, New York 









































LAURA EB. MORRILL, REPRESENTATIVE 
TEACHER OF SINGING, OF NECESSITY TO 
CONTINUE TEACHING IN BOSTON AND 
NEW YORK THROUGHOUT THE SUMMER 











At the March musical evening, given by Laura E. Mor- 
rill in the large music hall at the Hotel Majestic, New 
York, the casual observer was led to some reflections re- 
garding the work, the accomplishments and the personality 
of this teacher of voice. Attractive surroundings, the large 
and fashionable audience which included many serious 
students of the tonal art, the excellent singing which re- 
sembled more nearly that of the concert hall than that of 


Photo by Frances Geissler, 
LAURA E. MORRILL, 


Well known vocal teacher. 


pupils, the gracious personal charm of the hostess, all these 
were qualities to excite the attention of the interested ob- 
server, who, seeing the results, looks for the cause. 

This lies simply in the fact that Mrs. Morrill employs a 
sane and reliable method of vocal production in her teach- 
ing, and is unusually gifted with ability to present its fun- 
damental principles in the manner best suited to the indi- 
vidual pupil. 

For many years Mrs. Morrill has been prominently 
identified in Boston and the metropolis as a voice teacher 
who invariably obtained the results that really count. A 
long list of pupils who have been successful before the 
critical public eye has justified her faith in the excellence 
of her method of voice production. 


SumMMER ScHooL at Hote. MAJESTIC 


Year after year her classes have increased until this 
year she finds it will be necessary for her to hold a sum- 
mer school in order to accommodate the many who desire 
to study with her and who are unable to enjoy that priv- 
ilege except during the summer months. For this reason 
she has decided to hold a summer term at the Hotel Ma- 
jestic, the term to begin June 1 and continue throughout 
the summer, with the exception of Saturdays, when she 
will teach at her studios in the Pierce Building, Boston. 
It will be remembered that last summer this indefatigable 
teacher gave a similar course in Boston, and although re- 
quests for a similar course for Boston were numerous, 
she decided, after carefully considering every phase of the 
question, that it would be more convenient for the ma- 
jority if she were to remain in New York. To those who 
have enjoyed the hospitality of her spacious studios in the 
Hotel Majestic, the decision to remain in the metropolis 
is not surprising, for there she is practically in Central 
Park and every refreshing breeze that blows can readily 
find its way into the cool studios. 


SpectAL Courses ror TEACHERS 


There will be special courses for teachers. And right 
here a fact must be mentioned which will bring joy to the 
hearts of many of those earnest workers who will be able 
to be in New York only a short time; even though that 
period be for only a week, they can be assured of deriving 
marked benefit, and Mrs. Morrill has said that lesson 





periods can be arranged for any time that is convenient. 
What a boon that will be for those who feel that they can- 
not afford to spend the time in extensive study during 
the summer and yet are unwilling to deny themselves ut- 
terly the benefit of instruction under so excellent a peda- 
gogue. 

ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES 

Another advantage to be derived will be the practical 
aid in the selecting and arranging of programs, for which 
Mrs. Morrill’s wide and varied experience in the concert 
world has particularly fitted her. She will also accept 
pupils to coach for concert and oratorio. It will be pos- 
sible for students to live at the hotel during their stay in 
New York, if they so desire, for there special summer ad- 
vantages will prevail, not the least of which will be the 
accessibility of the studio, rendering unnecessary a journey 
through the hot streets. 

There is another quality which never fails to make 
friends for this gifted woman and that is the cultured 
charm of her personality and the graciousness of her man- 
ner. As various pupils have asserted, the spirit of cama- 
raderie which prevails at all times between the teacher 
and the pupil is inspiring to the student. 





President Heizer Announces Association Plans 

According to advice received at the Chicago office of 
the Musicat Courter from Mrs. Frederick Heizer, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Music Teachers’ Association, the society’s 
convention this year will be the greatest in the annals of the 
organization. The members will convene at Des Moines, 
April 17, 18 and 19, with headquarters at the Hotel Cham- 
berlain. 

The pupils programs for the most part will be eliminated 
this year, having been replaced by round table discussions 
of importance to the teachers, and bearing upon methods 
of teaching and plans for higher standards of work. 

Coming simultaneously with the Spring Festival offered 
by the Chamber of Commerce, the members of the asso- 
ciation have been invited as guests of the city to the sym- 
phony concerts of the New York Philharmonic Society, 
Josef Stransky, conductor, with notable soloists assisting. 

Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah” will be a feature of 
the evening, April 18, with stars of the first magnitude 
from the Metropolitan and Boston Grand Opera Com- 
panies. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell will give a lecture program, 
“MacDowell and His Ideals.” Prominent Iowa musicians 
and composers will be featured as their merit warrants. 

Mrs. Heizer, who has for several years successfully 
presided over the organization, will be at the helm once 
again. Her personality is a strong factor in winning great 
achievements for the State association of Iowa musicians. 





Mrs. Bruce S. Keator’s Lenten Recitals 


“Asbury Park, N. J., April 8, 1916. 

Four Lenten recitals under the direction of Mrs, Bruce 
S. Keator, organist and director of the choir at the First 
M. E. Church, were begun March 31, when works by the 
late C. B. Hawley were sung by the choir, assisted by a 
boy soprano soloist, male quartet, ladies’ trio, etc. Solo 
singers and a violinist assisted April 7, and April 14, John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, and Frederick Schlieder, organist, 
with others, will appear. The Good Friday recital, April 
21, will be devoted to the cantata, “The Message From the 
Cross,” which will be conducted by Tali Esen Morgan, 
with Mrs. Keator at the organ. In the latter work the 
choir of St. Paul’s M. E. Church of Ocean Grove, N. J., 
will assist. Mrs. Keator, a prominent member of the Musi- 
cians’ Club of New York, is a leader here in musical cir- 
cles. Her picture appeared in the foreground in a recent 
full page picture of the Musicians’ Club dinner, tendered 
to Gadski, Kreisler and Caruso. 





Harold Henry Enthuses Dallas by His Playing 


Harold Henry’s recital in Dallas, Tex., on March 21, 
added another to his long list of creditable appearances 
this season. The Dallas Morning News of March 22 said: 
“The Choral Club closed the season at the Dallas Opera 
House last night, with one of the most brilliant concerts of 
the series, presenting as the final attraction, Harold Henry, 
the famous pianist of Chicago. This paper closed its long 
and detailed review of the recital as follows: “In short, 
Mr. Henry in his concert last night introduced himself to 
the musicians and music lovers of Dallas as a great ar- 
tist who will hereafter be a welcome visitor.” 

The Times Herald of the same date stated: “It was his 
introduction to Dallas folk, and it was one that placed him 
high up in their estimation, His program was a varied one. 
In it he showed his versatility and also his absolute mas- 
tery of his chosen instrument.” After commenting upon 
the compositions played, this critic ended his notice by 
saying: “It was a great treat for music lovers, long to be 
remembered.” 
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McCORMACK’S “ NINTH” 


Capacity House Greets Tenor with Enthusiasm at Ninth New 
York Recital of Season 








John McCormack’s “Ninth” showed no diminution in 
zeal on the part of attendance or enthusiasm for the sing- 
ing of the Irish tenor. Carnegic Hall, New York, contained 
another capacity audience on Sunday evening, April 9, the 
ninth this season gathered together to hear the tenor in 
McBeath, 


recital, with Donald violinist, and Edwin 





Oth~ 


Schneider, accompanist. Again the stage was brought into 
requisition and the sign “All Seats Sold” appeared in the 
lobby some time before the hour announced for the begin- 
ning. Once more this season the New York public will be 
given an opportunity to hear Mr. McCormack, at the Hip- 
podrome, Sunday evening, April 30, and after that appear- 
ance he will not be heard again in the metropolis before 
the spring of 1917. 

John McCormack was in splendid voice on Sunday even- 
ing. With his incomparably beautiful quality of tone, he 
held the attention of his big audience first of all and then 
through a rare understanding of how to use it, and just 
how to shade and phrase and emphasize the right note of 
appeal. 

The Mozart aria, “Il mio tesoro,” from “Don Giovanni,” 
opened the program. Haydn’s “Menuet” and “Deutscher 
Dance,” Mozart, played by Mr. McBeath, followed. Men- 
delssohn’s “The Garland,” Sjégren’s “The Seraglio’s Gar- 
den,” Rachmaninoff’s “When Night Descends” (repeated) 
and Strauss’ “Devotion,” all sung in clearly and beautifully 
enunciated English, were Mr. McCormack’s next contribu- 
tion, to which the tenor must needs add a double encore. 

“Indian Lament” (Dvorak-Kreisler), Mr. McBeath, 
came after this group and the tenor then inspired the en- 
thusiasm of the evening through his inimitable singing of 
Irish folksongs, i. e., “Norah O’Neale,” “Trottin’ to the 
Fair,” “The Snowy Breasted Pearl” and “Nelly, My Love 
and Me,” which of course called for repetitions, and again 
Mr. McCormack rejoiced those present with the old favor- 
ites which through his talking machine records are so 
closely allied with the name of John McCormack. 

“Souvenir” (Drdla) and “Capriccietto” (Mendelssohn) 
concluded Mr. McBeath's numbers. The _ violinist’s 
playing was well received throughout the entire list of his 
numbers, and he perforce must likewise add encores. 

The concluding group of the program contained princi- 
pally songs by American composers: “The Bitterness of 
Love” (James P. Dunn), dramatic and forceful, which 
through Mr. McCormack’s convincing delivery called for 
a second hearing; Edwin Schneider’s charmingly melodious 
“Your Eyes,” which made such a direct appeal that the 
composer was twice called upon to share in the applause, 
and Harry T. Burleigh’s “One Year” (1914-1915), marked 
first time. “Agnus Dei” (Bizet), for organ, violin and 


piano (Norman Winter at the organ), concluded the pro- 
gram with splendid effect. 

Again at the conclusion, Mr. McCormack was heard in 
additional numbers, which brought out the companion song 
to “I Hear You Calling Me,” “What Shall I Say,” by Ger- 
ald Grayling. 





An Enjoyable Florio Musicale 

At his vocal studios, 177 West Eighty-eighth street, New 
York, Wednesday evening, April 5, M. E. Florio and his 
artist-pupils participated in a “Classical Program.” An 
audience of about 150 persons listened with apparent enjoy- 
ment to the attractive program attractively presented. 
Among those present were many prominent musicians and 
society leaders. 

Finish marked the delivery of the classic arias, as well 
as the more simple ballads given as encores. Not a little 
success of the evening was due to the skillful accompani- 
ments of Mr, Florio. 

Violin solos were contributed by Mildred Byrns, whose 
digital execution was sure and rapid and her tonal shading 
expressive. She played the “Berceuse” from Godard’s 
“Jocelyn” and the “Meditation” from “Thais.” 

H. D. Timmerman, tenor, was heard with pleasure in the 
rendition of the Schubert “Serenade,” his sweet and mel- 
low voice carrying well in the spacious room. For encore 
he sang Metcalf’s “Absent.” 

In the delivery of the “Ritorno Vincitor” from “Aida,” 
Mrs. Bertrude Hubbard’s high dramatic soprano rang true 
and clear, the conclusion being given with apparent ease 
and artistic finish. For encore she sang “Dreams,” Shelley. 

Ethel van Duyn’s lovely lyric soprano voice was heard to 
advantage in “Spring’s Awakening,” Sanderson. She cap- 
tivated her listeners with the ease and expression of her 
singing and likewise was obliged to add an encore. 

Mabel Price has a rich contralto voice of wide range. 
She sang an aria from a seldom heard oratorio, “St. Poli- 
carp,” Ouseley, and for an encore “Si j’etais jardinier,” 
Chaminade. 

Mrs. J. G. Strahan, of Freehold, N. J., soprano, sang the 
Cadman “I Hear a Thrush at Eve,” and the sweet quality 
of her voice called forth an encore, “Nightingale,” by 
Whelpley. 

Ella Markel; contralto, delighted the audience with her 
singing of Ross’ “Dawn in the Desert.” Her encore, “Still 
wie die Nacht,” Bohm, called for extra applause from the 
audience. 

Leonore Chanaud (only fourteen years of age) sang the 
“Ho-Jo-To-Yo” from the “Walkiire” in a manner alto- 
gether unusual from.a girl of her age. Her voice is round, 
full, big and of good quality. She is, as one might easily 
assume, the youngest Florio pupil, and for her the maestro 
predicts a future. 

Vincent Sullivan delighted the audience with his dra- 
matic tenor in the delivery of the “Che gelida Manina” 
from “Bohéme.” Throughout the scale, to his clear ring- 
ing high C, the quality of voice of this tenor has much to 
be admired. 

Jennie Anker Weidenhauer, of Bridgeport, Conn., color- 


atura soprano, is another creditable Florio pupil. Her of- 
fering was the “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto.” All the or- 


naments of this famous aria received splendid treatment 
from this soprano. For encore she gave the “La Perle 
de Brazil,” David. 

At the conclusion Professor Florio, who is seldom heard 
as a singer, broke his silence by singing the “Spring Song” 
from the “Walkiire,” Wagner. He was recalled many 
times and gave encores also. 

Refreshments were served at the conclusion of the formal 
program, 





Brooklyn Apollo Engages Florence Otis 





Mlorence Otis, the soprano, who is so rapidly coming to the 
fore, has been engaged by the Brooklyn Apollo Club (male 
voices) as soloist for the next concert, at the Academy of 
Music, May 2. John Hyatt Brewer is the conductor. This 
club engages only the best, is able to pay for the best, and 
in Miss Otis is sure to have a “winner.” 

Morristown, N. J., knows “a good thing,” too, and she 
has been engaged to appear there as soloist next month. 
She sang at the Daughters of Ohio meeting, March 30, 
and in Philadelphia, in Gilberté songs (see Philadelphia 
notice of this success elsewhere in this issue) the same 
week. 

Last autumn she was specially engaged to appear in a 
Japanese operetta in New Brunswick, N. J., and upon open- 


ing her check was surprised and delighted to see that the 
amount had just been doubled. This was the committee's 
way of expressing its satisfaction with her success. 

April 26 she will sing for the Manuscript Society, and 
April 13 she appears for the second time as soloist at St. 
Andrews’ P. E, Church, Yonkers, this time in a Shakes- 
peare anniversary program. Her last appearance in 
Yonkers was as soloist at this church in Dubois’ “Seven 
Last Words.” March 27 she gave a recital of Gilberté 
songs at Hotel McAlpin, and March 17 she shared the 
program with Mr. Bispham, Chickering Hall, Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, singing Fay Foster's gongs. 

Miss Otis’ voice is a lovely, high lyric soprano, and her 
manner is extremely winning; between the voice and the 
personality she captures all audiences. Foster & David are 
her managers. 


Henriette Wakefield, Contralto, Booked 
for Many Important Engagements 





Since leaving the operatic stage, Henriette Wakefield, 
the eminent American contralto, has devoted her entire 
time to appearances in concert, recital and oratorio. There 
has been a constant demand for this singer, who as a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Company won many 
friends and admirers. She recently appeared at a Tues- 
day musicale given in Rochester, N. Y., where she was 
given a reception as cordial as it was gratifying. Summit, 
N. J., Englewood, N. J., and other cities recently visited 
have demonstrated the fact that this artist is winning 
popularity rapidly and permanently. 

Mme. Wakefield has been engaged to appear as soloist 
at the music festival to be held in Worcester, Mass., next 
September. The other artists who will be heard at that 
event are Alma Gluck, Marie Sundelius, Florence Hinkle, 
Marcella Craft, Percy Grainger, Theo Karle, Lambert 
Murphy, Wilfred Glenn, and Marion Green, each of them 
being an artist of sterling worth. On April 24, she will 
be soloist with the Orpheus Club of Buffalo. Her program 
numbers will include the “Andromache” aria, from Max 
Bruch’s “Achilleus,” sung with orchestra accompaniment, 
and these songs: “Ruhe meine Seele” (Strauss), “Liebes- 
feier” (Weingartner), “Hans und Grete” (Mahler), “The 
Sleep that Flits O’er Baby's Eyes” (Carpenter), and “The 





HENRIETTE WAKEFIELD, 


A popular contralto 


Song of the Blackbird” (Quilter). Another forthcoming 
engagement for this singer is an appearance as soloist in 
the performance of Verdi's “Requiem” to be given at 
Boston by the People’s Choral Union 
Mme, Wakefield is under the exclusive 


Walter Anderson, the well known New York manager 


direction of 
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It is doubtful if a more distinguished audience has ever 
assembled than that called forth by the National Opera 
Club of America, which met in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on the evening of April 3. The 
membership of this club is made up of many of the most cele- 
brated names in the musical world while, it may seem to 
the readers of the Musicat Courrer superfluous to add, 
that of the club’s founder and president, Baroness Evans 
von Klenner, is a name to conjure with the world over. 
lo the list of her splendid achievements is now added the 
glorious success of this club, which, though in existence 
but a short space of time, has shot to the top in clubland 
and has not stopped soaring yet. There are about 1,500 
members, and no one may predict to what proportions it 
will swell. On Monday night, an evening of grand opera 
was given with a cast composed of club members and as- 
sisting artists from various opera houses, 

Before going into details of the performance a glance 

over the names of the officers may not be amiss, for it tells 
so conclusively the high plane of those interested in build- 
ing up this new society: Founder and president, Baroness 
von Kletmer; vice-presidents, Mme. de Vere Sapio (a 
scholarly, routined grand opera artist, second to none), 
Jernice de Pasquali, Mrs. John Kurrus, Mrs. J. Willis 
Smith; corresponding secretary, Lena B. Prescott; treas- 
urer, Ida Powell Priest; assistant corresponding secretary, 
Katharine F. Fendich; historian, Florence F. Jenkins; di- 
rectors, R. Anna Purdy, Mrs. F. M. Avery, Mrs. de Witt 
Coox, Edith Totten, Dora de Phillipe, Mrs. William Town- 
send, Henriette Strauss, Mrs. James Slater, Mrs. G. W. 
Dunn and Mrs. J. W. Loeb. The object of this club is, “The 
consideration and discussion of operatic and other mu- 
sical and kindred subjects for the purpose of propaganda, 
and the furthering of educational work in music.” Its slogan 
of war, most terse and clear cut, is: “To take music out 
of the entertainment class and put it in the necessity class,” 
The extremely cordial treatment this society has received 
from such organizations as the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, the Century and Dippel companies proves how well 
the highest powers appreciate the need of such a society, 
and within a few months every city of the country will 
have collateral branches thrusting out, which will help to 
establish the birth of a real “Kunstleben” in America, Put- 
ting the love and knowledge of the opera within the reach 
of people of modest means is a first step toward educating 
them to love something better than ragtime, and this edu- 
cation will call forth symphony orchestras as well, in places 
which are today as musically dead as a desert is arid. It 
practically means an oncoming generation with high ideals 
established for them—ideals other than motion pictures 
and syncopated dance tunes. Surely this is boon enough 
for those who have been toiling in the musical vineyard, 
sowing valuable seed in a heretofore unfertile soil. 

During the past winter the club has held conversaziones 
in French, Italian and German, and nearly the entire mu- 
sical field has been surveyed through lectures by such fore- 
most men as Leon Renny, Romualdo Sapio, Adrienne 
Renny, Carl Fiqué, Gardner Lamson and Havrah Hub- 


bard. Mr. Hubbard has been the official lecturer for this 
year. One thing to bear in mind is the whole hearted, dis- 
interested co-operation of the club, whose officers and 


members give their services with absolutely no idea of per- 
sonal aggrandizement, or of shining in the social columns 
of Sunday issues of the press, and no one among them re- 

The shadow of no order of 
Small wonder that the greatest 
and best artists are enthusiastic workers. The beauty of 
the scene on Monday night could not be overdrawn, The 
splendid toilets, the grace and intelligence of the individu- 
als, the ready response to each shade and nuance of the 
performers made their task a right joyous one. Nearly 
every club president of New York City was there, and a 
more distinguished body of women, doing the heavy work 
of our day in all fields of endeavor, could not be excelled 


ceives a penny of benefit. 
“eraft” is upon this club 


in any land or clime 
With these elements working harmoniously together it 
is not hard to find the reason why this infant among clubs 
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AN EVENING WITH THE NATIONAL 
OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


By Emily Grant Von Tetzel 
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has revealed the strength of a baby Hercules, and is able 
to cope with some vexed problems in a conclusive manner. 
It is further said that the National Opera Club of *“Amer- 
ica has a project up for consideration for the oncoming 
season which will be a wonderful departure in club work 





Photo by Henry Havelock Pierce, New York & Boston. 
BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, 
President National Opera Club. 
(From portrait bust by C. S. Paola, sculptor.) 


and which will make the propaganda nationwide at one 


sweep. 
The features of the evening’s entertainmient were as 


follows: 


Overture, Rienzi 
Orchestra. 
Carl Fiqué, director. 

Freischiitz (second act, in German).......... Carl Maria von Weber 
PDs ills £684 Soka s 7s eens Veceyinn Katherine Noack-Fiqué 
ROG © oss 059-0'5-0 HAR Raia i bee Oks OTe eate Alberta Carina 

(Coloratura soprano of Komische Opera, Berlin.) 
rbnetee os os ios oes skdabanstics exthias Berta Bell Adams 
MEGS ‘nis Skies bee Snes onbe bast heesi teres Wilhelm Zantern 

(Royal Opera, Bremen.) 

Chorus of bridesmaids, including Lucille Brodsky, Eliza- 
beth Dwyer, Cammilla Elkjaer, Mary B. Scott, Mamie 
Graham Destamps, Elizabeth Kefer, Lillie C. von Culin, 
Lena B. Prescott, Marjorie Knight, Marguerite Clark, 

A. Louise Ruscoe, Katherine Fendrick, Amelia Murray, 
Jeanette T. Perkins, Paula Allen, Lina P. Krender, Alice 
B. Winter, Mari E. Simeburner. 

Artistic director, Luigi Albertieri. 

Hamlet (fourth act, in French)................. Ambroise Thomas 
Ophelia scccccccvdssesevcecvecscs Clementine de Vere Sapio 
(Of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, and Metropolitan 

Opera Company.) 
Chorus of villagers. Ladies of the club. 

Ballet, The Fete of Spring. 

Misses Alice and Claire Thorpe and corps de ballet. 

Conductor, Romualdo Sapio. 

Rigsleste. Cie: GRD 600s cthscde ov knes csavdetecbccssaescsecuns Verdi 
Gia < fica ikn Lede a voeks heesd gotees se cceursteyvcses Julia Alien 

(Coloratura soprano of the Royal Opera, The Hague.) 






Maddalena ........ seeveeceeeeeeess Florence Mulford Hunt 
(Contralto, Metropolitan Opera Company.) 
ROU: nive tee vous Sbbeboatshushone¥ore4sted a George Mitchell 
European grand operas.) 
Sparafucile ...... sivsinpinesticenbes hyena tees Signor Sorgi 
(San Carlo, Naples.) 
Digihatte . o20rvs pbks nv cededetsandiabactaas Orphée Langevin 


Conductor, Romualdo Sapio. 


In a wealth of much excellence it is impossible to 
chronicle each individual detail. To say that Mr. Fiqué 
revealed his customary precise beat and that he brought 
out the salient features of this trying score, that Mme. 
Noack-Fiqué, as Agathe, gave a routined exposition of the 
role, both vocally and dramatically—that the whole act 
went with an ingratiating verve, is to say less than the 
truth, 

When one has the opportunity of hearing Mme. de Vere 
in one of her famous roles—that of Ophelia—one can 
thank the kind fates who enabled one once more to hear 
the exquisite art of a true cantatrice. Her superb phras- 
ing, ethereal pianissimo, pearly scales, pure legato, should 
be heard by every vocal pupil. There are few remaining 
artists who are equipped as she is equipped. Signor Sapio’s 
directing revealed the practised hand, the suavity of the 
technically trained director. 

The work of the artists taking part in the “Rigoletto” 
number was of conspicuous excellence, honors being evenly 
shared among the five singers. 

A most unexpected and gratifying interpollation inter- 
rupted the program. This was in the form of a glowing 
little address by the charming little actress, Mildred Hol- 
land, who paid tribute to what the founder of this club 
has accomplished along her manifold lines of endeavor and, 
after reciting a dainty bit of verse by Katherine Ward, 
paying tribute to Baroness von Klenner’s appealing per- 
sonality, she quickly drew back the crimson velvet curtain, 
unveiling a bust of this unique woman. The sculptor, C. S. 
Paola, whose effort shows true gift, succeeded in perpetu- 
ating the well known strong features of his subject. Mme. 
von Klenner, perforce, made an extempore address, in 
which she made the positive announcement that from now 
on the National Opera Club of America would bend its 
every effort toward establishing not only in New York, 
but throughout America, Municipal Opera. The bust from 
the hand of Signor Paola so pleased the members of the 
club that they have ordered it reproduced in marble that 
is may be a guiding star of the club indefinitely. 

An interesting proof of how many true adherents this 
society has was found in the large number of out of town 
members who came specially for this event. Among these 
were Mrs. Russell, from St. Louis; Mrs. Ernest Lane, 
from Rochester; Dr. and Mrs. von Tesslar, from Boston, 
and many from New Haven, etc. In response to inquiries 
it must be said that, rumor to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, Mme. von Klenner will conduct her Chautauqua 
classes as usual, the classes for teachers being a special 
feature. The club will entertain lavishly during the great 
biennial, to be held here the last week in May, and it is 
believed that a great work will be accomplished. A special 
word of praise should go to the Thorpe sisters and their 
instructor, Signor Albertieri, for their dancing was of the 
highest order of talent. 

In closing I recall the pregnant words of Mme. von 
Klenner, “Thoughts are words.” And we feel that the 
whole musical world will send its strong good thoughts to 
speed the National Opera Club of America upon its 
transcendent way. 





Seattle Clef Club Holds Second 
Annual Manuscript Concert 

On Saturday evening, April 1, the Seattle Clef Club gave 
its second annual “Manuscript” concert. The program of 
six numbers consisted of songs by Lief Sporck Haslund, 
sung by Frederick K. Haslund, baritone, with the com- 
poser at the piano; songs by Clifford W. Kantner, sung by 
Leah Miller, contralto, the composer at the piano; sonata 
in C major, for violin and piano, by Carl Ellis Eppert, 
played by Francis J. Armstrong and Ferdinand Dunkley; 
sacred solo by Per Olsson, sung by Grace Farrington 
Homsted, soprano, the composer at the piano, and violin 
obligato by Francis J. Armstrong; and a song cycle, sung 
by Mrs. S. E. Brush (soprano), Mrs. Fletcher Lewis (con- 
tralto), Frederick Langdon (tenor), and Charles Stone 
Wilson (baritone), the work of Ferdinand Dunkley and 
entitled “A Wreath from the Garden Flowers.” 

Officers of the Seattle Clef Club are: Clifford W. Kant- 
ner, president; David F. Davies, vice-president; David 
Scheetz Craig, secretary; Ferdinand Dunkley, treasurer ; 
W. H. Donley and Karl E. Tunberg, executive members. 








JOHN CAMPBELL ENGAGE 








to sing in opera “Lucia” with New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, Conductor, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, May Festival. 





Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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FRANK LA FORGE’S ABILITY 
AS COMPOSER AND PIANIST 


Evokes Unusual Endorsement from Columbus 











An interesting article concerning Frank la Forge, the 
composer-pianist, appeared in the Columbus (Ohio) Dis- 
patch. No comment, except heartily to endorse every 
word spoken in praise of this splendid artist, are needed 
in connection with the appended quotation from the 
Dispatch : 

“Vocal sonata recitals’ is a term that has been given to 
the recitals given by Frances Alda, soprano, and Frank la 
Forge, accompanist, so wonderfully do the efforts of the 
two artists harmonize. In the caseof Mr. la Forge, he is 
not a mere accompanist in the traditional sense—he is an 
ensemble player of superlative qualities. 

“He plays all of his accompaniments—or practically all 
of them—without a note of music before him. But he 
does not take any particular credit for doing that. He 
simply finds this the more natural and easy way to play 
his scores. 

“The secret of La Forge’s success lies not entirely in his 
being the greatest and cleverest of accompanists, says Mme. 
Sembrich, in an interview. It lies also in his personality, 
his mentality, his being a splendid composer, his wonder- 
ful interpretative ability and his great skill as a pianist. 
‘Mr. la Forge is an inspiration, a Gibraltar of support,’ 
she says. ‘With Mr. la Forge at the piano you cannot fail 
to “get your audience.” That indefinable something about 
Mr. la Forge reaches into the audience, just as the person- 
ality and song of the singer get into the hearts of those in 
front.’ 

“There is something princely in La Forge’s attitude to- 
ward his artist, his audience and in his own bearing; the 
consciousness of unusual powers and of the responsibili- 
ties they bring with them. It would be an affectation for 
him to pretend not to realize his special place. 

“Mr. la Forge has been honored by the people of his 
own country and those abroad as no other accompanist 
of this generation—his work is acknowledged and recog- 
nized as being just as vital as the artist whom he is accom- 
panying. Never, though, does he allow himself to get into 
the foreground of the picture. In his brain are stored pos- 
sibly a thousand or more ‘settings to words,’ difficult, terri- 
fying accompaniments—which he can give offhand—when- 
ever the need may be. 

“Mr. la Forge’s Columbus friends are legion, those who 
love him as a man, an artist, a composer, a pianist, an ac- 
companist.” 


Pauline Curley and Germaine Cossini 
Sing at Fifth Avenue Mansion 


Thursday afternoon, April 6, at the Fifth avenue home 
of George C. Clark, Pauline Curley, soprano, and Ger- 
maine Cossini, contralto, gave a recital, The program in- 
cluded four duets and solos by the two artists. The 
duets were “Chers Oiseaux,” Delibes; “La Nuit,” Chaus- 
son; “Au Clair de la Lune,” and “Flower Duet” from 
“Madame Butterfly.” Both young ladies are the fortunate 
possessors of voices of most exceptional quality, which 
blend delightfully. In the solo numbers Miss Curley was 
heard to special advantage in several French songs and 
particularly in Henschel’s “Spring,” which was capitally 
done and called for immediate repetition. Miss Cossini’s 
numbers were also most satisfactorily done. “L’heure 
d’Azur,” by Holmes, revealed the excellencies of her voice 
and excellent vocal method, and was heartily encored. 

Both these young artists may be said splendidly to rep- 
resent the results of intelligent application of Jean de 
Reszke’s ideas of vocal training, for they have studied 
both with Oscar Seagle and Arthur Alexander, former 
De Reszke pupils, and two of the leading exponents of his 
methods in America. 








Texas Appreciates Zona Maie Griswold 





Zona Maie Griswold was the soloist at a recent concert 
given in Grand Saline, Texas. Following the concert, Mrs. 
Walton, of that city, who is a successful teacher of piano 
and who has spent considerable time in study in some of 
the music centers of this country and of Europe, wrote in 
the Sun of that city: 

“The event Wednesday evening was the second appear- 
ance of Miss Griswold before a Grand Saline audience, 
and the silvery tones of her matchless voice when once 
heard could never be forgotten. . . . Miss Griswold was 
never heard to better advantage. The program was an 
unusually pleasing one, being of varied character, and a 
better selection could not have been made to display the 
power, range and control of her wonderful voice. 

“In addition to a rich and splendid voice, Miss Griswold 
possesses the dramatic instinct in no small degree, thereby 


adding to her beauty of tone a grace of dramatic inter- 
pretation that does not fail to charm. There is something 
in the dignified deportment and air of distinction about this 
young artist that bespeaks the true prima donna. . . . She 
is herself at all times, and she simply sings. The average 
hearer cannot but feel the personality of the artist and 
be moved and interested by it. It was magical.... Her 
countenance was often transfigured by the fire of genius 
that shone in her blue eyes and by the impress of her irre- 
sistible personality and the feeling evinced in the master- 
ful modulations of her wonderful voice according to the 
rise and fall of the emotional intensity of the song she 
was singing.” 

Another paragraph in the same paper states that “Those 
who met Miss Griswold while she was here declare that 
she is as entertaining a conversationalist as a singer and 
her gracious, simple manner, alike to all, won the hearts 
of those who met her.” 





Plain Talk for Young Musicians 





In the course of a most useful and practical talk to 
young musicians on the prolific subject of giving their 
services without fee, George Hamlin recently made some 
most illuminating comments in the Chicago Herald, He 
said: 

“It is a well established fact that people value things 
in proportion to the effort they are obliged to put forth 
to acquire them, and no: matter how good your offerings 
may be, if they are presented to the public gratis, they will 
be valued accordingly. 

“Many musicians, in order-to gain a hearing, will accept 
an offer to appear in a free concert without compensa- 
tion, but such appearances are usually of little or no value, 
and, in fact, are injurious both to the performer and to 
the cause of music. 

“The attempt of those charitably inclined to furnish good 
music to the poor free of charge is of doubtful ethical 
merit in most cases, There are also serious objections to 
doing this for a small fee, unless those so reached are at 
the same time impressed with the important fact that they 
are getting something of substantial value very much 
below its real worth. 

“Those who are presenting the fruits of the years of 
work and study at a price below their true value are 


assuredly entitled to the recognition and appreciation of 
this fact by those who are receiving the benefits, 

“I do not mean to censure thoughtful and well placed 
efforts to reach those who want good music and cannot 
afford to pay something for it, but simply to point out ob- 
jectionable features which are generally overlooked and 
which should be considered and corrected. 

“Most heartily to be condemned is the custom of ‘ped- 
dling’ free tickets for concerts among those who can 
afford to pay in order to drum up an audience. Young 
musicians, and oftentimes more experienced ones who 
should hold themselves above such a practice, may wish a 
public appearance in a large city (usually in the hope of 
obtain favorable critiques), and, afraid to trust to the 
uncertain patronage of those willing to buy tickets, send 
them out broadcast in order to have the seats full and a 
semblance of success secured, 

“As a matter of fact, a ‘dead head’ audience is always 
an unresponsive and unappreciative one, which generally 
comes more to criticize than to enjoy and is rather a detri- 
ment than a help to the artist. 

“Fortunately, this custom is now much less prevalent 
in Chicago than in New York, where most artists are ad- 
vised by the managers to send out complimentary tickets, 
for fear they might be criticised or make a bad impres- 
sion by appearing before a small audience. This is a very 
shortsighted. policy and has simply taught a large part 
of the concertgoing public that they are not expected 
to pay. 

“When I inaugurated Sunday afternoon concerts in 
Chicago, which I did with three 
citals at the Grand Opera House some years ago, I took 
a firm stand against. the custom of issuing free tickets, 
and, with the cooperation of F. Wight Neumann, the lead- 
ing concert manager, we were able to wipe out this per- 
nicious habit, and the result has been greatly to the benefit 
of musical affairs in this city.” 


seasons of popular re- 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The committee in charge of a 
benefit concert at the First Presbyterian Church was com- 
posed of Carrie Beckham, Irene Abele, Gladys Propst and 
Fred McRee, the Avondale Quartet and a quartet from 
Miss Mallam’s studio (both male), giving selections. The 
program also included violin, voice and piano solos, with 
readings. 
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Player Grand De Luxe 


The same magnificent Knabe Grand you 
have always known, with the addition of a 
perfect player action, through which you 
may achieve musical beauties that few 
trained pianists can equal. 
Mignonette Player Grand 
Length only 5 feet 2 inches 
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Evelyn Starr Appears with Sousa 
at New York Hippodrome Concert 
—— 

Evelyn Starr, the brilliant young Canadian violinist, added 
to her laurels at a concert given at the New York Hippo- 
drome, on Sunday evening, April 9, when she appeared as 
soloist. Her program numbers included Lalo’s, “Symphony 
Espagnole,” of which she gave a particularly fine inter- 
pretation, She did especially brilliant work in the final 
movement, rondo, although her playing of the andante was 
charming. At her second appearance she gave a poem of 
Fibich, a scherzo-tarantelle of Wieniawski, and the fifth 
Hungarian dance of Brahms. These were given with the 
proper amount of dash, Miss Starr entering completely into 
the spirit of the works. 

Sousa and his Band had only four numbers, which is dis- 
appointing indeed to the admirer of the “March King.” 
However, these numbers, themes from Mendelssohn, the 
‘Slavonic” rhapsody of Friedmann, the overture to Offen- 
bach’s “Orpheus in the Underworld,” and “Hungary,” from 
Moszkowski's suite, “In Foreign Lands,” were played in a 
manner which partially repaid in quality what they lacked 
in quantity 
who appeared were Pauline Donalda, soprano, 
Meyerbeer, Burleigh, Bizet, Landon 


Others 


works by 


vyho sang 
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EVELYN STARR, 
Violinist 


Ronald and Kramer; Robin Ellis-Clendinning, the Irish 
humorist; the Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet, and Mile, Lovena 


and Gadeskoff, the Russian dancers. A noteworthy feature 


was the singing of choruses by Mendelssohn and Haydn as 
given by the Halevy Singing Society and the Free Syna- 
gogue chorus under the direction of Leon M. Krammer. 





Kreisler Plays for Benefit of Destitute Musicians, 
Teachers and Students Stranded in Vienna 
Sunday afternoon, April 9, at Carnegie Hall, Fritz Kreis- 
ler gave a concert, the entire proceeds of which are to be 
devoted to the relief of destitute musicians, teachers and 
music students of all nationalities now stranded in Vienna. 
The principal numbers of the program were the Bach E 
major suite, the “Devil’s Trill” sonata, and the second 
Wieniawski concerto. Then followed numerous smaller 
numbers, always so delightfully done by Mr. Kreisler. The 
scherzo-valse by Chabrier, in Loeffler’s arrangement, was 
played three times before the audience was satisfied, Need- 
less to say there were very numerous encores and a great 
deal of applause from the large audience, which undoubt- 
edly brought with it sufficient profit to do considerable good 
to the stranded Vienna musicians. 





Aborn Opera Performances at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 


On Thursday evening, April 7, the Aborn English Grand 
Opera Company, at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, pre- 
sented “Martha,” the principal parts being taken by Edith 
Helena (Lady Harriet), Fritzie von Busing (Nancy), 
George Shields (Plunkett) and Giuseppe Agostini 
(Lionel). The production was excellent, a fact appre- 
ciated by the audience, as evidenced by the hearty ap- 
plause. Edith Helena acted and sang the part of Lady 
Harriet splendidly, and Fritzie von Busing as Nancy was 
Agostini and Shields both gave satisfactory 
All in all a very 





charming. 
performances of their respective parts. 
good performance. 


Mischa Elman Gives New York Recital 


On Saturday afternoon, April 8, Mischa Elman, the Rus- 
sian violinist, was heard in recital at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, assisted by Walter Golde, at the piano. His program 
included Handel’s sonata in D major, the prelude and 
fugue from Bach’s G minor sonata, the Bruch concerto in 
D minor, the Auer arrangement of Chopin’s nocturne in E 
minor, the Paganini-Vogrich “Voice of the Woods,” Re- 
ger’s “Romance,” the seventh Hungarian dance by Joachim, 
Sarasate’s “Jota” and his own “In a Gondola.” A large 
audience testified to his popularity. 








Second Concert of Nylic Choral, Bruno Huhn Conductor 





Undef the direction of Bruno Huhn, the Nylic Choral 
Society, a mixed chorus of eighty voices, will give the sec- 
ond concert of the season at Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Thursday evening, April 27. An interesting program has 
been arranged, in which the society will have the assistance 
of Caroline Hudson-Alexander, soprano, and David Hoch- 
stein, violinist. The first concert was a decided success and 
much interest is being shown in the second event. 





Zucca Compositions to Be Heard April 16 





Mana Zucca will give her first composition recital in this 
country at the Candler Theatre, New York, Sunday even- 
ing, April 16, at 8.30 p. m. Among the assisting artists are 
Stella Rubenstein, soprano; Helen Scholder, cellist ; Thomas 
Farmer, bagitone. Richard Epstein will be at the piano. 





Pierre Remington an Active Singer 





Pierre Remington, basso, has been doing considerable 
concert, church and operatic work this past season, and 
has met with deserved success. He has been especially 
engaged to sing Sparafucile in “Rigoletto” next month 
for the benefit of the Italian war sufferers. 


Frieda Hempel a Favorite as Martha 





To those who enjoyed the splendid singing and delightful 
action which marked the work of Frieda Hempel in this 
season’s revival of Von Flotow’s “Martha,” at the Metro- 





Copyright by Ira L. Hill’s Studio, New York. 
FRIEDA HEMPEL AS LADY HARRIET IN “MARTHA.” 
Gown designed by Lady Duff Gordon. 


politan Opera House, it will be no surprise to learn that this 
is one of her five favorite lyric roles. This singer, whose 
wonderful soprano voice has delighted the hearts of so 
many people, is able to sing lyric, coloratura and dramatic 
roles with equal facility, but in the opinion of many of her 
admirers it is in the lyric that she excels. As Lady Harriet 
she scored a tremendous personal triumph this season, and 
that, too, when the remainder of the quartet consisted of 
Caruso as Lionel, Margarete Ober as Nancy and Giuseppe 
de Luca as Plunkett. 

The other lyric roles of which Miss Hempel confesses 
to be especially fond are Mimi, Marguerite, Nedda and 
Bertha, in “Le Prophete.” 





More May Peterson Praise 

May Peterson again took her home city, Oshkosh, Wis., 
by storm at her recent concert there. 

On her way back to New York she was entertained in 
Chicago by Mrs. Edward Morris, and after her concert 
there, a reception was arranged in her honor by Dr. Frank 
Billing, president of the Wisconsin Society. Other func- 
tions of a musical-social nature were also arranged to 
welcome Miss Peterson. 

Singing in Middletown, on April 6, for the Middlesex 
Musical Association, May Peterson repeated her former 
triumphs. Middletown was so enthusiastic about Miss 
Peterson that a letter was forwarded to the offices of the 
Music League of America, her management, in which E. 
Ellsworth Meech, the president of the Middlesex Musical 
Association, speaking of her success with his association, 
gives his assurance that she may count upon a strong en- 
dorsement from Middletown at any time in the future. 

Her triumph at Middletown was shared by David Hoch- 
stein, the brilliant young American violinist, whose remark- 
able playing has ensured him a future welcome in that city. 

From Roanoke, Va., comes the same story. A representa- 
tive of the Tuesday Morning Music Club called at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, a few days ago and said: “Miss Peter- 
son’s personality and wonderful singing have completely 
won over Roanoke. You may send her back to us at any 
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“Grand Opera in English (Condensed)” was performed 
April 10 at the Central Branch of the Y. W. C. A, 7 
East Fifteenth street, the special opera being “Martha,” 
with an introduction to the opera by Mme. Ziegler. Sev- 
eral of her pupils are represented in the following list of 
those who participated in the principal numbers, solos, 
duets and complete presentation of Act II, all in costume: 
Linnie Love, soprano; Vera Sromm, contralto; Teles 
Longtin, tenor; Harry Donaghee, baritone. There were 
chorus selections by the Central Branch Chorus Club, and 
Alberta Waterbury was at the piano. 

Mme. Ziegler has issued the March “Bulletin” (Linnie 
Love, editor), which contains an essay by Mme, Ziegler, 
notice of a Wanamaker Auditorium recital by her pupils, 
studio notes, reprints of press notices commending Zieg- 
ler artist-pupils, a letter of endorsement from Eleanor Pat- 
terson, and a list of the professional singers who may be 
engaged by applying to the secretary of the Ziegler Insti- 
tute. The following aphorisms appear at the bottom of 
the “Bulletin” : 

Opportunity knocks at your door, but she doesn’t kick to get in, 

Aim for the highest degree of proficiency. It is yours, if you 
will only make the effort. 

Do not permit well meaning friends to flatter you into the belief 
that you are a finished vocalist, but rather seek the severe criticisms 
of those who know and give all heed to their advice, 


A Parson Price Pupi Sincs 


Just had to write and tell you that I sang 
for Mr. and Mrs. E, S. and they were more than surprised at the 
wonders you had done with my voice. My mother says I can come 
back to you and study again as soon as I get back to town—the 
end of April, I’m so pleased and will be anxious to get back to 


My Dear Mr, Price: 


my lessons and you. Do hope you are feeling better, Please take 
care of yourself. You know we need you. Will write you from 
French Lick. Much love. R. S. 


The foregoing is from a pupil of Mr. Price, who is well 
known as a singer and actress. 

Miss Selwyn is another pupil who studied with Mr. 
Price a few years ago. She has a fine contralto voice, 
knows how to use it, and is a good actress. 


PLaton Brounorr Dorncs 


Following the regular program presented at the last 
banquet, Hotel McAlpin, of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association (the city section), Mr. Brounoff 
was invited to speak on “Folksongs of All Nations.” As 
was natural, he specialized on Russian folksongs, play- 
ing and singing a number of them. April 1 Platon Brou- 
noff gave a concert for the benefit of war sufferers, when 
his pupil, Joseph Turin, tenor, sang several songs with 
success, including arias from “La Tosca” and “Pagliacci.” 
Max Dolin, violinist, played several pieces, and Mr. Brou- 
noff had to give several encores following his piano and 
vocal numbers. April 2 Mr. Brounoff gave a lecture-recital 
at Public School 65, assisted by Miss Epstein, mezzo- 
soprano. George Brounoff, his fourteen year old son, re- 
cently played his father’s “Edelweiss” and “Anitra’s 
Dance” at the McKinley Square Casino, The Bronx, mak- 
ing a great hit. 

Kriens SyMpHONY CLuB 


Christiaan Kriens conducted the Kriens Symphony Club, 
100 players, at the Wanamaker Auditorium, April 1, as- 
sisted by Mabel Empie, soprano; Margaret Hoberg, harp- 
ist, and Alexander Russell, organist. The orchestra played 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian” symphony, complete, and Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt” suite, closing with the “Coronation March” 
from “The Prophet.” The playing of this orchestra of 
talented amateurs under the expert direction of Mr. Kriens 
has been frequently mentioned in the Musica Courter. 
The large audience which gathered on this occasion and 
listened to a program of much variety, endorsed by their 
appreciative applause the many flattering words printed in 


this paper. The soloists lent variety to the concert, and 
some of the same music will be heard at the annual con- 
cert of this orchestra, Carnegie Hall, April 29. The fol- 
lowing note concerning the orchestra was printed on the 





program: 
The Kriens Symphony Club was organized three years ago by 
Christiaan Kriens, the eminent violinist, p and d 


During Mr, Kriens’ association with the various orchestras and con- 
ductors, he observed that a large portion of American orchestras 
were made up of imported musicians; the reason for this being 
that there are so few small orchestras or orchestra schools where 
younger players might obtain the necessary preparation and routine. 

The Kriens Symphony Club is endeavoring to fill this need; 
further, it gives an opportunity to young singers and players to be 
heard with an orchestra as soloist and offers a similar field to com- 
posers for the hearing of their compositions, Those interested in 
learning more of the aims and scope of this organization and the 
methods of its t may with the secretary, 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Nettie Weiss, soprano, of Yonkers, gave a recital March 
25, in which Mr. Kriens participated as violin soloist. This 
young woman has an excellent voice, knows how to use 
it, and seems an earnest young artist. Eleanor Foster 
(Mrs. Kriens) was the accompanist. 





E. Presson Micver’s Stupio Recitau 


One of the most interesting musicales given at the studio 
of E. Presson Miller, Carnegie Hall, this season, was that 
of April 4, when he presented his pupil, Stanley Prescott 
Hunniwell, in a song recital, Mr, Hunniwell is one of 
Mr. Miller’s most promising pupils and his fine baritone 
voice was heard by a large audience with much pleasure in 
songs by Schumann, Brahms, Von Fielitz, Hahn, Henschel, 
Presson Miller, Floy Little, Bartlett, besides Old English 
and Italian. His voice was perhaps at its best in the 
“Eliland Cycle” of Von Fielitz, which he sang with much 
feeling and style, making a deep impression upon his audi- 
ence, He was assisted by another pupil of Mr. Miller’s, 
Ruth Fry, who whistled in a most charming and beautiful 
manner. It is most unusual for a singing teacher to teach 
a pupil of this kind, but Miss Fry has been studying breath 
control and placement in the same way as a vocal student. 
She has been heard frequently with delight at the studio 
during the season. Mr. Hunniwell is soloist in one of the 
largest churches in White Plains. 


Apxit 13, “GiortA Domini,” Aprit 27, 


at St. THomas’ CHURCH. 


Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” is announced to be given by 
St. Thomas’ Festival Chorus, mixed voices, at St, Thomas’ 
Church, Fifth avenue and Fifty-third street, April 13. 
April 27 Noble’s “Gloria Domini” is to be performed at 
the same place, both affairs occurring at 8.15 p.m. T. 
Tertius Noble will conduct and eminent soloists (three of 
them artist-pupils of Joseph Regneas) will assist. The 
doors of the church will open at 7:30 P. M., but no seats 
will be reserved after five minutes past 8 o'clock. 


“STaBat MATER,” 


Roeper Pups’ Stupio Recirar 


Olive C. Hampton and Adelaide Smith played concertos 
by Schumann and Saint-Saéns, and the following played 
solos by modern composers at the studio of Carl M. Roe- 
der, Carnegie Hall, April 8: Emilie F. Munroe, Helen O. 
Wittner, Ida Gordon, Ruth Nelson, Anna Crow and Bertha 
M. Stocking. Some of these pupils will be heard again at 
a recital to be given at the Wanamaker Auditorium within 
a month. They all played with unusual musicianship, 
clean phrasing being understood in this phrase. Also, they 
dispensed with the printed music, having everything regis- 
tered in their musical memories. 


Women’s Pxi_Harmonic Society Concert 


A large audience greeted the artists who appeared on 
the program given March 25 by the Women’s Philhar- 
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monic Society, Amy Fay, president. Charles Imerblum, 
pianist, played the overture in E (Bach-Joseffy), a Chopin 
nocturne, and the Liszt “Hungarian Rhapsodie,” No. 12. 
Katherine Stang, violinist, played a Chopin nocturne, 
“Rondino,” by Beethoven-Kreisler; “Faust Fantasie,” by 
Wieniawski, and a group of pieces by Christiaan Kriens. 
Mrs, William Croxton, soprano, sang a group of songs 
and a scene and aria from “Lucia.” Leila Cannes and May 
Lundberg were the accompanists, and Mr. Talmage assisted 
with a flute obligato. At the next musicale, April 22, the 
works of Marion Bauer will be performed by prominent 
artists. 


ToNKUNSTLER Society Concert 


Alois Trnka and Israel Joseph collaborated in a new 
suite for violin and piano, “In the Land of Nod” (manu- 
script), at the Tonkiinstler Society concert, Memorial Hall, 
Brooklyn, April 4. Mr. Trnka also played the Bach “Cha- 
conne,” and in both numbers showed his superior musi- 
cianship and splendid gifts as a violinist. Mr. and Mrs. 
Tollefsen played a Haydn sonata, and Edwin Swain sang 
baritone songs, all of which made up an interesting pro- 
gram. The next concert of the Tonkiinstler Society will be 
April 18, Assembly Hall, New York. 

Following are the officers of the society: President, Rich- 
ard Arnold; first vice-president, Edward L. Graef; second 
vice-president, A. Roebbelen; secretary, Alex. Rihm; 
corder, William H. Kruse; treasurer, Frank Brandt; libra- 
rian, Walther Haan. Directors—August Arnold, Maurice 
Kaufman, William H. Barber, Carl Mattman, Jr., Carl 
Bruchhausen, George Schrieb, E. Arthur Janke, A, Camp- 
bell Weston. 


re- 


ZILPHA BARNES Woop MusIcAL REcEPTION 


The fifth musical reception given by Zilpha Barnes Wood 
took place at her handsome studio, 1 East Forty-seventh 
street, April 1. This large, beautiful studio, of double 
width, with an adjoining reception room, was lively with 
the presence of several scores of people on this occasion. 
The rear room, the floor covered with white crash, was 
used for dancing, following the musical program. Several 
pupils of Mrs. Wood participated in the program, including 
Mina Bozelle, soprano, and Belle Fromme, contralto. These 
young women sang with credit to their teacher and them- 
selves. Several of the guests did impromptu “stunts,” in- 
cluding recitations, piano and singing numbers. Ida Lew- 
ing, pianist; Carl Hahn (a friend of Mrs. Wood from her 
Cincinnati days), now conductor of the Arion Society, and 
conductor-elect of the Mozart Society, were among those 
present. A list of the guests would include many people 
prominent in musical and literary circles. 


SOUTHLAND SINGERS AFFAIR 


The Southland Singers, Emma A. Dambmann, president, 
will hold the last affair of the season, a reception, dance 
and supper, Wednesday evening, April 26, at Hotel Nether- 
land, Fifth avenue and Fifty-ninth street, New York. The 
committee in charge consists of Mrs. Paul Bosse, Helen 
Brede, Mrs. John Brown, Mrs. E. Clements, Mae Devine, 
Alice Dippel, Mrs. A. Hemmings, Mrs. G, H. Lunn, Anna 
M. Meier, Mrs, T. V. Montrose, Irma Nason, Mrs. J. 
Schott, Marie Steinbrecher and Mrs. Hermann Zaun. 


Genevieve Bisset At Home, Aprit. 13, 14 AND 15 


Genevieve Bisbee, of Carnegie Hall, has issued the fol- 

lowing invitation : 
GENEVIEVE BISBEE 

Invites you to tea on April thirteenth, fourterith and fifteenth, from 
four to seven o'clock, and to view an Easter exhibition and sale of 
decorative furnishings, designed and executed by Grace Fakes, and 
especially adaptable for use in the country house, 

Entrance g7th Street. 855 Carnegie Hall 


ApriAN Bascock In Town 


Adrian Babcock, senior of the firm of L. & A. Babcock, 
for fifty years past established in Norwich, N. Y., which 
controls a large share of the musical business of central 
New York State, was in New York last week, following 
a sojourn of two months in Florida. Mr. Babcock is a 
brother. of Dr. Linn Babcock, the founder of this extensive 
business, who was the teacher of certain professional mu- 
sicians, and who owe the impetus of their musical lives to 
his influence. Mr. Babcock entertained and was entertained 
by various friends during his short stay in New York. 


Notes 
Grace Ewing, contralto, makes a specialty of “Chansons 
of France” in appropriate costume. Miss Ewing, originally 
of California, has sung in New York and vicinity, as well 
as in Paris and London, with success. “Bonnie Scotland 
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in Song and Story,” German Lieder, and English ballads 
are also in her repertoire. 

The “Accompano,” an attachment to a piano, through 
which one may accompany oneself or play solos, control- 
ling the tempo and expression easily, was presented at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium concerts of April 5, 6 and 7. 
Associated in these concerts were Mrs. George R. Eckert, 
soprano and a male quartet. 


Dr. Vogt to Mabel Sharp Herdien 





When Mabel Sharp Herdien appeared last month as 
Alain in “The Children’s Crusade” with the Toronto Men- 
delssohn Choir, the Chicago soprano won an overwhelm- 
The following letter, coming from such an 


ing success 
authority as Dr. A. S. Vogt, conductor of the Toronto 
Mendelssohn Choir, will show the esteem in which Mrs. 
Herdien is held in Toronto: 
February 15, 1916. 
Dean Mas, Herpiew I am writing you to tell you how much 
you pleased our people in our recent performance of Pierné’s “The 
Children's Crusade,” when your admirable vocal and interpretative 
treatment of the exacting part of Alain received such cordial en 
dorsation from the capacity audience present on that occasion, Be- 
sides the eminent suitability of your voice for this role, the artistic 
manner in which you realized the subtle possibilities of the part 
charmed all who heard you 
Wishing you continued success, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) A. S. Voer. 
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whose instantaneous New York 
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tion won in Europe. 
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Germaine Schnitzer on the Sieveking Method— 
Genuine Tribute from One Artist to Another 





As announced in the Musica Courter several weeks ago, 
the distinguished pianist, Martinus Sieveking, one of the 
leading piano pedagogues of Paris for several years past, 
is now settled in New York with a studio at 140 West Sev- 
enty-sixth street. 

One of his fellow artists to whom he has been explaining 
and illustrating the method of piano playing, to the perfec- 
tion of which he devoted some ten years of the best part 


of his life, is Germaine Schnitzer, the well known concert | 


pianist. Mme. Schnitzer is very enthusiastic about the ad- 
vantages of the Sieveking method and expresses her opin- 





MARTINUS SIEVEKING. 


ion in a recent letter to him, which is reproduced here by 
her permission: 
New York, April 3, 1916. 

Dear Mr. Stevexinc: I cannot refrain from telling you what a 
favorable impression the explanations and practical demonstrations 
you gave me of your method has made on me. I think that your 
method is unique in the utilization of your extensive anatomical 
knowledge of the movements employed in piano technic. It had to 
be found and you were the discoverer. I do believe that an ad- 
mirable technic should result from the practising of your exercises, 
which I myself use daily and also believe every young aspiring 
pianist would benefit inestimably by an initiation into the Sieveking 
use of the “dead weight” in piano playing. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 

Mme. Schnitzer, as all the world knows, is a former pre- 
mier prix du Conservatoire of Paris, and before leaving 
the French capital Mr, Sieveking’s class there included two 
other premier prix, both well known as soloists—Marthe 
Chailley-Richez (pupil of Pugno) and Henri Etlin (pupil 
of Diemer). 

Mr. Sieveking will instruct a special class of advanced 
pupils during the summer at a summer resort near New 
York. Inquiries regarding membership in the same should 
be sent to him at the address given above. Next season 
he will give illustrations of the practical result of the 
method which he has perfected by appearing in recitals in 
New York and a number of large cities of the United 
States, 


GERMAINE SCHNITZER. 





Linnie Love and Harry Donaghy in Yonkers 





Linnie Love, soprano, and Harry Donaghy, bass, re- 
cently sang at a studio recital in Yonkers, selecting their 
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songs and duets from modern American and English com- 
posers. They greatly pleased the audience of invited 
guests, and local papers gave them considerable mention, 
both preceding and following the affair. Following are 
two reprints: 


Linnie Love, soprano, and Harry Donaghy, bass, sang solos and 
duets, and were roundly applauded.—Yonkers Daily News. 





Two singers from New York sang separately and together, and 
both were much enjoyed. They were Linnie Love, soprano, and 
Harry Donaghy, bass.—Yonkers Herald. 





Louise Wagner’s Début Shows Artist of Promise 





Louise Wagner, the soprano, artist-pupil of Sergei Kli- 
bansky, gave a début recital at Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, New York, March 26. From many commendatory 
press notices received, three are reprinted in part, as fol- 


lows: 

Louise Wagner, soprano, made a New York debut at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall last night. It may be said of her that her 
voice has volume and quality, that her singing is interesting, and 
that she is full of promise. Her songs were in French, German and 
English.—New York Evening World, March 27, 1916. 





Louise Wagner, soprano, made her first appearance here with a 
song recital at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall last night. Her pro- 
gram comprised a group of songs in German; another of songs in 
French by Paladilhe, Luckstone and Hie; the aria, “Ocean, Thou 
Mighty Monster,” from Weber’s “Oberon,” and a concluding group 
of five songs in English, Miss Wagner is a young singer of much 
promise, in fact, one does not easily recall any of the season’s 
new singers whose debut was more promising. She has a voice of 
large volume, which is not only of good quality, but has an indi- 
vidual timbre, rich and ingratiating. She sings with understanding 
and a sense of style, and has considerable force. On the 
whole, her work was unusually interesting—New York Times, 


March 27, 1916. 





Louise Wagner, dramatic soprano, was heard in her first recital 
in this city in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall last evening. She 
proved, on the whole, to be one of the best of the new young 
singers heard here this season, She has a voice of rich dramatic 
quality, plentiful in volume and of extended range. Her tones 
were well sustained and her intonation accurate. Her head tones, 
though sometimes veiled, were generally well produced. She showed 
emotional force and much judgment. She has room for improve- 
ment in her use of color and in general finesse. A promising young 
singer is this, of whom much may be expected.—New York Sun, 


March 27, 1916. 





Paquita Madriguera Recital, April 14 





Paquita Madriguera, the fifteen-year-old Spanish pian- 
ist, will give her first New York recital in Aeolian Hall, 
on Friday afternoon, April 14. This little artist has been 
heard here on a couple of private occasions, and from 
the impression created her coming concert should prove 
one of the most interesting of the season. She is said 
to have created a sensation in Spain, France and England, 
and on the Pacific Coast, the critics have praised her in 
the most flattering manner. Signorita Madriguera is a 
native of Barcelona, Spain, and is a pupil of Enrique Grana- 
dos, the composer of “Goyescas,” which was recently pro- 
duced at the Metropolitan Opera House. Owing to her 
age, Signorita Madriguera had quite a battle with the city 
fathers to allow her to appear in the metropolis, but now 
that they have consented she is working on her program. 
One of its features will be a group of her own composi- 


Her complete program will be as follows: 


tions. 
Bach-Busoni 


Prelude and Fugue......sseeeeeeeeececeeereereceeees 
Sonata, Op. B1.ccecececceceeceeeeteetereeeseeseees tees 
Caravanne, MaUresque Bir. ... see cece ee eeneeee a 


Ringing Bells........s.eeeeeeeeeeeeeerreeeees Paquita Madriguera 


Non-non, berceuse.......cceeeeersecreveserees Paquita Madriguera 
Serenade, aragonois SONZ.....+.+ see eeeeereeees Paquita Madriguera 
PAMOTEEE neck cccacccccssdectocccessessesseace Paquita Madriguera 
Varied theme.......sccccccccsccsccecessecsens Paquita Madriguera 
Variations sScricusesS......scccessecsececsesecveveceees Mendelssohn 
pe COC ETE POT PE CT oC TE eTCRT Oo U EE UOTE ETT Lt. Granados 
MAMIE soo cdc ccdaciceccdtdngedavee¥ecese vigats sedssueens Chopin 
WHEE a cdcndicehada bkenvvcce des dpacen bbcaebayeveressaeceased Chopin 

Liszt 


Saint Francis of Paula........cccsscvccccccccescesccevesese 





Koemmenichs to Celebrate Silver Anniversary 





Mr. and Mrs. Louis Koemmenich, of 498 West End 
avenue, will celebrate their silver wedding anniversary on 
Saturday, April 15, the day on which the final concert of 
the season will be given by the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety, of which Mr. Koemmenich is conductor and Andrew 
Carnegie president. Mr. Koemmenich also conducts the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club and the Beethoven Society of New 
York. His program on Saturday evening at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, will consist of the Brahms “Song of Destiny” 
and Haydn’s “Creation.” 





MOBILE, ALA.—At the Christian Endeavor Convention, 
held in March at Mobile, George Jones directed the music, 
which was a special feature. Viola Gaines, Louise Goldsby 
and Emma la Prade were among those specially prominent 
in the music. Mrs. J. R. Crosby was the accompanist. 
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THUEL BURNHAM TO BE BUSY DURING SUMMER 


His Time Will Be Occupied Both by Concert Engagements 
and Pjano Instruction 








Beginning April 15, Thuel Burnham will teach at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, until the middle of June. He has 
arranged to spend the summer in a suburb along the coast 
of New England, easily accessible to Boston, in which city 
he will teach from June 15 to September 15. His studios 
there will be in Huntington Chambers, and, judging from 
all indications, Mr. Burnham will not be able to find much 
time to be idle. And this is a condition which Mr. Burn- 
ham never allows to prevail in his artistic life. Indeed, 
this continual work in pedagogic lines during the warm 


r 











Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 
THUEL BURNHAM, 


Pianist. 


weather is due to the fact that this American pianist has 
been in continual demand for concert work since the be- 
ginning of the season, and the bookings for next year 
promise to keep him busy from the very beginning of the 
concert season. Most artists who have worked as hard 
as Mr. Burnham has during this winter—and he has been 
continually traveling and fulfilling concert engagements— 
would consider a rest in the summer absolutely indispen- 
sible, but he has yielded to the urgent requests which have 
come to him from those who are desirous of having the 
benefit of his instruction and who are unable to do so dur- 
ing the season because of his many concert engagements. 

At his studios there will be both private and class les- 
sons, the classes to consist of four or more pupils. There 
will also be musicales and recitals at various intervals, 
given by himself and by some of his artist-pupils. De- 
pite the work which he has planned for himself, Mr, Burn- 
ham is looking forward eagerly to the period during which 
he will be busy as a teacher, and in reply to a question 
as to when he expected to get a vacation, he remarked: 
“There will be a vacation from concert work while I am 
teaching, and vice versa.” And, according to this theory, 
Mr. Burnham is continually enjoying a vacation. It is 
all in the viewpoint, 





A Lincoln Appreciation of Antonio Sala 





Lincoln (Neb.) heralds the Spanish cellist, Antonio Sala, 
in the following glowing terms, according to the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Star, January 6: 


Those who went to hear the Spanish court cellist, Antonio Sala, 
last night expecting to hear an ordinary player fairly caught their 
breath when the first tones came from the instrument. Tones came 
from the cello of such vibrant beauty everyone was thrilled. 

Back of the wonderful skill lies a native temperament, filled with 
emotional power. In the hands of Sala the cello becomes an instru- 
ment of absolute docility and responds to his every whim in a way 
with dazzling surety. The appearance of Sala was one of the rare 
events of recent seasons in local musical circles, 

When the flattering press notices came of the wonderful work of 
Antonio Sala, court cellist of Spain, one wondered if such a young 


player could really have achieved such remarkable heights. Upon 
hearing Mr. Sala the desire comes to find some new superlative to 
describe his wonderful playing. There is nothing that can be said 
that would be too high praise. No wonder he created such a furore 
in his own country, and it is not strange that he stands at the head 
of the cellist world in this country, His own countrymen say he is 
the second Casals, and American critics are beginning to accord him 
that honor. That such wonderful tones could be brought forth from 
a cello had not before been revealed in Lincoln, and musicians in 
the audience who had spent years in Europe declared the playing of 
Antonio Sala surpassed all they had ever heard. With this remark- 
able playing personality is combined. In two encore numbers the 
cello was heard without piano accompaniment, which revealed its 
possibilities when in the hands of an artist. His technical equipment, 
with his rare interpretative ability, combine to make his playing diffi- 
cult to surpass, and the remarkable tonal beauty that springs from 
the instrument calls forth unbounded enthusiasm, 

Mr. Sala received one ovation after another and no less than five 
recalls were given after his second number, 





Morris Gabriel Williams Introduces 
Gifted Young Soprano 





During a recent visit to Erie, Pa, a Mustcat Courier 
representative had the pleasure of hearing a number of 
voice students sing. The word pleasure is used advisedly, 
for such was the case when listening to the pupils of Mor- 
ris Gabriel Williams, the eminent teacher of voice. Al- 
though each of these singers deserve words of special 





WINIFRED PLETTS, 
Soprano, young artist-pupil of Morris Gabriel Williams. 


commendation, the work of Winifred Pletts was found to 
be especially interesting. A girl of sixteen years, Miss 
Pletts possesses a remarkable range and a soprano voice 
which combines the qualities of the lyric, the coloratura 
and the dramatic. She is being given a careful and thor- 
ough training under Mr. Williams’ guidance, and her fu- 
ture holds every promise for a most successful career. 


Carl M. Roeder’s Pupils Play 

The second of a spring series of recitals was given by 
pupils of Carl M. Roeder at his Carnegie Hall studios, New 
York, on Saturday, April 8. This program was presented 
by eight players, who merited the title of artist-pupils by 
the finished manner in which they performed the numbers 
allotted to them: Concerto, A minor (first movement) 
(Schumann), Olive C. Hampton; “Chant d’Amour” (Sto- 
jowski), “Allegro Appassionato” (Saint-Saéns), Emilie F. 
Munroe; impromptu, F sharp (Chopin), “Polonaise” (Mac- 
Dowell), Helen D. Wittner; “Liebestraum” (Liszt), 
scherzo, B minor (Chopin), Ida Gordon; “Polonaise Bril- 
lante,” op. 22 (Chopin), Ruth Nelson; nocturne (Grieg), 
concert study, “Autumn” (Chaminade), Anna Crow; 
legende, “St. Francis Walking on the Waves” (Liszt), 


Bertha M. Stocking; concerto, C minor (last movement) 
(Saint-Saéns), Adelaide Smith. 

Another recital is to be given by a number of the young 
artists from Mr. Roeder’s classes on Saturday afternoon, 
April 22, at the Wanamaker auditorium, New York. 


Astrid Ydén, Renowned Swedish Harpist 





A rare quality of simplicity and true understanding 
which goes toward the making of all real artists, char- 
acterizes Astrid Ydén’s musical achievements. As a con- 
cert artist the harpist has been heard extensively through- 
out England and the continent, and is now being booked 
through her managers, Winton and Livingston, Aeolian 
Hall, New York, for her first American tour. 


The appended are a few opinions of the European press: 

Astrid Ydén, the Swedish harpist, appeared at Salle Erard yester- 
day. Her skill and ease of execution were such as to strike hearers 
accustomed to the efforts of the greatest harp players of the day. 
Her playing is marked with rare artistry, and everything goes to 
show that she is, above all, a musician of rare ability—The Times, 
London. 
Miss Ydén gave a recital at the Salle Erard yesterday. As a 
Swedish harpist possessed of the uncommon gift of sympathy, her 
absolute command of the beautiful instrument is well nigh perfect. 
Her touch is delicate and firm, and her tone singularly full and 
round.—Morning Post, London, 


In the handling of the harp, Astrid Ydén has reached the stage 
of the virtuoso. Her artistry is of a very She has 
achieved all the technical difficulties of her instrument and attained 


rare quality 


wonderful distinctness and much skill in tone gradation.—Svensk 
Musiktidning, Stockholm, 
Among the fashionable audience that heard Astrid Ydeén's harp 


recital at the Academy of Mus‘c on Tuesday was the Crown Prince 
and the Crown Princess Gustaf Adolphus The difficult program 
selected by the young artist gave her ample opportunity to display 
her highly developed virtuosity and a sense of musicianship that was 
surprisingly excellent. 
pretations were of such compelling nature that one was led to have 
higher respect for the capabilities of 
Svenska Dagbladel, Stockholm. 


She has the soul of a poetess, and her inter 


this beautiful instrument,— 


Before an audience in which was also present the King and Queen 
of Denmark and Prince Viademar, the harpist, 
Astrid Ydén, was heard in a program that showed fine musical judg- 


young Swedish 








ASTRID YDEN, 
ment on the part of the gifted young lady. She has an uncommonly 
artistic control of her beautiful instrument, and is without a doubt 


possessed of real virtuoso qualities.—Nationaltidende, Copenhagen. 





Important New York Church 
Engagement for May Marshall Cobb 





May Marshall Cobb, the well known soprano of Pitts- 
burgh, has recently accepted the position of soprano solo- 
ist at the West End Presbyterian Church, New York 
Music lovers of the metropolis are to be congratulated 
upon the addition of so excellent and charming a singer 
to the tonal ranks there. for Mrs 
Cobb include appearances in concert in Pittsburgh, where 


Recent engagements 
she scored a distinct personal triumph as soloist with the 
Spohr Trio, on March 23, and at the Twentieth Century 
Club of Pittsburgh, on March 24, where she sang before 
the Vassar Alumnae. 
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BEETHOVEN CONCERT A 7 
BRILLIANT SOCIAL EVENT 


Choral Society Displays Great Progress Under the Direction of 
Louls Koemmenich—Many Persons Socially and 
Musically Prominent Attend 








The members of the Beethoven Society scored still an- 
other success on Thursday evening, April 6, when they held 
their second private concert of the season in the grand 
hallroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. The careful 
preparations made for the occasion were not in vain, for 
everything “went off” in a splendid manner, All those 
who accepted invitations to the affair were on hand at an 
early hour. Victor Herbert, Oscar Saenger and R. E. John- 
ston were noted in the enthusiastic audience and gave evi- 
dence of their appreciation of the delightful musical pro- 
gram 

The Choral Society, under the direction of Louis Koem- 
menich, opened the program with “The Moonlight Fay” 
(Max Meyer-Olbersleben), followed by Nevin’s “Night- 
ingale’s Song.” In these numbers the work was artistically 
and intelligently done 

George Barrérre, flutist, was an agreeable addition to the 
program. As a flutist Mr. Barrérre needs no comment, for 
he is an “artist to his finger tips.” His interpretation of 
Chaminade’s “Concertino” was warmly received. 

Kramer’s “At Morning’ was sung next by the Choral 
Society and rendered excellently, for later on in the even- 
ing the composer, who was present, expressed his appre- 
ciation. “Dame Cuckoo,” a unique melody, was also de- 
lightfully rendered 

Helen M. Warrum, coloratura soprano of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, was the soloist of the evening. Miss 
Warrum’s voice was in fine condition and she sang charm- 
ingly. Her appearance was evidently awaited with antici- 
pation, for when she stepped upon the platform to sing the 
“Poldvaise” (“Mignon”) a burst of applause greeted her. 
In the second half of the program she gave three songs 





MRS. JAMES DANIEL MORTIMER, 
President of the New York Beethoven Society, 


Brahms’ “Feldeinsamkeit,” Dalcroze’s “L’oiseau bleu” and 
“The Little Damosel,” by Ivor Novello—thus showing her 
The last number was received with special en- 
As an encore she used “Will o’ the Wisp” 
In addition to a beautiful voice she possesses 
much charm of manner. Oscar Saenger, her teacher, sat 
in a box and fairly “beamed.” At the conclusion she was 
presented with a large bouquet of roses. 


versatility 
thusiasm, 
(Spross). 


“The Song of Kisses” (Bemberg) left the audience in a 
For this number the Choral Society 
deserves individual praise. The voices are young and re- 
freshing, the singers using them skilfully. Mr. Koem- 
menich’s masterly conducting put the finishing touches to 
the performance. 

General dancing followed until 1 o'clock, when the mem- 


happy frame of mind. 


bers and their guests withdrew to the Rose Room, where 
a supper was served. 

During the intermission the president, Mrs. James Daniel 
Mortimer, received in Box 25. She looked regal in white 
lace and diamonds and carrying an arm bouquet of red 
roses. 

The officers of the Beethoven Society are: President, 
Mrs. James Daniel Mortimer; vice-presidents, Mrs. Simon 
Baruch, Mrs. J. Edward Mastin, Mrs. Louis Ralston, Mrs. 
Claude M. Rivers, Katherine Lurch, Mrs. W. Otis Freden- 
burg; recording secretary, Mrs. Dudley van Holland ; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Louis E. Manley; treasurer, 
Ella Louise Henderson. Directors—Mrs. J. S. Carvalho, 
Mrs. Walter G. Crump, Mrs. Oliver C. Field, Mrs. Arthur 
Elliot Fish, Mrs. Wilbert Garrison, Mrs. Benjamin F. 
Gerding, Mrs. James E. Kelly, Mrs. Joseph F. Knight, Mrs. 
John P. Laflin, Mrs. Charles D. Lithgow, Mrs. Thomas J. 
Moran, Mrs, L. A. O'Brian, Mrs. Artemus Plummer, Mrs. 
Harry Raphael, Mrs. Henry W. Schlickman, Mrs. Irving 
Schmelzel, Aida T. Tagliavia, Mrs. Cyrus V. Washburn, 
Mrs. Richard E. Watkins, Mrs. E. H. Wilmar. 

The aim of the Beethoven Society is to promote Amer- 
ican talent. To further this good work the society has been 
holding monthly musicales at which only American artists 
appear. At these musicales at least one of the society’s 
protégées appear with the professionals. Two of these, who 
are especially gifted, are Daisy Pickering and Augusta 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor, Beethoven Choral Society. 


Wrensch. Recently the society had a vacancy for a con- 
ductor. Louis Koemmenich, conductor of the New York 
Oratorio Society, Mendelssohn Glee Club and other well 
known societies, was approached and offered the vacancy. 
Mr. Koemmenich is also strongly in favor of encouraging 
American talent. He accepted the position, to the delight 
of all concerned. Since then the choral’s improvement has 
been marked. The conductor and members work in happy 
unison and they intend to do great things in the near 
future. 

At the coming spring festival Mr. Koemmenich predicts 
they will “shine like so many stars.” 

Mrs. James Daniel Mortimer, who has been the president 
for two years (and a possible third term is whispered), 
has done much to bring the organization to the position it 
now holds in the club world. 

In the beginning the young club had much opposition 
and the president many difficulties with which to cope. 
Her sterling qualities and charming personality, together 
with her earnestness in the work, overcame these and the 
club prospered under her leadership. 





Mills’ Artist-Pupil Heard at Phoenix, Ariz. 





William Conrad Mills, whose vocal studios are in 
Phoenix, Ariz., presented his artist-pupil, Helena Munn 
Redewill, dramatic soprano, in a recent recital. Eugene 
Rivere Redewill, violinist, assisted, and Merta H. Work 
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was the accompanist. Mrs. Redewill’s numbers were 
chosen from Handel, Schumann, Puccini, Horsman, La 
Forge, Cadman and Rummel. One group was made up of 
XVIII Century “Bergerettes,” arranged by Feckerlin, i. e., 
“Jeunes Fillettes,” “Maman, dites-moi,” “Chantons les 
amours de Jean” and “Venez agreable printemps.” 





Mabel Garrison Praised by Philadelphia Press 





Mabel Garrison, appearing with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra at Philadelphia, March 27, 29, April 3, 4 and 5, in 
Mahler’s eighth symphony, earned the following congratu- 
latory statements of her voice and art: 

Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, New 
York, again distinguished herself in the part of the penitent. Her 





Photo copyright by Mishkin, New York. 
MABEL GARRISON, 


sweet, clear notes, full of power and expression, were equal to every 
requ.rement.—North American, March 30, 1916. 

Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, took 
the part of Una Poenitentium (Margaret) and sang it beautifully.— 
Ledger, March 30, 1916. 





Miss Garrison has a lovely, fresh voice. She has ample tone and 
sings the music artistically.—Record, March 28, 1916, 

Miss Garrison’s voice, pure, flexible, and to the now initiated audi- 
ence inspiring, took its place with perfect adaptation.—Inquirer, 
March 30, 1916. 





Miss Garrison’s voice, pure, powerful and flexible, admirably met 
the demands upon it.—Bulletin, March 30, 1916. 





Miss Garrison’s voice has rare power and sweetness and- she made 
of the penitent an appealing character. She has, too, much of dra- 
matic fervor which is necessary to this important role.—Record, 
March 30, 1916, 





Beach Songs Given Trans-Continental Hearing 


It seems to be the fashion at present to hold long dis- 
tance meetings by means of the telephone, and not to be 
outdone by other organizations the representatives of the 
Young Women's Christian Association of San Francisco 
recently exchanged greetings with those of Newark, N. J. 
Seated at a banquet in Newark over 350 embers of 
the Y. W. C. A. listened to speeches and songs delivered 
in the other city across the continent. Among the vocal 
offerings was Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “The Year’s at the 
Spring,” which was sung by Helen Heath Colburn in San 
Francisco, at which place the composer was a guest on this 
interesting occasion. It was evident to the listeners in 
California that those in New Jersey heard distinctly the 
song, of which Miss Heath gave a beautiful interpretation, 
for they could hear the applause which followed. 

Another program which contained the name of Mrs. 
Beach was that presented by Alice Gentle recently at Scot- 
tish Rite Auditorium, San Francisco, when she appeared in 
joint recital with Louis Persinger, violinist. On that oc- 
casion she sang “Dark Is the Night,” by the eminent Amer- 
ican composer, her beautiful voice appearing to advantage 
in this number. Miss Gentle is a favorite in California 
and her singing on this occasion afforded a rare treat. 








THE BRONX.—A fine concert was given a few days 
ago in this big northern borough of New York City in the 
auditorium of the Morris High School. It was the Bronx 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Harry Werle, 
that furnished the music, which pleased the audience very 
much. The headquarters of the Bronx Symphony Orches- 
tra are at 1261 Franklin avenue, Bronx, New Yote City. 
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pleasure and delight. 


now booking. 


MARY JORDAN 


Sang at the White House on Tuesday 
Evening, March 28th, and was re- 
ceived by the President and Mrs. 
Wilson and their guests with keenest 
Miss Jordan’s 
superb voice and matchless art have 
| placed her in the forefront of the 

World’s greatest contraltos, and the 
demand for her services in concerts, 
oratorio, and recital is constantly 
increasing. Dates for next season 
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JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, INC, TO 
MANAGE RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 








Word comes from the offices of John W. Frothingham, 
Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York, that hereafter that firm will 
have exclusive control of the business affairs of the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra. Coupled with this announce- 
ment is another to the effect that a process of reorganiza- 
tion is also on the tapis and it is intimated that the or- 
chestra is to be placed on a more substantial footing—one 
which will enable its founders to realize more fully the 
aims and ambitions which have been theirs from the be- 
ginning. 

The orchestra was founded in 1903 by Jacob Altschuler, 
a brother of the conductor, Modest Altschuler. His object 
was to bring together a body of musicians of Russian birth, 
interested in the music of their fatherland, who were at 
the same time desirous of making better known in this 
country the works of their compatriots. The first con- 
certs were held at Cooper Union in the winter of 1903-4 
and so ready was the response of the general public that 
by the second season it was necessary to transfer the sec- 
ond series to Carnegie Hall, where an annual course has 
been given each season since then. 

The success which attended the enterprise in New York 
soon became noised abroad and so frequent were the calls 
made for the appearance of the orchestra that it became 
necessary to establish it on a permanent basis, making pos- 
sible fall and spring tours, which later were extended across 
the continent. Three of these transcontinental tours have 
been made in the intervening years and under the new man- 
agement a fourth is now being booked for the season of 
1916-17. 

To the Russian Symphony Orchestra must be given a 
large share of credit for the widespread popularity which 
Russian music has attained in America. Those who have 
had the guidance of its artistic affairs have constituted 
themselves pioneers in that respect and many compositions 


now familiar had their first hearing in concerts given by 
this organization. Among the composers who have bene- 
fited from these efforts might be mentioned Glinka, Mouss- 
orgsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glazunow, Rachmaninoff, Sok- 
oloff, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Sibelius, Arensky, Borodin, Scria- 
bine, Strawinsky, Cui, Gretschaninoff, and Koreschenko. 
So faithful and so conscientious has been the fostering 
of the cause of Russian music by the orchestra and its con- 
ductor, that it can be truthfully said that by its introduc- 
tion of novelties and by the steady growth in its artistic 
efficiency, they have paved the way for the coming of 
the different Russian ballets and operas and have materially 
helped the success which has attended their production 
here. 

Not alone for the introduction of new compositions has 
the orchestra distinguished itself, but like enterprise has 
been shown in bringing to America for the first time 
artists whose fame is now world wide. Mischa Elman 
made his American debut at a Russian Symphony concert 
and so did the Canadian violinist, Kathleen Parlow. Josef 
Lhevinne first came to America on the invitation of the 
Altschulers, as did Serge Rachmaninoff now better known 
perhaps as a composer than as a pianist and conductor, 
Julius Isserless, the composer-pianist ; Scriabine, the com- 
poser, and Alfred von Glehn, the cellist are others from a 
list of noted artists who owe their introduction here to the 
Russian Symphony. 

It will be recalled that last summer in co-operation with 
the New York Evening Globe, the orchestra gave a series 
of concerts in Madison Square Garden. Originally planned 
for three, the popularity of the programs made necessary 
the extension of the course until ten concerts in all were 
given.. Similar results have attended engagements else- 
where. After a fortnight of afternoon and evening con- 
certs at Ravinia Park, a suburb of Chicago, a few summers 


ago, the orchestra moved into Chicago and gave a week 
of concerts at the Studebaker Theatre, an accomplishment 
unique in the musical annals of the Windy City. 

With its affiliated bureau, the Musicians’ Concert 
Management, Inc., John W, Frothingham, Inc., will be able 
to offer the Russian Symphony Orchestra in combination 
with a most desirable list of soloists and so varied is the 
artistic personnel that it will be possible to offer all the 
talent needed for festival seasons, including orchestra, so- 
loists, violinists and pianists. é 

This latest coup brings the Frothingham management 
into the front rank and give it an artistic equipment of 
the first order, 


Rubinstein Club Gives Final Musicale of the Season 

On Saturday afternoon, April 15, the last afternoon 
musicale of the season of the New York Rubinstein Club, 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president, will take place 
in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The 
artists on this occasion will be Marie Kaiser, soprano; Jes 
sie Rowe Lockitt, contralto, and Percy Grainger, pianist, 
who will present the following program: 


DMD ckntccdsnevse tednes en ‘ Hildach 

Liebes Schmerzen ... Brown 

O Heart of Mine..... Clough-Leighter 
Miss Lockitt 

ME a onsets ncedonceetiredee Kramer 

I Had a Flower.........++.. ‘ Kellie 

A Widow Bird Sat Mourning. . ¥ : Lidgey 


Horsmann 


The Bird of the Wilderness. . ‘ 
Miss Kaiser 


John Vestanay’s Spring Dance, op. 72, No. 2 Grieg 

Folksong from Valdirs, op. 73, No. 4 Grieg 

Valse in A flat, op. 42 a .» Chopin 
Mr. Grainger. 

Schwer liegt auf dem Herzen. . Goring-Thomas 
Miss Lockitt 


Rubinstein 
. Schubert 


Es blinkt der Thau... 
Der Neugierige ........ 


The Street Organ........... Sibella 

Unmindful of the Roses.. Schneider 

PONONE Obs. voc cobacqestuc Russell 
Miss Kaiser 

Mock Morris Dance..... ° Grainger 

Irish Tune from County Derry Grainger 


Paraphrase on the Waltz of the Flowers, from the Nut 
cracker Suite ........ Tschaikowsky-Grainger 


Mr. Grainger. 
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ORATORIO SOCIETY PROGRAM 


**Song of Destiny’ and ‘‘The Creation’? Works Chosen— 
Hinkle, Reimers and Green Soloists 








Contrary to the usual custom, the final concert of the 
Oratorio Society at Carnegie Hall, New York, next Satur- 
day evening, April 15, will begin with a modern work and 
end with an established classic. The comparatively un- 
familiar “Song of Destiny” of Brahms has been placed 
by Conductor Louis Koemmenich at the start of the pro- 
gram, its mysticism creating an ideal atmosphere for the 
more naive drama of Haydn's “Creation.” The latter will 
have almost the effect of a novelty, as it it has not been 
sung by the society in twenty-two years. Its text, adapted 
from Milton’s “Paradise Lost” by an Englishman, Lidley, 
and turned into German by Haydn’s friend, Van Swieten, 
puts the familiar story of the successive days of creation 
into the mouths of the three angels, Gabriel, Uriel and 
Raphael, The completion of each day's work is celebrated 
in the hymns of the heavenly choirs. Finally a glimpse is 
given of the happy state of man in the Garden of Eden, 
before the fall. 

The solo parts will be sung at next Saturday's perform- 
ance by Florence Hinkle, soprano; Paul Reimers, tenor, 


and Marion Green, bass. 









































Gilberté-Otis Recital in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 31, 
Hallett Gilberté, the composer, and Florence Otis, so- 
prano, visited Philadelphia, giving a joint recital at Egyp- 
tian Hall March 30. The songs of this prominent com- 
poser and the singing of the equally prominent young 
American soprano were hugely enjoyed by an audience 
which filled the large auditorium, Miss Otis’ first group 
contained the minuet, “La Phyllis,” and “A Valentine,” 
and these songs were vociferously applauded, Miss Otis, 
with the composer, being called to the stage three times. 
A tremendous success was attained by Miss Otis’ singing 
of Gilberté’s new song cycle, “Overheard in a Garden,” 
consisting of five songs of widely varying emotional char- 
acterization. Miss Otis wears a becoming costume and 
supplements the singing with spontaneous lyric action. 
Her expressive features, with contrasting black hair and 
blue eyes, aided materially in making this song cycle a 
brilliant success. 
Miss Otis’ last number was the vocal waltz, “Moonlight, 
Starlight,” following which were four recalls, when she 
sang “Ah Love, but a Day,” and after this she again ap- 
peared before the audience twice. One who was there 
“Miss Otis sang wonderfully; I never heard her 
There were 2,000 people in the audience, and 
The spontaneity of 


1916, 


said: 
sing so well, 
they gave her absolute attention.” 
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these Gilberté songs, the wide range they cover in possi- 
bilities of expression, and the charming personality and 
handsome costumes of the fair Miss Otis, all combined to 
make this recital noteworthy, 





Margarete Matzenauer’s Briinnhilde 
Staunchly Heralded by Press 





Margarete Matzenauer’s wonderful voice and versatility 
have been the subject of much favorable comment during 
the past season, when her work as a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company has attracted the attention of mu- 
sic lovers since the opening night, when she sang the role 
of Delilah to Caruso’s Samson in the Saint-Saéns opera, 
“Samson and Delilah.” One of the roles which is particu- 
larly suited to her is that of Briinnhilde in “Walkiire,” and 
of her delineation of that character, the various New York 
papers had the following to say. 

The most impressive figure in the performance was the Brinnhilde 
of Margarete Matzenauer.—The American. 

The Briinnhilde was Mme. Matzenauer, and this remarkable singer 
again gave proof of her unusual powers.—The Tribune. 

The titular Walkyr of the evening was that versatile singer, Mar- 
garete Matzenauer, whose Briinnhilde was as good as usual,—The 
Sun, 





Some of the most boisterous applausive outbursts were aimed at 
Margarete Matzenauer, whose admirers showed a disposition to clap 
their hands at inopportune times,—The Press, 





The glorious role of Briinnhilde fell to the versatile Mme. Mat- 
zenauer, who did it honor.—The Telegraph, 


Margarete Matzenauer was the dominating personality in a worthy 
presentation of “Die Walkire.” This artist is singing better than 
ever and her impersonation of Wagner’s greatest heroine, brilliantly 
sung, was appealing and effective-—Evening World. 


Margarete Matzenauer demonstrated last evening that she can sing 
the difficult role of Briinnhilde as few others can. She was cast in 
one of her most successful parts to the great delight of the large 
audience of worshipers at the shrine of the German master.—The 
New York Commercial. 





Mme. Matzenauer sang Briinnhilde with magnificent quality and 
power. The Ho-jo-to-ho cry was thrilling, and her solemn prophecy 
to Siegmund was given with exceptional nobility and beauty of voice 
and remarkable and eloquent dramatic force.—The Journal of Com- 
merce, 


Mme. Matzenauer studies with Delia M. Valeri, the dis- 
tinguished New York voice expert. 





Worcester’s Fifty-Eighth Festival 
to Have Many Notable Features 





For fifty-eight years the music festival given annually 
at Worcester, Mass., has attracted wide attention both by 
reason of its comprehensive scope, the excellence of its 
choruses, the varying interest of its program, and the 
excellent soloists presented. Next fall, from September 
25 to 290, Worcester will enjoy its fifty-ninth year of musi- 
cal prosperity. Again will there be a splendid chorus of 
school children, who will be heard in a repetition of 
Pierné’s “The Children’s Crusade,” the soloists being Marie 
Sundelius, Florence Hinkle, Lambert Murphy and Marion 
Green, An orchestra of sixty players from the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is scheduled, with Dr. Arthur Mees 
as conductor and Gustav Strube as associate conductor. 
The other large works to be given are Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” and Florent Schmitt’s “47th Psalm.” 

On Wednesday evening, September 27, the Pierné work 
is scheduled. Thursday afternoon there will be an 
orchestral concert, with Percy Grainger, pianist, as 
soloist. Thursday evening, the Schmitt and Rossini com- 
positions will be presented, the soloists being Marcella 
Craft, Henriette Wakefield, Theo Karle, Wilfred Glenn. 
Friday afternoon Miss Craft will appear as soloist at an 
orchestral concert. Alma Gluck, Henriette Wakefield and 
Theo Karle will be the soloists at the final concert, at 
which the full chorus and orchestra will also be heard. 





Alois Trnka Plays Bach in Brooklyn 





At a meeting of the Tonkiinstler Society in Brooklyn on 
Tuesday evening, April 4, Alois Trnka, the Bohemian vio- 
linist, gave a performance of the Bach ciaccona for violin 
alone, which will not soon be forgotten because of the 
enthusiasm displayed by the large gathering over a Bach 
composition, 

Sometimes a Bach number on a program is accorded a 
matter of fact reception, but in this instance, the soloist, 
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who played in rare form with a control of rhythm and 
well nigh perfect technical mastery, deserved the almost 
riotous applause accorded him, until finally Mr. Trnka re- 
sponded by playing a Bach boureé in B minor, after which 
the audience repeatedly recalled the artist. 

Another feature of the program was a suite for violin 
and piano by I. Joseph, which Mr. Trnka and the com- 
poser played with fine success. 





At The Yon Ende School of Music 





Activities at The von Ende School of Music, Herwegh 
von Ende, director, continue as usual. April 7, Phyllida 
Ashley, artist-pupil of Sigismond Stojowski, gave a solo 
recital, playing works by Bach-Tausig, Gluck-Brahms, 
Scarlatti, Daquin, Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy, Stojowski 
and Paderewski. The talent and thorough technical de- 
velopment of this young pianist are altogether unusual, 
enabling her to reproduce piano works which are not to be 
attempted by any but virtuosi. She produces a delightful 
tone, never harsh or pounding, and plays with sentiment, 
all of which led an audience of fair size to applaud her 
vigorously. 

“The Bulletin,” Vol. I, No. 2, has been issued by The 
von Ende School of Music. It contains as leading article 
“To the American Music Student,” by Mr. von Ende, 
which will later be reprinted in the Musica. Courtrr, con- 
taining much sensible advice, based on the writer’s ex- 
periences, An _ editorial, “School Spirit,” “Students’ 
Notes,” announcements of coming concerts, “Questions 
and Answers,” and a story, “The Awakening,” by Alfred 
E. Gally, (business manager of the school), all this is 
duly found in “The Bulletin.” 


Cards reading as follows have been issued: 


THE VON ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
REQUESTS THE HONOR OF YOUR COMPANY 
Friday evening, April 14—-Violin recital, Lucille Collette, member 
of faculty. 
Friday evening, April 21—An evening of compositions by Arthur 
Hartmann, with the co-operation of David Bispham and others. 
Friday evening, April 28—Piano recital, artist-pupils of Alberto 
Jonas, 
Admit Two 
Eight-thirty o'clock 


44 West 85th Street 
New York City 





Marcella Craft Sings at Hot Springs 





Saturday evening, April 1, a very fashionable audience 
filled the large ballroom of the Homestead Hotel at Hot 
Springs, Va., to listen to a song recital by Marcella Craft, 
who had been spending the week at the famous resort. 
Miss Craft was in excellent voice and won an unqualified 
success by her artistic singing. 
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THE BOSTON-NATIONAL GRAND OPERA COMPANY— 
MAX RABINOFF’S PLANS FOR 1916-17 
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After years of desire on the part of progressive people, 
America at last is to have permanent grand opera such as 
the country must have for its fullest progress. Operatic 
progression and retrogression have come and gone, yet 
there has finally arrived, in the course of this artistic evo- 
lution, a new order of things which insures to the nation 
a large opera of the very highest order which is to be 
carried to the doorsteps of the various communities whose 
geographical locations range between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific oceans, 

The man who has brought about this new order of 
things which is of such significant importance is Max 
Rabinoff, of New York. And the organization he has 
utilized to this end is the Boston Grand Opera Company, 
with which has appeared the Pavlowa Imperial Ballet 
Russe, 

Men and women who occupy leadership posts in their 
respective cities all welcomed the idea Mr, Rabinoff pro- 
mulgated last autumn in announcing his intentions to visit 
forty and more United States centers during 1915-1916 
with what he promised would be a grand opera company 
equal in quality and in size to the best maintained in the 
foremost art centers of the world. These men and women 
declared that the period had arrived to make such a pro- 
gram possible. In no instance was there a dissenting voice 
to the expressed belief that many cities had finally reached 
a point in their operatic development enabling the people 
to appreciate the best of grand opera and to support it by 
a patronage demanded for its financial success, 

lt was to be expected that New York, Boston, Chicago 
and Philadelphia should not only recognize the character 
of the performances offered by the Boston Grand Opera 
Company, but attend them in proper numbers, especially 
as Mr. Rabinoff’s broad plans provided a corps de ballet 
finer than any previously associated with an American 
grand opera undertaking. But there remained an element 
of uncertainty as to the precise degree of financial sup- 
port which could be counted on from most of the remain- 
ing cities which required inclusion in the coast to coast 
itinerary. 

This was in the fall of 1915. 

Today that uncertainty has been dispelled, The achieve- 
ments of the Boston Grand Opera Company have brought 
this admirable state of affairs into existence, for when the 
thirty-five weeks’ tour ends in May, this combined organi- 
zation will have given nearly 300 performances in forty- 
five different cities, covering in the course of that time, 
in two special trains of twenty-eight Pullmans, coaches, 
diners and baggage cars, more than 12,000 miles, 

Still more gratifying, in many respects, is the fact that 
not one review of a Boston Grand Opera performance was 
unfavorable. Nor was it necessary, either, to demand any 
financial assistance from the guarantee funds which had 
been secured in the many communities to make up a pos- 
sible deficit. The patronage of the public was consistently 
large enough to provide what was necessary for the com- 
pany’s operating expenses. The result has prompted sev- 
eral public spirited men and women, who have at heart 
the welfare of their respective cities, to concede that Mr. 
Rabinoff, having accomplished what he set out to demon- 
strate, is entitled to the cooperation in establishing an or- 
ganization national in character, and available every year 
to present in these cities brief seasons of grand opera and 
ballet of the highest artistic value. 

ln a few words: The Boston Grand Opera Company, 
by sheer merit and on the strength of what it has done, is 
now a national institution, It is the first one of the kind 
the United States has had, and, because of the important 
position it now assumes, by virtue of its rank and achieve- 
ments, it requires a rechristening to signify the extent of 
its purposes. So it is henceforth to be known as the Bos- 
ton-National Grand Opera Company. 

Some measure of the extent of the cooperation to be 
accorded Mr. Rabinoff’s enterprise—which is quasi-public 
in character—may be gathered from the fact that a na- 
tional committee is about to be created for the guidance, 
in an advisory capacity, of the organization’s destinies. 
Each grand opera committee in the many cities is to nomi- 
nate one of its number to serve as a member of the 


national committee. 
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Only the fulfillment of every pledge could have made 
possible such a propitious set of circumstances. The rec- 
ord of no promise broken places Mr. Rabinoff in a singu- 
larly fortunate position, What he stated would take place, 
with respect to repertoire and artists, did take place. As 
a consequence confidence has been created, The many 
publics to which the Boston-National Grand Opera Com- 
pany (to term it by its new name) appealed have learned 
that they can believe in it. And confidence, as most peo- 
ple are aware, forms the keystone arch in the success of 
any enterprise, whether artistic or commercial, 

It is Mr. Rabinoff’s belief, shared by the local grand 
opera committees, that the chief cause for the triumphs 
gained are due to the superlative combining of musical, 
dramatic, mimic, terpsichorean and scenic arts. The opera 
which the Boston-National Grand Opera Company has 
offered its 750,000 patrons in 1915-1916 has been opera 
appealing as much to the eye as to the ear. 

All the factors essential to the adequate impersonation 
of a principal role have been united by each singer assuin- 
ing a character of leading or secondary importance. The 
aim, constantly and without interruption, has been for 
musical and dramatic consistency. Old time methods, 
adopted and followed for decades by even the foremost 
opera companies, which had as their basis indifference to 
everything dramatic, has been supplanted by the Boston- 
National Grand Opera Company. Chorus, as well as prin- 
cipals have been trained by the stage director to use facial 
expressions and gestures that would convey the meanings 
intended in an intelligent manner, There has been, there- 
for, what may be termed a fusing of the arts into a per- 
fect whole which so illuminated every imperative detail 
as to make the Boston-National Grand Opera perform- 
ances readily grasped and enjoyed even by that part of the 
public which is’ musically unsophisticated, Finally, Mr. 
Rabinoff has introduced scenéry of the utmost beauty and 
massiveness and costumes of corresponding superiority. 
His opera and his ballet have not alone been admirable in 
every department of the art, but likewise in that most 
needed quality of all-ensemble. 

Plans for the 1916-1917 season, which Mr. Rabinoff is 
now formulating, provide for the addition of several sing- 
ers of international fame to those now under contract 
and the presentation of a number of operatic novelties of 
interest to the public and to connoisseurs. The organiza- 
tion will be stronger artistically, even than it is at present, 

There are to be four distinct varieties of opera: The 
first consisting of Russian novelties, the second of French 
works, the third of Italian and the fourth consisting of 
one opera to be sung in English—the original text. 

The Russian operas—which will be sung in Russian, 

with the complete Russian mise-en-scene, a Russian stage 
director, with complete Russian ballets and exactly as 
given in Russia—will be “Demon” and “Yolante,” by Ru- 
binstein, and “Francesca di Rimini,” by Rachmaninoff. 
. Among the French operas will be found “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame,” “Thais,” “Les Contes d’Hoffmann” and 
“Faust,” all to be presented in French by the Boston- 
National Grand Opera Company. 

“Iris” will be the novelty in the Italian operas, and an- 
other interesting premiere, which will be a world’s event, 
is to be the first presentation on any stage of Josef Hol- 
brooke’s “The Enchanted Garden,” which was delayed in 
the premiere planned for it this season. 

“These plans,” said Mr. Rabinoff to a Musica Courier 
representative just before his departure for the West, “are 
naturally only the beginnings of what will be comprehen- 
sive to the last detail. We shall leave no stone unturned 
to merit the continuance of the public’s support and to 
be in the fullest sense a ‘national institution.’ ” 





Seagle Summer Colony, 1916 





Oscar Seagle, the celebrated baritone and teacher of the 
correct principles of singing, will have his usual summer 
vocal training camp this year. Mr. Seagle has already de- 
cided on the place, he says, but he is enjoying the fun of 
watching his pupils guess where the camp-will be. Maine, 


Maryland and Lake George, New York, head the list in the 
guessing contest. 

About thirty pupils, accompanied by parents and friends, 
will make up the colony, with Mr. and Mrs. Seagle, Master 
Jean and Baby Betty. Among the number will be Harry 
Phillips, head of the vocal department of Macalester Col- 
lege, Minnesota; William Preston Phillips, who divides 
his time between Peoria and Bloomington, Ill, in vocal 
instruction; the well known baritone, Gustaf Holmquist, of 
Chicago; Maude Fenelon Bollman, who teaches both in Chi- 
cago and Rockford, Ill.; Harriet Bacon McDonald, of Dal- 
las, Tex.; Mrs. G. Barrell, a Buffalo vocalist; Marie Staple- 
ton Murray, of New York; Juliet Griffith, of Brooklyn; 
Frieda Klink, of New York, and Margaret Clement, of 
Boston, artist-pupils of Mr. Seagle; David A. Soderquist, 
of the vocal department of Bethany College, Lindsborg, 
Kan., and Mrs, Soderquist; Frank Bibb, Mr. Seagle’s ac- 
companist; Harold van Duzee, of Minneapolis; Elise Has- 
brouck, of New York; Elizabeth Armstrong, of Brainerd, 
Minn.; Mrs. Todd J. Lewis, of Minneapolis, and many 
others. 

Mr. Seagle says that in the place he has chosen there will 
be both hotel and cottage accommodations, se that all may 
be satisfied. 





Sue Harvard, as Soloist with Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, Scores Impressively 


At a recent pair of concerts of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor, Sue Harvard ap- 
peared as soloist and scored an unqualified success, Al- 
though young in point of yéars, Miss Harvard possesses 
the voice and poise of the mature artist, and Her singing 
of “Dich Theure Halle” served to display to advantage her 
excellent diction and marked dramatic ability. Bruch’s 
“Ave Maria” so delighted her audience, and the applause 





SUE HARVARD, 


Soprano, 


was so persistent that she was at length compelled to give 
an encore, “Die Trommel Gernehret.” 

,Among the engagements scheduled for this soprano is 
ah appearance in Johnstown, Pa., where she will appear as 
soloist with the Cymric Society. This appearance, which 
will be on May 11, will mark her second engagement there 
within the year, music lovers of this city being ardent ad- 
mirers of her delightful art and equally delightful per- 


sonality: 





Merle Alcock Continues to Be in Demand. 





On Saturday, March 18, Merle Alcock, the contralto, 
appeared at a musicale given at the home of Charles 
Schwab on Riverside Drive, New York. Her numbers, 
which were given with the charm which ever marks her 
singing, delighted the fashionable audience. Miss Alcock 
was heard in joint recital with Caroline Hudson-Alexander 
on March 27, at Syracuse, N. Y., where she again scored 
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that one meets a Singer possessing such a 


remarkably good, well grounded method 


— 
The Baltimore News, 

Wednesday, March 29, 1916 
33 
KARLE A REAL ARTIST. tH 
The Bizet piece was one of the numbers $5 
in which the Philharmonic Chorus did par- HH 
ticularly good work. In it the purity of Hi 
tone, the nicety of shading and the bal- HH 
ance for which this admirable organiza- i 
tion is noted were at all times apparent, HI 
Mr. Karle sang the solo in this expres H 
sive work, and with his first phrase a real i 
artist was revealed He demonstrated 3 
; natural powers of a high order. His voice, i 
$ which is full, round and of rich, musical i 
$ quality, is of a robust nature and covers a HH 
wide range, and he shows the benefits of + 
careful schooling It is, indeed, seldom 
+ 


settrrsscersessesscesess 


His personality is attractive, his stage pres 
ence easy aad natural and his delivery is 
dignified, characterized by magnificent 
breath control and unfailing good taste. 


The impression he made in the “Agnus 
Dei” was deepened by his performance of 
the long recitative and aria from Handel's 


ississeeccstsssssssssesceeeeseeasseseseeeres: 


“Esther.” He was forced to respond with 
an encore, giving a fine performance of the 
aria “Be Thou Faithful Unto Death,” from 


Mendelssohn's “St, Paul. 
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Lockport Union-Sun and Journal, 3 

April 1, 1916, 33 

f THEO KARLE, 
H — H 
Entuvetastic Aupience Greeten SPLenpip i 

Artist. i 


The principal interest of the evening cen- 
tered wm Theo Karle, who came widely 
heralded as a concert tenor of rare ability. 
His voice is a robust tenor of unusual qual- 
ity and his breath control and masterful in- 
terpretations are nothing short of marvel- 
ovs. His rendition of “Celeste Aida” cre- 
ated a tremendous impression. Nothing 
finer has ever been heard at a local re- 


i cital, He sang an exacting and varied pro- 

Hy gram without a note of music or a book of 
words in his hand and throughout every 

number impressed his hearers anew with 
the wonderful flexibility and color of his 
voice, which in its sweetness can only be 
compared to McCormack at his best. 


We offer Mr. Karle for re- 
cital at three hundred dollars 
for the season 1916-1917. 
The first artist whose concert 
price is published. 
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HOW BOSTON REGARDS JOHN POWELL 


Planist Pleases Residents of the Hub in Program of Chopin 
and Schumann 





Mr. Powell has given two recitals here this season, His playing 
yesterday was that of a man of fine mind, serious ideals, of a poetic 
imagination pointing strongly to the introspective, if not to the 
sombre. He played a Beethoven sonata (op. 27), a group of Chopin 
pieces by Tschaikowsky, Olsen and a Schubert marche militaire. 
There is an individuality, mentality, well blended with feeling, in all 
that he does; an artistic restraint that does not stifle spontaneity, 
yet keeps exaggeration remote.—Boston Globe. 





Mr. Powell is a pianist of rich and colorful tone, large and deep 
eloquence, warm romantic feeling, quick musical intelligence and high 
devotion to the task in hand, He deserves to be known and ap- 
plauded.—Boston Transcript. 





Mr. Powell, still an interesting pianist in a season that is bringing 
more and more interesting newcomers, returned to Steinert Hall 
yesterday afternoon for a concert of romantic music out of Schumanr. 
and Chopin—a sonata from either composer, Schumann’s compara- 
tively neglected “Woodland Scenes” and sundry short pieces out of 
Chopin. . . Mr. Powell’s program was happy example of the 
“romantic” label that he had laid upon it, prompting reasonably the 
question here set down and may be justifying the answer to it. . . . 
Moreover, he himself played with a happier suggestion of 
readiness, ease and freedom than was his way with his earlier Bach 
and Brahms and Liszt. With them, as the good report that swelled 
his audience yesterday has already set down, he proved his command 
of the larger eloquence, the deeper beauty, the loftier power of his 
music and his instrument. With his Schumann and his Chopin he 
chose rather to disclose his command of bright and supple tone, of 
iridescent color, of light inflection, of the glamorous imagery, the 
lyric grace, suggestion and even passion of music, They answered 
as readily to his call; he bore them home no less to his hearers.— 
Boston Transcript. 





Isaac K, Myers, a Reliable Artist 
Reliability is a great asset to any one, and when a singer 
possesses that quality, it is easy to predict many successful 
appearances for that artist. That is the term which has 
been applied to Isaac K. Myers, the baritone of Pitts- 





ISAAC K. MYERS. 


burgh, and it is well chosen. His oratorio repertoire in- 
cludes “The Messiah,” “Elijah,” “The Creation,” “The 
Seasons,” “The Crusaders,” “The Redemption,” “Judas 
Maccabeus,” “Stabat Mater,” “The Crucifixion,” “Moses in 
Egypt,” “Joan of Arc,” “The Holy City,” “Zion,” etc. And 
he really knows these works, and is prepared to sing any 
one of them on short notice. Then he possesses an 
equally extensive song repertoire which includes operatic 
arias. 

As soloist at the Second Presbyterian Church of Pitts- 
burgh and the Shadyside Presbyterian Church he has won 
for himself a large circle of admirers. He also teaches 
the Italian method of voice production and is an authority 
who exemplifies in his own success the theories he pre- 
sents to his pupils. 





Kossoff Recital at Malkin School 
Herman Kossoff, pianist, member of the faculty of the 
Malkin Music School of New York, since last autumn, 
gave a recital at that institution Sunday afternoon, April 
9, which was well attended, and, judging by the ap- 
plause, greatly enjoyed, He played several encores follow- 


ing various works, Moszkowski’s “En Automne” and a 
Chopin scherzo being especially well liked, in his interpre- 
tation. He plays with finish, beauty of touch, and deep 
appreciation of the poetic contents of whatever he inter- 
prets. The attention given him, and the warmth of the 
applause, left no doubt in the hearers’ minds of their lik- 
ing for Mr. Kossoff and his pianistic qualities. 





Press Unanimous in Praise of Helen Moller 

So brilliant a success was her first appearance before the 
general public, at the Harris Theater, New York, on the 
afternoon of March 31, that Helen Médller, the young 
American dancer is completing plans to begin a spring 
tour. 2 

On the occasion of her recent recital, she was seen in 
varied interpretations. Her program opened with a delight- 
ful interpretation of “Aphrodite,” in which Miss Médller 
was assisted by an ensemble of twenty attractive students. 
As “Pan,” she was vivacious and sprightly. In this in- 
terpretation, a pupil gave evidence of fine training. 

Rachmaninoft’s prelude was rendered beautifully by the 
Orchestral Society, of which Max Jacobs is conductor, for 
her still more charming version of the “Prisoner”—a little 
different from the other joyous interpretations. Here 
Miss Moller depended more upon the use of her hands 
and facial expression to express her pain, as it were. 

Other interpretations were: “Pandora,” “Valse Mili- 
taire,” “At the Brook,” “Spring Voices,” “Scarf Dance,” 
“Melody” to Gliick’s music, and the “Bacchanal,” a superb 
piece, in which Miss Méller was excellent. The ensemble 
assisted her. 

Miss Moller is a talented young artist. Much will be 
heard of her in the near future. She is serious in her 
art and shows goodly evidence of rhythm, marked grace and 
keen artistic taste in her work. She is said to “live music.” 

The New York press was unanimous in praise of her 
work, Some of the comments follow: 

“Helen Moller, surrounded by a bevy of pretty, lithe, 
and graceful young women, one remarkable child, and one 
agile young man, gave an exhibition of classic dancing at 
the Harris Theater yesterday afternoon that charmed a 
large audience. In the main Miss Méller and her pupils 
fashioned themselves after Isadora Duncan and her school, 
but they bring more color into their dancing, more ani- 
mation, more semblance of life.”—Evening World. 

“The fact remains that Miss Moller is by no means 
without grace, animation, and fancy as a dancer and that 
her assistants are comely.”—Globe. 

Miss Mdller is an out and out American, which is, of 
course, equivalent to saying that she is daring and ambi- 
tious. In her case, too, the ambition is justified. Miss 
MOller has unquestionable talent. She proved that at the 
Harris Theater yesterday when she appeared in a series 
of most interesting dance ‘interpretations.’ ””—American. 

“There was about Miss Médller’s dancing, and that of 
her ensemble, much beauty of pose and motion. Several 
of the solo dances deserve a place in the first ranks of 
classic dancing. A Bacchanal, done to Lizst’s second 
‘Rhapsodie,’ was gracefully and intelligently done.”— 
Press. 

“Miss Moller and her companions are pleasant looking 
young women, particularly in type of the athletic freshman 
at a women’s college, and not at all of the stage. It was 
very pretty, very charming and pictorial, and the dancers 
were good to look at.”—Times. 

“Miss Mller led a group of pretty dancers in a pleas- 
ing program at the Harris Theater yesterday afternoon. 
Miss Mdller displayed a noteworthy amount of dramatic 
ability, as well as of figure, in her dancing. She led all 
the ensembles. An ensemble dance called, “At the Brook,” 
was charming, representing nymphs dabbling in the water, 
and in the Bacchanal, danced to Liszt’s second rhapsodie, 
there was much life.”—Herald. 

“This charming dancer met with much success, Miss 
Moller seems to have deeper musical understanding than 
Isadora Duncan and greater freedom for expression of her 
motives in her movements. She exceeds Loie Fuller and 
her company in greater technical ability of her dancing. 
The costumes, lighting, and coloring were very beautiful.” 
—Deutsches Journal. 

“While her exposition is very similar to the well known 
ideas and performances of Isadora Duncan, I would give 
preference, however, to Miss Méller’s, for this reason— 
because the interpretations of Miss Méller lack the prudery 
and the apparent prejudice of Miss Duncan for the esthe- 
tically sensual, which, after all, is the always fundamental 
element of the dance and the most mortal of all arts. 
Naive gaiety and unaffected frankness permeates her ex- 
pressions and frequently she shows great humor and merri- 
ment. Miss Méller does not draw her observations from 
antique remains of art, but primarily from the music which 
she endeavors to illustrate. In a word this production is 
one of rich fantasy and beautiful expression.”—Staats- 
Zeitung. 
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HEMUS AMAZES BUFFALO 


Distinguished American Baritone Acclaimed by Public and Press—Return Engage- 
ment Secured 








Engaged to return under the same auspices Percy Hemus 
and his accompanist, Gladys Craven, left Buffalo, N. Y., 
last Friday, after their usual victory of enthusing an audi- 
ence to the height of cheering. 

The Clef Club won a victory in presenting Mr. Hemus. 
The words “positively glorified,” “magnificent,” “a wonder- 





PERCY HEMUS, 
American baritong, 


ful voice,” “impeccable diction,” “distinguished” were used 
by the Buffalo critics in writing of his singing. It was 
nearly a double program, as Mr. Hemus had to repeat so 
many of the numbers. The attached notices brought from 
a prominent New York manager the exclamation, “What 
more can they say?” 

“Percy Hemus, the distinguished American baritone, 
made a decidedly favorable impression upon his audience. 
The singer is the possessor of a well rounded, resonant 
baritone voice, capable of much color. He is at his best 
in the smaller songs, though in each of his interpretations 
he delivers a definite message and presents a picture of 
vital interest. His first number, the aria from Boito’s 
‘Mefistofele,’ was delivered with dramatic intensity, which 
roused his hearers to enthusiasm. In his second group of 
songs, ‘The Belated Violet,’ by Clayton Johns, pleased the 
audience most, though its interest lay chiefly in the text. 
Loewe’s gruesome ‘Edward,’ and songs by Cadman and 
Liszt completed this group, after which an encore was 
granted. The closing songs were Schneider’s ‘Flower 
Rain,’ Foster’s ‘The Painter’ (both demanded a second 
time), Huhn’s ‘Invictus’ and Damrosch’s ‘Danny Deever,’ 
which never fail to impress when so eloquently delivered.” 
—Buffalo Express, April 7, 1916. 





“The Clef Club and Mr. Jury are to be congratulated for 
introducing to a Buffalo audience another splendid artist 
in the person of Mr. Hemus, who was given an ovation. 
He is a younger David Bispham, with the same breadth of 
artistic culture, a letter perfect diction, and a wealth of 
interpretative gifts. His voice is resonant and full of 
color and under fine control, and the variety of style in his 
program disclosed the scope of his art. His first solo, ‘I 
Am the Spirit Who Denieth,’ by Boito, was magnificent in 
its dramatic fervor and impressive vocalization. ‘The Moon 
Drops Low,’ by Cadman, was positively glorified by the tragic 
intensity and dignity with which Mr. Hemus presented it. 
In an old Scotch ballad, ‘Edward,’ by Loewe, Mr. Hemus 
won a triumph, his visualizing of the two voices being 
vividly realistic and his dramatic equipment being displayed 
at his best. ‘The Painter,’ by Fay Foster, a humorous little 
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melody won a repetition, and his final number, ‘Danny 
Deever,’ aroused a perfect storm of applause.”—Buffalo 
Courier, April 7, 1016. 





“Mr. Hemus made a decidedly favorable impression upon 
the audience last evening. He is an artist of unusual tal- 
ent, and he is possessed of a wonderful voice, that is reson- 
ant and full of color. He has splendid control, and the 
variety of style in his program disclosed the scope of his 
art. A storm of applause followed each of his numbers, 
and he was forced to respond with encores.”—Buffalo En- 
quirer, April 7, 1916. 

“Tt is safe to say that this will not be Mr. Hemus’ last 
appearance in Buffalo, as he created a very favorable im- 
pression by his well controlled and pleasing voice and his 
exceptional interpretative ability. Beauty of tone and dis- 
tinctness of enunciation earned for each a second render- 
ing. After every group he was recalled many times.”— 
Buffalo Evening Times, April 7, 1916. 

“The club was fortunate in securing for its final concert 
such a sterling artist as Percy Hemus. Mr. Hemus is a 
singer of authority and brings to his interpretations that 
complete understanding of delivery of the contents of 
songs in a manner that makes him an interesting and de- 
lightful artist;«. The aria from Boito’s ‘Mefistofele’ was 
sung with impeétcable diction, a fervor of dramatic delivery 
and ringing resonance of voice.”—Buffalo Evening News, 
April 7, 1916. 


Fanning in Troy 





Cecil Fanning, the noted baritone, filled a return engage- 
ment with the Troy (N. Y.) Vocal Society on March 9, 
his last Eastern date before returning West. The baritone 





CECIL FANNING, MR, STEIN, DIRECTOR OF TROY VOCAL 
SOCIETY; H. B. TURPIN, AND W. L. GLOVER, ACCOM. 
PANIST, TROY VOCAL SOCIETY. 


is seen on the reader’s extreme left in the accompanying 
snapshot, taken in Troy at that time. Mr. Fanning now 
is in California. 





Marie Ellerbrook Presents 
Delightful Program at Leonia, N. J. 
On Thursday evening, March 30, Marie Ellerbrook, con- 
tralto, gave a recital at Leonia, N. J., assisted by Bernard 
Altschuler, cellist, and Claude Warford, composer-pianist. 
Miss Ellerbrook’s numbers consisted of Cadman’s “The 
Moon Drops Low,” Spross’ “Jean,” Salter’s “The Cry of 
Rachel,” Franz’s “Im Herbst,” Schumann’s Wenn Ich 
friih den Garten geh’,” Schubert’s “Der Doppelganger,” 
Hildach’s “Lenz,” the aria “Voce de Donna,” from Pon- 
chielli’s “La Gioconda,” “Lunghi dal Caro Bene,” by Secchi, 
Spross’ “I Know,” Jacobs-Bond’s “A Perfect Day,” War- 
ford’s “The Voice” and “The Frog and the Bee,” and Fay 
Foster’s “The King.” The beauty of the composition by 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond was further enhanced by the splen- 
did cello obligato furnished by Mr. Altschuler. As the 
Englewood Press remarked: “Her many vocal numbers 
made her the recipient of well earned applause for her 
sweet portrayal and interpretation, augmented by a.clear 
enunciation and personal charm held her audience enrap- 
tured.” 
Miss Ellerbrook is widely known as a contralto of splen- 
did vocal and personal gifts, and those who attended her 
Leonia concert were duly impressed with these qualities. 
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Notes Regarding the Activities of James Stephen Martin 





James Stephen Martin, the voice teacher and conductor 
of Pittsburgh, who was seriously ill, has fully recovered 
and is at work again. As soon as he was pronounced out 
of danger, Mrs. Martin took up his private teaching and 
also the rehearsals of the Tuesday Club Choral (woman's 
chorus), which she led at their public concert, February 8, 
Mrs. Martin was for- 
She was 


in a remarkably successful program. 
merly a well known concert and recital singer. 
for sixteen years soprano soloist at the East Liberty Pres- 
byterian Church, one of the most prominent in Pittsburgh, 
and it may now be said she has fairly earned a reputation 
as conductor. 

Will Erhart, director of music in the public schools, 
took charge of the Pittsburgh Male Chorus during Mr. 
Martin’s illness, and won the appreciation and gratitude 
of that organization by leading them in six out of town 
concerts in January. The closing concert of the season 
will be under Mr. Martin’s direction at Carnegie Hall, 
Pittsburgh, April 7, assisted by Royal Dadmun, the well 
known baritone. Prominent features of the program are 
a group of Shakespearean songs, “The Leap of Roushan 
Bey,” by Horatio Parker, a “Song of the Sea,” dedicated 
to the chorus by Anna Priscilla Risher, and Villiers Stan- 
ford’s “Cavalier Songs,” sung by Mr. Dadmun and the 
chorus. 

Elsie Gundling-Duga, Mr. 
artist-pupils, gave a recital the first week of March before 
the Marcato Club of Clarksburg. Two weeks later a quartet 
of Mr. Martin’s artist-pupils—Marjorie Keil-Benton, so- 
prano; Helen Heiner, contralto; Chester Humphries, tenor ; 
Thomas Morris, Jr., baritone—also appeared in concert in 
Clarksburg, creating much enthusiasm. Blanche Sanders 
Walker was the accompanist on both occasions. 

The Martin Saturday afternoon musicales for January 
and February were omitted, but that for March was unus- 
ually brilliant, the program being furnished by Irene Gar- 
rison, Mrs. W. A. Evans, Mrs. O. S. Heck, Olive McCor- 
mick, Mrs. H. E. Smith, Helen Heiner, J. H. Bernard, 
Chester Glover, W. G. Brown, and Elizabeth Waddell, ac- 
companist. Earl Mitchell was the assisting pianist. 


soprano, one of Martin’s 
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Mrs. Herman Lewis 
presents 


Maude Fay 





American Prima Donna of the 


Metropolitan Opera, New York 
Munich Royal Opera 


Covent Garden 
For Concerts Season 1916-17 


Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison 
Ave., (Carlton Chambers) N.Y. Telephones: 
Murray Hill 7058-2890. 
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Personal Address and Studio, 151 West 71st St., New York. 
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COACH AND CONDUCTOR 
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NINA BOLMAR giccnn 


__SEASON 1916-191 7 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago, Ill. 
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ARTHUR NEVIN 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 
University of Kanses 
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REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 


Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


1 West sath Street New York 


Distinguished 
Foreign Prima Donna 


now in New York, will give expert advice, and special instruction in 
acting and Classic posing according to school of Grand Opera, Paris. 
and Wagner Festspiel, Bayreuth. Only talented pupils accepted. 


ADDRESS : Impresario Studio 112 Carnegie Hall, W. Y. 


CARL VENTH 


Denhianer ‘Fon Worth Symphony Orchestra 
Dean Fine Arts Dep't, Texas Woman's College 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTIO 
135 W. 80th St., Tel. yO 3786 
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American Tour 1916-1917 
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YOLANDA MERO CHARMS 
DAYTON MUSICAL DEVOTEES 











Yolanda Méré, pianist, was introduced to Dayton, Ohio, 
music admirers by the Woman’s Music Club, Monday even- 
ing, March 27, with the result that she quite captivated 
that city with her keyboard wizardry, as the following 
emphasize : 

The concert given Monday evening at the Victoria Theatre by 
Yolanda Méré, the Hungarian pianist, furnished real musical en- 
joyment to a large crowd of music lovers, Mme. Méré, who has 
a charming and most gracious manner, completely captured her 
audience by her excellent playing, which was at all times char- 
acterized by artistic taste and sound musical judgment. 

The program was composed mostly of piano compositions of a 
lighter order and included many numbers familiar to the large body 





YOLANDA MERO. 


of students that attended, In the first group was the Mendelssohn 
“Rondo Capriccioso,” the Brahms capriccio in B minor and a 
capriccio in F sharp major by Vogrich, all of which were inter- 
preted by Mme. Méré in a faultless manner. To this group she 
played Arthur Hinton’s “Etude Arabesque” as an encore. Her 
second group included six preludes and the D flat nocturne by 
Chopin and an octave etude by Agghazy. Her interpretation of the 
Chopin numbers was deeply poetic and ‘convincing, while in the 
octave study she brought to fullest display her remarkable octave 
control, In this number Mme. Méré displayed such speed and 
rhythmic energy that she fairly dazzled the audience, who demanded 
an encore with such insistant applause that the artist was again 
forced to respond, this time with the Chopin etude in F major, op. 
10, No. 8 

In the last group she showed a delicate brilliance of finger work 
in the “El-Contrabandista” of Schumann, beautiful tone coloring in 
Debussy’s “Clair de Lune,” while in the last number, Liszt’s second 
Hungarian rhapsody, her brilliant playing aroused such enthusiasm 
that she was greeted with tumultuous applause, which broke in 
even before the last chord was struck. After many recalls Mme. 
Méré again graciously responded and played Chopin’s beautiful waltz 
in D flat. 

This concert was so highly successful that the Woman’s Music 
Club, under whose auspices it was given, may feel well repaid for 
the efforts in bringing Mme. Méré to Dayton.—Dayton Daily News, 
March 28, 1916. 





YOLANDA MERO THRILLS ALL WITH FINE PROGRAM, 
BRILLIANTLY GIVEN 

Repeated demands for encores attested the appreciation of a large 
audience at the Victoria Theatre Monday evening, when Yolanda 
Méré, the Hungarian pianist, offered a musical program of rare merit. 
Mme. Méré’s art is graceful in presentation and captivating in re- 
sult. She combined all the elements of finished musical skill and 
an enthusiastic audience were loath to let her retire at the close 
of an extended program. 

The most marked quality of the Hungarian’s music was its re- 
markable smoothness, which was emphasized in the “Etude en Oc- 
taves,” Agghazy, and the second rhapsody of Liszt. Mme. Méré 
established herself with the audience with the opening number from 
Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso,”’ 

The artist was also provided with a rare opportunity for that 
inimitable expression of smoothness in Chopin’s preludes in C major, 
E minor, G major, B minor, F major and D minor. Debussy’s 
famous “Clair de Lune” closed the artist’s program. 

So enthusiastic was the audience that Mme. Méré was forced to 
respond to several encores. Her reputation, heralded far and wide 
by eminent critics, as the most successful woman pianist on tour, 
was fully appreciated by the Dayton audience, and a return en- 
gagement would be heartily welcomed. She appeared under the di- 
rection of the Woman’s Music Club.—Dayton Herald, March 28, 
1916, 





The Woman’s Music Club provided a rare treat for musical Day- 
ton at the Victoria Theatre last night by presenting Yolanda Méré, 
the famous Hungarian pianist, who captivated her audience from 
the beginning to the end of the program. Mme, Méré’s art is 
really wonderful, combining all the elements of finished musical 
skill, She was greatly appreciated and would be welcome in Dayton 
again. 

The most marked quality of the Hungarian pianist’s playing was 
its delightful smoothness, which was emphasized particularly in 
“Etude en Octaves,” Agghazy, and the second rhapsody of Liszt. 
Chopin’s preludes in C major, E minor, G major, B minor, F major 
and D minor also provided the artist with a rare opportunity for 


that inimitable expression of smoothness, by far the most impressive 
shown by a pianist in Dayton for a long time. 

The first number on the program, “Rondo Capriccioso,” Men- 
delssohn, established Mme. Méré as having won her audience, and 
Brahms’ capriccio in B minor and Vogrich’s capriccio in F sharp 
were further successes. Nocturne, D flat, another Chopin number; 
“El-Contrabandista,” Sch and “Clair de Lune,” Debussy, com- 
pleted the program, 

The audience, a large and appreciative one, expressed its delight 
in such vigorous applause at the end of the program that Mme. 
Méré at last responded with an encore. The pianist held the atten- 
tion of the audience throughout, her graceful presence and charm 
adding to the fine quality of her playing.: Mme. Méré last night 
lived up to her reputation, heralded far by the foremost critics of 
America, as one of the most ful woman ists on tour.— 
The Dayton Journal, March 28, 1916, 
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CINCINNATI MAY FESTIVAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Cincinnati, Ohio, April 6, 1916. 

The brilliant history of the Cincinnati May Festivals 
will, it is announced, be sustained in-the twenty-second 
of these biennial musical events which will take place in 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, from May 2 to 6, The programs 
are of large proportions, providing for the performance 
of Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” on the opening night, the 
Brahms “Requiem” on the closing night and “The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade” of Pierné on Friday night. The most 
colossal program of the festival, and one of the most 
wonderful to be attempted anywhere, is the Beethoven 
Night, which will be given on Wednesday. This pro- 
gram will consist of the “Missa Solemnis” and the ninth 
symphony. The two matinee programs, which take place 
on Thursday afternoon and Saturday afternoon, will pre- 
sent several important orchestral features. At the Thurs- 
day concert Olive Fremstad will be the soloist, and on 
Saturday afternoon Mme, Schumann-Heink will sing. 

The sale of season seats is now in progress. The auc- 
tion sale for choice of seats takes place at the Sinton 
Hotel on Thursday morning, April 13, and Friday morn- 
ing, April.14, after which season tickets can be selected 
without premium. The sale of seats for single perform- 
ances" opens on Thursday morning, April 20. 

Among the soloists engaged for the festival are Olive 
Fremstad, Florence Hinkle and Edith Chapman-Goold, so- 
pranos; Mme, Schumann-Heink and Sophie Braslau, con- 
traltos; Morgan Kingston and Lambert Murphy, tenors; 
Clarence Whitehill and Arthur Middleton, bassos. The 
May festival chorus consists of 350 carefully chosen voices 
and is justly regarded as one of the finest choral bodies in 
this country. The famous children’s chorus numbers 800 
voices and a solo chorus of forty professional singers will 
be still another feature. The Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra has been engaged for the festival and Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald will conduct. 





Gustaf Holmquist’s Texas Encomiums 





When Gustaf Holmquist appeared recently in Austin 
and San Antonio, Texas, he received the following glow- 
ing tributes: 

Gustaf Holmquist’s concert at the University Auditorium last night 
was a revelation to his audience as a whole. This noted soloist pre- 
sented fifteen numbers before an appreciative audience, many of 
whom were attracted to Austin from outside points by the concert. 

The appeal was wonderful and direct, as was evidenced by the tre- 
mendous applause that followed the rendifions.—Austin American. 





The difficult bass solo parts were given with dramatic power and 
sympathy by Gustaf Holmquist. 

When he sang “Thus Saith the Lord of Hosts” his ability was at 
once manifest, but when he gave the most difficult bass solo, “Why 
Do the Nations So Furiously Rage,” he showed what great power 
of voice and interpretation he did possess. Like the other soloists, 
his enunciation was particularly good.—San Antonio Light. 





Gabrilowitsch’s “Popular” Program 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch at his farewell recital in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, April 15, will play 
the following program selected from numbers that have 
proved most popular in the course of his historical series: 


Chrematia: Giatasle and Fase ssc ccccticvccccccénvecctiessvicses Bach 
Sonata Appasionata, OP. §7..00:cccrccccvesvsvesecvcccvees Beethoven 
Teme: CO OD. WB ikisc8 i ics sbccévsevctsancseac utter Chopin 
Fantasy pieces, OP. 12. ccciccscsccvcccccsescescecssessens Schumann 
Cer Oe Te Foo canes decec ocvendensssesesecsveeisscnvesd - Debussy 
Wiitehien TOMS 6c ccecidnetprccdvecscceteceecowosens MacDowell 
OR I 5. ak. 0k 6 ott Le cope whdinde comearerissuccvocavetebecss Ravel 
A Pierrot Piece. ..-scscscccccscece edadavdcebeevnasier Cyril Scott 
Shepherd’s Hey ........ss-00. O6n Kakaewhtin dheseesewohbens Grainger 





Novel Composition by Walter Henry Rothwell 





“Wiener Gruss,” the unique composition for violin by 
Walter Henry Rothwell, the distinguished conductor, has 
been published by Carl Fischer and is now on sale. 

Albert Spalding, to whom this composition is dedicated, 
played it from manuscript at his second Aeolian Hall, New 
York, recital, achieving marked success. “Wiener Gruss” 
is to be recommended for the repertoire of all prominent 
violinists. 
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ARTISTIC ATTRIBUTES OF RUDOLPH GANZ 








The Bellman, Minneapolis, aptly characterizes Rudolph 
Ganz, the Swiss pianist, both as a man and as an artist, 
in the following, which the Musicat Courter heartily 
endorses : 

“Many of the musicians who have paid us flying visits 
in the past are giving us an opportunity for more inti- 
mate acquaintance now, while present conditions in 





Phovo by Mishkin, New York, 


RUDOLPH GANZ, 


Europe keep them on our shores. They are all welcome, 
but for some of them we know that this is a habitation 
enforced, Others have brought the fine art of seeming 
delightfully and spontaneously at home to such perfec- 
tion that we feel as if they belonged to us. Rudolph Ganz 
is one of these. In New York and in Maine people think 
of him not as a visitor but as a neighbor. From a New 
Englander it is superlative praise to be called substan- 
tial, and he has been found worthy of even this 
encomium. 

“It is sometimes possible to form rather a definite idea 
of a man’s qualities as he walks from the wings to the 
piano. With Mr. Ganz, certain characteristics are evident 
the moment he appears upon the stage. One knows that 
he is self-contained, responsible, adequate. Through these 
very qualities he establishes a relation with his audience 
that could not be gained through any conscious effort. 
The people who have come to hear him feel that he is 
going to do something worth doing, and that he is going 
to do it well. And they are not disappointed. 

“It has been said of him that he has a technic that is 
universal—that he plays each composer, from Haydn to 
Korngold, one might also say with special fingers. His 
venturing upon the juxtaposition of Haydn and Korngold 
tells something of the man. His program building may 
often be unconventional, but it is never illogical. In this 
instance he was showing the beginning the temporary end 
of a form of art, a bridge over an immensity of distance. 
It did not at all mean that he ranked Korngold with 
Haydn, but that his work had a certain significance that 
should not be ignored. 

“His Liszt interpretations are so remarkable that they 
have in a way robbed him of the better balanced appre- 
ciation his work deserves. He is not in the least a one 
composer man. He plays Liszt magnificently, but that 
is not the most noteworthy thing about him. The real 
value of his contribution is that his range of sympathy 
is so wide and his understanding so impersonally pro- 
found. His strength lies in what one might almost call a 
dynamic dispassionateness. One forgets his technic and 
experiences rather than listens passively to whatever he 
is playing; the only recognition his technic receives at the 
time is a subconscious and restful reliance upon his ade- 
quacy. One feels it instead of thinking about it. Going 
to hear him at the end of a busy day, one tired music 
teacher had a tonic hour that sent her away refreshed 
and vigorous again. One suspects this is an entirely typi- 
cal experience. She was too tired to sit still for the first 
ten minutes—it seemed as if her arms must be twitching 
visibly. Presently a sense of comfort came. Her arms 
relaxed from shoulder to finger tips. Even the very un- 
comfortable seat seemed to have changed its shape to fit 
her, She soon found that was because she was no longer 
huddling limply against its inhospitable back, but was sit- 


ting with a lithe balance as if at the piano herself. The 
sheer relief at such unexpected rest gave place to a con- 
sciousness of cheerful vigor and clear inspiration. The 
next day’s teaching seemed no longer a burden, but a 
thing to look forward to. New ideas came rushing in 
as she walked home. This must have happened to many 
people when Rudolph Ganz has played. It certainly hap- 
pens to his pupils. Here is another notable thing—that 
he gives in that way as greatly as in the concert hall. He 
has the uncommon gift of teaching people to see farther 
than they had ever attempted to see before, and to think 
for themselves.” 





F, A. of M. Devotes Program to Avon Bard 





The seventh monthly meeting of the Fraternal Associa- 
tion of Musicians was held on Tuesday, April 4, 1916, at 
8.15 p. m., in the concert room of the Studio Hall Building, 
220 Madison avenue, New York, near Thirty-sixth street. 

The program committee had arranged a Shakespearean 
tercentenary evening in commemoration of the immortal 
Bard of Avon, with the following artists: Agathe Bar- 
sescu, Roumanian tragedienne; Albert Sciaretti, pianist, 
and the Cosmopolitan Quartet, Grace Northrup, soprano; 
Louise Mertens, contralto; Roy William Steele, tenor; R. 
Norman Joliffe, baritone; Harry Oliver Hirt, accompanist. 

The Cosmopolitan Quartet opened the program with 
“Over Hill, Over Dale” (“Midsummer Night’s Dream”), 
by Morgan, and, as. usual, sang with artistic briskness and 
finish, During the evening each member gave a solo, in 
which one could distinguish the fine quality of each voice 
and the good ensemble was again marked in the closing 
number, “Crabbed Age and Youth” (“Passionate Pilgrim”), 
by Chadbourne. 

Mme. Frings-Severina gave some very interesting num- 
bers on the cello, one of them, the never tiring and pleasing 
gavotte by Popper, accompanied by Prof. C. A. Gries. 

Mr. Sciaretti has just arrived from Italy. His artistic 
rendering of “Tema con Variazioni,” by Giuseppe Martucci, 
was marked with such distinction and clearness that the 
audience could not help following every new phase of varia- 
tion with great interest. His next numbers, Homer N. 
Bartlett’s compositions, “Study in Double Notes,” “Gavotte 
Concertante,” “Japanese Revery,” “Valse Impromptu,” were 
interpreted in a most characteristic style, giving full justice 
to the intricate passages, which are so charming when well 
played. 

Laura Sedgwick Collins gave a talk on “The Community 
Masque and Shakespeare and His Plays,” also rendered a 
poem written by herself, including a descriptive résumé of 
Shakespeare’s works; it was received with hearty applause. 
Mme. Barsescu was unable to give her services this time 
because of illness. Her numbers were chosen entirely from 
Shakespeare. 

Later in the evening the English Folkdance Society gave 
some very typical dances of that country, which added to 
the Shakespearean atmosphere of the evening. 


Giorgio M. Sulli’s Opera Company 
’ to Present Additional Works 





These are busy days for Giorgio M. Sulli, the New York 
vocal maestro, for in addition to his classes, the Sulli 
Grand Opera Company is presenting opera at the Liberty 
Theatre, Brooklyn. Already there have been three per- 
formances of “Traviata,” with Erminia Borcard, Terese 
Slevin, Rita Rotellini and Joseph J. Dawes in principal 
roles. On April 17 Mr. Sulli’s company will present “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” For the former work 
the cast will include Gladys Morrison as Santuzza, Florence 
Swaim as Lola, Alberto Amadi as Turiddu, R. Paglia as 
Alfio and Claire Spencer as Lucia. The Leoncavallo work 
will have William H. Gleim as Canio, Joseph J. Dawes as 
Tonio, Erminia Borcard as Nedda, Raphael Odierno as 
Pepe and Franklyn B. Converse as Silvio 

Among the other operas to be presented by the company 

e “Rigoletto,” “Favorita,” “Aida,” “Bohéme” and “Car- 
men.” 








DHOAZMP AG 





STEINWAY PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 





Management: 


Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, N, Y. 























OSCAR SEAGLE: essicas 


BOOKING FOR NEXT SEASON 


Management, Florence L. Pease, 1 W. 34th Street, New York 























OLIVE KLIN =, Soprano 


An Appearance at Erie, Pa. 


Distinct Success. Unanimous Praise 


SOME OPINIONS 





In Olive Kline, the assisting soloist, the The appearance of Miss Kline in codpera 
Kneisels had an artist worthy of themselves. 


tion with the Kneisel band of instrumental 
ists afforded the rarest kind of a treat. This 





A great deal had been said in favor of Miss 
Kline prior to her appearance, but she gave 
even those who were expecting much a very 
pleasant surprise. It has been long since so 
thoroughly equipped a young artist has been 
heard in Erie. Possessing a coloratura so- 
prano voice of unusual range and luscious 
quality, she sings with the poise and finish 
of a singer of many more years’ experience. 
She won her hearers with her dazz ing ren 
dition of the “Shadow Song,” from “Dino 
rah,” to which she was compelled to add an 
encore, Cadman’s “From the Land of he 
Sky Blue Water.” Miss Kline’s — 

her German songs was one of the real p i= 
ures of the evening. . In her last 
group, which consisted of English songs, 
this charming artist rose to heights even 
beyond those reached in her first numbers. 
Her noble legato which she used with fine 
effect in the Handel “Come, My Bel oved,”” 
was a delight. . . . The “Fairy Pipers” 
of Brewer was sung with such yp ~/ and 
grace of interpretation she was obliged to 
repeat it.—Erie (Pa.) Daily Times. 








was her first appearance before an Erie audi 
ence and the advance notices had scarcely 
done her full justice. Her voice proved of 
wonderful timbre, full toned, sweet and 
handled with what was little, if anything 
short of a marvelous art.--Erie (Pa.) Even 
ing Herald. 


Miss Kline was really a great surprise 
Encore after encore showed how well she 
had taken with the reople who filled every 
part of the oatemble hall ‘ - Miss 
Kline’s voice is remarkably smooth and 
luscious and she uses it with extraordinary 
art She was heard in three song groups 
and several encores, and all were sung with 
urtistry that left little to be desired. There 
were ease and grace in her singing as well 


as ease and grace in her appearance. In 
fact, her personality is as strikingly satisfy 
ing as her voice.—Erie Morning Dispatch. 








Management : 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


1 West 34th St., N. Y. 
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KATHLEEN PARLOW HEARD AT 
ST. PAUL WITH ORCHESTRA 


Violinist Gives Fine Account of Her Powers with Minncapolis 
Symphony--Emil Oberhoffer Conducts Interesting 
Program—‘*‘Robin Hood’’ Enjoyed 


St. Paul, Minn., March 31, 1916. 


The first symphony of Sibelius, as played by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra at the eleventh concert of its 
St. Paul season, takes its place among the memorable 
beauties of the season, Under Mr. Oberhoffer’s baton the 
performance was impressive and filled with fiery intensity. 
Hal” by David Stanley Smith, of 
opened the program. It is melodious, 
and altogether pleasing, al- 
a contribution to musical 


The “Prince overture, 
Yale University, 
pleasantly arranged, 
though its permanent value as 


bright, 


literature may be questioned 


The orchestral part of the program closed with the two* 


sketches, “Clouds” and “Fétes.” The former is 
a bit unsatisfactory—perhaps that is the elusive quality 
aimed at—but the carnival number was altogether fascinat- 
ing, hung, as it is, on dance rhythms of a Spanish type. It 
was like hearing a band of distant revelers through the 
soft air of a Southern night. 


Debussy 


Kathleen Parlow was soloist of the evening. Her pro- 
familiar Bruch concerto, and 
Miss Par- 
and her 


grammed number was the 
she played the Bach G string aria as an encore. 
low is one of the celebrated violinists of today, 
performance on that evening was an almost perfect blend- 
ing of skill, breadth, understanding and feeling 


New York SympuHony LIKED 


The performance of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
under Walter Damrosch, in St. Paul, March 26, was im- 


portant for several reasons, and very delightful on the 
artistic side. For it is but seldom that the larger Eastern 
orchestras find their way to this part of the Northwest, 
and while musical St. Paul is truly grateful for the orches- 
tral ministrations from its nearest neighbor, like every 
other community, it enjoys occasional contrasts. The 
“New World” symphony has never been better played here. 
“The Ride of the Valkyries” and the “Bacchanale” provided 
the Wagnerian end of the program. Josef Hofmann, pian- 
ist, was soloist of the concert. 
“Ronin Hoop” sy De Koven Opera CoMPANY 

Not the smallest of the season’s musical attractions was 
the engagement in St. Paul of the De Koven Opera Com- 
pany in “Robin Hood.” Its perennially fresh, sparkling, 
musicianly score was admirably handled, the soloists en- 
titled to greatest praise being James Stevens, baritone; 
Ivy Scott, soprano; Cora Tracy, contralto; Herbert 
Waterous, basso, and Ralph Brainard, tenor. Luigi de 
Francesco conducted with skill. 

Frances C. BOARDMAN. 





AUGUSTA, GA.—Mrs. J. Hardwick Jackson, director of 
the Woman's Club here, is busy with the programs of the 
club. The last concert was a decided success. 

TUSCALOOSA, ALA.—A recent meeting of the Choral 
Club was held with Mrs. Harry Minot. 


WANTED 


NOTICE-—-A Teacher of repute will ex- 
change vocal instructions for accom- 
panying. Address communications to 
Apt. 1, 150 West 57th St. N. Y. City. 
Tel. 1956 Circle. 











POSITION WANTED—Preparatory and 
Kindergarten Teacher now instructor in 
one of the big music schools of the South 
would like position with a large music 
school, Exponent of the Burrowes 
Course of Music Study for Children. F. 
L. Ellis Perfield Keyboard Harmony and 
Teaching System. Teacher pupil of Ver- 
non Spencer. Address “C. S.,” care Mu- 
sicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





WANTED-—A limited number of profes- 
sionals desiring publicity, bookings, and 
personal representation. Address for 
very reasonable services “P, B. R.,” 135 
West Sixty-ninth street, N. Y. City. 











A VOCAL TEACHER 


desires correspondence with a College or Conservatory 
in need of the services of one possessing the following 
qualifications : Age 40, married, Harvard education, ten 
years’ traning with best Boston teachers, and Giraudet 
of the Paris mae etwess fine piano and o 

panist (five years’ rience in large churden. tor % thor- 
oughly conversant wit the best literature and traditions 
in ra, Oratorio, and Lieder ; fine recitalist and church 
tenor (average church salary $700.00 yearly the past ten 
years), experienced choral conductor, fine appearance, 
executive ability, and meee etic personality; at present 
successfully employed wit ith lar e¢ Middle Western Col- 
lege and can give highest references to present and 
former connections. 

These are surely large claims; but you shall judge 
through personal interview and fullest investigation of 
their truth. I want a connection with a sure initial in- 
come of $2,500.00, and a chance to increase this by my 
own efforts. Address “L. B. C.,” care of Musical 
Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 














BEULAH BEACH | Lilkinc: 


BOPRANO Concert and Oratorio 
724 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mana _— Briggs Musical Bureau, 
Steinway Chicago, Ill. 


SABA DOAK Soprano | 


Concert and Oratorio 
Address ALMA VOEDISCH, Manager, per- 
sonally at Plaza Hotel, Chicago. Socter 2680. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
‘Ss any Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave. ., Columbus, Ohio. 


DORA BECKER 


VIOLINIST 
Reocina ARMSTRONG, 
New Rochelle, New York 








MANAGEMENT, 
Quaker Ridge Road, 


EKAIGHNe=s: 


Manegement; RATIONAL BUREAU, 619 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EUs DAWLEY 


ee," il of D’Aubigne. 
1716 Waverley Plac ” 3 St. Louis, Mo. 


KRAHE|  REYL 


Operatic Tenor and 
Coloratura Soprano Lieder Singer 
Schoe! of Bel Canto OPERA SCHOOL 

Portect Tone Placing Guaranteed OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 

All inquiries, yoo East 86th Street Y. 

Branch Studio c arnegie Hall. Phone, Lenox ; 3784. 


Flizabeth Randolph 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT AND OPERA 
73: E. 44th St., Savannah, Ga. 
“Miss Randolph ie finished brilliantly her course 
with me and is excellently qualified for an operatic 
career.”—Jean de Reszke. 


Warren Proctor 


TENOR 
1845 So. 9th Ave. Maywood, Ill. 


"Phone, Maywood 1615 


NEW SONG 


By HOWARD B, KEEHN 
“Woovtanp Hatio” 

With piano accompaniment. 
For concert, recital and teaching. 
All music dealers or the publisher, 

H, H, BELLMAN 


298 Wyte street, Reading, Pa. 
Price, postpaid, twenty cents. 
































BLONDHEIM 


BASSO CANTANT 
38 West 129th Street, New Mork City. 


ZOE F ULTON HeTTIE SCOTT-GOUGH 


LTO Agddeis te PETA. ED 
Debner Heale 


Address: a15 FRI pos. Bidg., ¥ 


EDWARDS 
St. Louis, Mo. 





¢E LITTLEJOHN rece 


For dates and terms address: 
m2 Littlejohn, 1911 Sealy Ave., Galveston, Tex. 


WILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








MARE RUEMMELI|# 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


® Gunnar Peterson 


PIANIST. 
1352 E. 62nd St., Chicago. 





Marshall GOBB Soprane 


none May 
Hank Buildioee Picburgh, Pa. 


28 YUNGMEYER 


“acne ACCOM 
gor K. P. Block PAnIOT 


1312 nouns 








SWeEE 


se Building 


Teacher of Geor ha ace Berlin; King Clark 
Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, Geo. Dixon, Toronto; 
Shannah Cummin me Ratherize Bloodgood, Florence 
Mulford, Viola ane: Maude Berri, Jeannett« 
Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

SPEcIaAL OPERATIC Traintne (Inctuping Action 


GERTRUDE CONCANNON 


ANIST 
. E mansion, mi, § Orville, 
i 


Western Manager: 
ity, Mo. 


goth and Forest Ave., 





i425 egy Ei New York 
MUR 
Ss 


T EN OR 
concert tugnten — co. 

For concert enga 

The WOLF SOHN M Misi sic Bl EAU 

1 West 34th New York 





THE BEAUFOR?1 
140 West 57th Street 
el. 3053 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


165 West 83rd Street, New York. Phone 5590 Schuyler. 





Recitale Orotorio Opera 





CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOR AN Oo 


2314 Broadway, a Yor 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 





r. school of Music and Arts 


LEECH STERNER, Director 
Central Park Weat. c ot, Cor. or. 06th St. : 


Tel. 679-Riverside 


2.8. Sesad 








MAX JACOBS 


VIOLINIST—CONDUCTOR 


The Jacobs String Quartet 


New York Orchestral Society 





Address 9 West 68th Street, New York. 


Telephone 3970 Columbus 





ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


roossn, Fessael 


dents of all 
eigners 


all str and wind 


opera, 
music, literature and esthetics. 


rr Mendelsohn Moldy in Sea Yearly 
ee of the 


The course of tuition includes every branch of musical 


namely: Piano, 


als GHEE call eet aa eas, tones om 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 





- GARTON § 


Dolejsi /Ne 


Violinist 
ALABAMA 


ElsaKellner 


American Soprane 
CONCERT — RECITAL — ORATORIO 


—_ 





el lultey 
MOZmOCRT 





Address: Richard Bennett, 5 
Room 1404, 505 Sth Ave., N. 1 eiiy 


MABEL RIEGELMAN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Boston Grand O; Co., icago 
Opera Co.. Stettin Municipal Ope se Home, Gant 
many), Plauen Municipal Spas ouse yh 


CONCERT — OPERA — RECITAL — FESTIVAL 
Season 1916-17 now 
San Francisco 


Harold Von Mickwitz 


Fine Arts Department 











Dean of Piano Department 
Southern Methodist University 


Beginning September, 1916 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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CINCINNATI 





GvERETT 


THE JOHN poate ll COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 


One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


CHICAGO 








A. B. GHASE PIANOS 
Artistanos 
Highest 1ype of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, CHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of Tat Musica 
Courier. 




















aeaper Soe. for 


ss Won 147th Street 
NewYor 


P 
a 
L 


Peoria Musical College ™xs™ 


Music, all branches: Dramatic Art, Langua 
Artists and experienced teachers. Own building. 
Catalog. Address 234 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, Ill. 





ARCULE SHEASBY 


VIOLINIST 
Director Violin Department, 
Highland Park Conservatory, Des Moines, Ia. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 








MAURITS LEEFSON , 
vs hen } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
x” 
R 
I 
B 
E CONCERT VIOLINIST 
R Two Tria Lessons Free, 
T Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, Circle 1350 
© studios 645 Madison Ave., N. Y, 
Phone, Plaza 7480 





GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care eof Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


FLETCHER-COPP 


E 
Vv 
- Lecturer on Inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
Y 





Fletcher Music Method 


N 31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 


JOHN 
ADAM 


FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


Mina. 





Composer Pianist 
Concerts and Recitals 
Jastraction 
Room 16, Metropolitan 
Opera House Building 





Superior, Wis., and Duluth, 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


Ogden, Utah (240 Voices) 


coseee., aaa Just completed fourth success- 
ful tour to Pacific Coast 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


John J. McClellan 


Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 
Management: Fred C, Graham, Music Bureau 
McIntyre Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 

















LOS ANGELES - - CALIFORNIA 
wsces, | OSBORN 

MERRIFIELD Lyrie Soprano 

Mezzo-Contralto =| fim dae tes, hom 
Recitals, iinemaans Oop 


Miss Osborn will accept a limited dre ae on pile at 
89 SO. 10th STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


Soprano 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 

















Ganapol Schoo 





Wi N «> ae so ag + Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 











50 superior t 
All branches taught 
Boris L. Ganapol,!Director 


OF MUSICAL ART 
Detroit, Mich. 


Factory and Otices Ninth Ave., Hudson and (3th Streets, New York 











CENTRAL MUSIC HALL $i." 
Buren St. Chicago 

Chicago most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitals, and other high-class entertain- 
ments. Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For 
terms and dates, address Harriet Martin Snow, 
anager, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, (In 
Summy’s Music Store.) Telephone Wabash 8740. 





Fine Arts Buliding 
Canenge 


Walter Spry Music School ="... 


Walter Spry, Cedric W. Lemont, Hugo Kortschak, Alexander Raab, Sandor Radanovite 











NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, ART and EXPRESSION 


806 NICOLLET AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical 
Institution in the Northwest 


Granberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical 














Training Courses for Teachers 

Artistic Piano Playing 
———-THE FAELTEN SysTEM 

BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 II 








Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin, 

; y ative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities, Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 





REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND “BOWS—VIOLAS AND ‘CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins whose 
tones are 
from lowest G to A 
in altissimo. You 
know how much you desire 
a violin whose tone quali- 
ties are distinguished is 
power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of opes 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, triii and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 





624 S. Michigan Boulevard 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


Kidd Key Conservatory “a 

















HANS RICHARD is Director in the Conservatory 
and is assisted by an able corps of teachers 


For Catalog address MRS. L. A. KIDD KEY 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 








Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modere 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music.in America 

Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 

Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
































Diectors: Cart Hein, Aucust FrabMCKE. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advanti age to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection, concerts, a OO ri reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced oe FO ‘ OGUE, 
a" 2 TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 
(METROPOLIT. COLLEGE OF MUSIC:) 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Summer Session, June 19th to July 28th 


Special Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Harmony, 
Musical Form, Ear Training, Sight Reading, Pedagogy, and History of Music 
gist Season, October 2nd, 1916 Send for circulars and catalog 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 














from real planissime te 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such « violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet—"An Artist's 
Touch’’— which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opia- 
ions from world famous 
artists who use REINDAHL 
VIOLIN: 


Reindah! Grand Medel, $250 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE. R.F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 


Summer Session Begins June 13, 1916 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 
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THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 
AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
Warcrooms: Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 

Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 








Mason & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


_®© QQ 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 
















- HAMBURG 





And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 























STEINWAY & SONS 
& 
cA 
( 


7 RANICH-& -BACH 
RES Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 



































JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 








factured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO.., - = Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 






























The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : : 








The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
wine _ a excellence as a Player Piano. 





SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS : i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
815 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 324 Street 























BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 












































